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1 IKK-W AI.InINc., in I-111, 

Tht; c«‘i«'iiu>n\ <ii I iir-\\'alkin>; is practisfil l>y a tribr oM the Island of IW-viuu in roinjurttioration of a ()uairit lef4»;nd. I welve or loiivu'en 
men Walk .|uiic shnslv v(nmd aiwl across a |)it whirh eoiitains tire, and remain in it for fully .a niimde. In spite of the heat, which taci'-iers 

JSO decrei‘s I'ahr,. not even the hair on their lews hecomes sinfieH. 
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MOURNING CUSIOM. 

Women of the Upper CoriKu umccvr thrir bocfirii with while tiny upon the tieftih.of their huiihnncl. 1 hey remain huBbnndlrsii lor 
about n year and are then dintributed nmonK the dead inon's biothem or children. A child thun often inherit! many wive*. 


INTRODUCTION 


By A. C. HADDON, Sc.D., F R.S. 


T he {'heaj) remark is often 
ma(l(‘ coiiceruiug a pc'ople 
whom it is sought to disparage 
that “ manners tlu'V liave none 
^lnd their customs ar(‘ Ix'astly,” 
and an old writer once nderred 
to “ Ye beast lie l)e\'ices ot ye 
Heathen.” 'fhis is too fre¬ 


quently tile attitude that tlie 
superior person takes when 
speaking of, or dealing with, 
what he is pleased to term ” th(‘ 
lower order,” or ” the iniiaior 
races.” He sets up liis inlierited 
standard of life as tlie orthodox 


one and dismisses all otliers 


if not with contenijit, at all 
events with disdainful tolerance. 


'J'hough not yet extinct among 
us, this class of person, it is to 
be hoped, is becoming rarer, or 
at any rate l(‘ss insistent, and a 
more humane way of regarding 
our fellow-men is making itself 
felt. The self-satisfied attitude 
seems to be mon' particularly a 
frailty of the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon race among Western 
peoples, and the lesson that 
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AN INITIAIION CF.REMONY. 

The Bora ceremony ol the aboriKinal tribe* of New South Wole* i* connected 
with a ■ociety wbo*e member* are pledged to »ecrrty. I he penalty for any breach 
of it* rule* i* death. 

A 



ii Customs of the World 

one has to learn is to look for tlie wheat among the tares and not to condemn the good along 
with the bad. 

It should never be forgotten, however, that what seems good to us may seem bad to others, 
and vice versa—good and bad are relative and variable ttu'ms ; on the whole tlie best working 
hypothesis, at all events for th(' ethnologist, is that in any given case actions approved of by a 
community are good, while antisocial actions are bad. 

We have only to look around us to see liow potent custom is. That bad form is worse than crime 
is not merely a cynical jest, for both ex])ress the social instinct ; bad form is an antisocial action 
in a limited and artificial society, wrong-doing is what tlie community as a whole regard as antisocial, 



l*hot 0 hv'] [Cfire I/offand, 

RELIGIOUS CUSTOM. 


On the morniriR prrviouii to n Birton I’urdon, which is « pilurirnnKC to »ome consrcratccl place, sirU of the villaRc *»eck the 
ancient churchca. where they cnRaRc in prayer. I hr interior of the Church of St. Jean du Doiet. here illustrated, containa a 
finger of St. John the Baptiat. 

and crime is a wrong-tloing that is strongly reprobated and severely punished by what powers there 
be. It is but a question of values. The solidarity of any community, whether it be a family of 
children, a school (from the children’s point of view), a gang of thieves, a society, or a trades union, 
depends on its members keepiiig unwritten or codified rules. In some cases they may be puerile, 
in others detrimental to those outside the community, but in all cases they are supposed to benefit 
or strengthen that particular community. 

The study of the customs of backward races is of equal value witli that of any group of people, 
however civilized it may be. Custom is, in fact, unwritten law ; indeed, our common law is enshrined 
custom, as it is based on the wont of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, though moulded by Norman 
lawyers. 






Phoh) Ini’] 


{ln\ h'nmw, r.R.O.S. 


ARTIFICIAL DEFORMATION. 

All the women of the Sara tribe have thi* artiheiai deformation of the lip« a« a aiftn of beauty The effect is produced 
by piercing the lipw and gradually enlarging the hole* by inserting wooden discs, the size of which is increased as the lips 
get distended. 
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VJmIo f ITte/e «(• Klein, 

EXPIAIION CUS'lOM. 


It WQB cUKtomary (or n man of the lower clasacs of Hindua to awinu to their deilv Marintale in furtherance of a vow, or in 
expiation of an offence. Aa, however, thia woa effected by placinc iron hooka tlirouch the muaclea of the back it waa forbidden 
by law, and now a fiRure named Sidi V'iranna is awunp: instead. 

Custom is ma(l(‘ up of ('iistonis, and wlicn cousidtaiug tlu' latter wt* must not he content witli 
wondering at tlu'ir strang(*iu‘ss, or ap])arent futility, but must attempt to get as it were behind 
them iind to diseoN er what they really mean and how tlu'v affet t society. 

The manners and customs of a peoj)le depend jn'imarily upon the natural conditions under which 
they li\’(‘. In a tropical jungle, where food of some kind or another is practically always attainable, 
an individiKil or a family can live without fear of starvation, and is inde})endent of others ; indi¬ 
vidualistic' habits thus ti'iid to pit'dominate and a la('k of soc ial cohesion is characteristic of these 
savages. \ cry dilhaa'iit is it for the dwellers in Arctic regions. Lik(‘ the denizens of the jungle 
they are hunters, but in their ('as(‘ individualism would spell ruin. The climate; and geographical 
conditions are so se\'ere that a solitary man or family could not wage a successful struggle against 
the inhospitable environment. An acf'idtnit or bad luck means immediate starvation, hence com¬ 
munistic practices are a necessity ; he who has shares with him who has not, at any time the tables 
may be reversed, and, at all costs, tin' strength of the community must be maintained. 'I'lieir 
hospitality, friendliness, absence of jealousy, and cheerfulness may be traced very largely to the 
direct effect of their environment. 

The geographical control, as it is sometimes termed, is naturally more marked among those 
peoples who have not adx anced far in civilization, but the control is never absent, though its effect 
upon customs becomes more and more negligible. One example must suffice to illustrate the effect 
of tmvironment on customs. Among the marauding nomads of W'estern Sahara, whom the Arabs 
have named Tawarek, or “ God-forsaken,” every man wears a clotli across his fac'e, which is never 
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removed ; originally it was probably a device to protect the face from driving sand and possibly the 
glare of the desert, but the habit of wearing the lit ham has become so engrained that a Tawarek (or 
Tuareg) considers it grossly immodest to show his face even to members of his own family. 

The mode of life of a j)eople induces special customs, which in many cases are complicated by 
practices that can best be ttaaned religious or magico-religious, and, as we sliall see, these seem to 
be so bound up together in the native mind that the}’ cannot be considered a])art. The hunters in 
the Guiana forests grow several varieties of a plant called caladium, each v^ariety being a bena or 
charm to assist him in the taking of a particular kind of game. A higlu'r stage of religious 
observance is found among a tribe on the Amazon, who, on fishing ex])edi1ions, place in the prow of 
the canoe the image of a god holding a iish ; when out of use thesi‘, and similar images, are 
stowed away in baskets ; when the (‘xptnlitions prove unsnci'esslul tlu‘ images are thrown aside 
and replaced by others. A yet liiglu'r stage* occurred among the Indians of Nicaragua, who 
collected tlie clotted blood of the quarix’ wh(‘n tlu* ('arcass was cold, and wra[)|)ed it in a cloth, 
which was placed in a bask(*t and sus|H‘nd('d in the air as an olfering to the* gods ol the deer and 
rabbit respe'ctively. 

Where food is ('asily obtaiiu'd, as in fertile* eeuiutrie*s, tlie e)e:cupa,tie)nal customs of the hunte*!' 
mainly have reft'rence* to ine're'asing his e)wn ethe ie'ne'v e)r te) re*nele*ring the* game* more e*asily api)roacheel. 
On tlie ste'ppes of Australia, whie'h are* snl)ie*(‘t te> lree]ue*nt ami e)ltc*n ])rolonge*d dre)uglit, the actual 



.{■ (.'i/ltii'.s “ Sort hem Tribes of ('ml rn! Ausindiu. j 


f Mfnsrs. AfanniHaii A i'o. 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONY. 

j il. ik,. Inirma of ancestor-worahip. No woman or child ia allowed to witneaa the 
Thi. rcli.i^ou. ..“Vl „v.l r.d ochred .tone which the (orcmo.t performer i. hotdln* between hi. 

UndTl re'mu'rourthow. memher. of the Umbni. tribe, who .re celebr.tin. the Fir, I.ir.rd .nd W.ll.br totem.. 
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abundance of the game is of prime const^qucnce. It is there that we find numerous and often 
elaborate ceremonies which have for tlndr recognized aim an increase in the supply of food. 
These people have a totemic organization ; that is, every community is divided into a number 
of groups or clans, eacli of which has one, or sometimes more than one, animal or plant (more rarely 
it is an inanimate object) which is so intimately associated with it that the human beings and the 
totems, as they are called, are regarded as being definitely related to one another. For example, 
the emu people are actual relatives of emus, typically they may not injure, kill, or eat 

emus. All the liuman mem¬ 
bers of an emu clan are 
brothers and sisters, and no 
marriage is j)ermitted between 
them, though they may be 
absolutely unrelated so far as 
blood kinship is concerned ; 
this rule and those of mutual 
friendship and hospitality hold 
good between the emu {)eople 
of another tribe, even should 
there be enmity between the 
two tribes. Ea('h totem clan 
has its sacred ground, and 
among many tribes it is the 
( ustom for annual ceremonies 
to take place at tln^se spots, 
which are j)erformed by the 
old m(‘n of the clan for the 
pur])ose of increasing the 
abundance of their totem. 

Analogous practices have 
been noted elsewhere, but 
nowhere to the same extent 
as in Australia. Quite a 
considerable portion of tlie 
food supply of the Australian 
aborigines is provided for by 
these means. Where rain is 
so important it is not sur¬ 
prising to find the existence 
of rain clans. In one of the 
rain-totem ceremonies songs 
arc sung in which the |)laintiv'e call of the plover continualh^ recurs. This is easily explained, 
since in Central Australia the cry of the plover is frequently heard just before rain falls, therefore, 
argues the native, the rain is the effect and the ]>lover-call the cause. 

The petty gardener of yams and sweet potatoes in Ck'eania rarely requires help, except perhaps 
in felling the jungle, for this, as well as house-building, his friends lend a hand, the meal at the end 
and the expectation of similar service in return sufficing for payment. On the other hand, the 
control of the supply of water for irrigating padi-fields necessitates a strong social organization, with 
definite rules and regulations ; the cultivation of rice furthermore demands such continuous labour 
that the life of the family is largely controlled by it. The habits of pastoral peoples have a general 



/{y (fie courtfsti of] [/■'. M'. iUirry, I’.fi.<>.!<. 

PENAl. CUSTOM. 


TKia man. a noted c.ntllc-tliicf and robber of ^^»nnnn, waw condemned to be 
exhibited publicly in this cage for three weeks. Sometimes the piece of wood on 
which the criminal rents his feet, at the bottom of these cages, is withdrawn, and 
Btranguiation rcBults, Under the new penal code tfiis punishment is made illegal. 




Johnston d: Uoffmai 

RELIGIOUS PROCESSION 

this famous Car of Ju?Kernaut. containing the god \ ishnu in the form of a rudeU-carved log. is pulled along the streets of Puri by over four thousand men. A Hindu 
(hed to death by the wheels of this car is thought to attain a higher caste in the next world: consequently every year certain fanatics attempt suicide in this manner. 
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/’/lofd fifi] [A'. \\\ Mtu'shdH. 

DEAIH CUSIOM. 

In Hurma the mote iniportant the pemon the longer he ift kept lying in stale after death previous to cremation. 1 he 
illustration shows the late archbishop, who remained embalmed for two years before the ceremony took place. 

similarity, lu'crssarily iiiotlilied by the kind of flock and tlie nvnnber of the beasts ; indeed, many 
of th(‘ customs of the patriarclis of old are retained by tlu‘ Bedouin of Arabia and tiiid numerous 
parallels among the nomad berdcu's of the Asiatic ste})pes. 'Hiis ].)ersistence of custom is not due 
to any mystic ]n-Operty of the “ East,” but is merely tlu' result of tlie permanence of geograj)hieal 
conditions and the snitidiility of tlu' customs to that mode of lile. To tak(‘ anotlu'r social typ(' - 
the luu'dt'rs of domesticati'd cattle who practis(‘ a little agriculture. Here we find a remarkable 
analogy in ( ustoms betw('(‘n tlie Zulus and similar Bantu lrib('s of South Africa, on the one hand, 
and the Am icmt Bermans as described by 'I'acdtus, on the other ; between these peoples, so widely 
separated in sjiace and tinu‘, there cannot have been any cultural contact. 

d'lu‘ rc'gnlation of the family and social organization generally cannot be profitably .studied 
entirely apart from the mode of lih* of a peojile, thongli otlier influences hav’e undoubtedly to be 
takt'u into ('onsideratioii. 

We now recognize that, under suitable conditions, the earth yields her increase to the labour 
of man ; all he has to do is to perform his horticultural or agricultural duties at the proper time in 
a suitable manner. For us, in the prt'sent day, religion intervenes solely when tlnne is too much 
or too little rain, and tlu'n but rarely ; this was not formerly tlie case however, and European folk¬ 
lore reminds us liow large a part magico-religious practices played in the every-day life of the rural 
population. Rites which our ancestors performed some two thousand years ago, and which still 
persist, do in an attenuated form in remote places form a daily routine of existing savages. A 
native may pick up a stone that looks like a yam and, not unnaturally considering that there is a 
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relation between the outward appearance and real nature of an object, he places it in liis yam garden, 
a good crop reinforces his belief, and the formal planting of the yam stone in his garden with a 
simple ritual becomes part of his normal gardening operations. Originally, garden charms of this 
kind are doubtless imj)ersonal objects which are supposed to be ethcacious through a believanl simi¬ 
larity ; they are, in fact, what we call charms and act through what we t(n*ni magic ; but not in¬ 
frequently we lind that they receive individual names, in which case they may be slightly wrought, 
often with a human face or rudely sha])e(l into a human form. In many cases it is not clear whether 
the human form has been gradually evolvanl, as it wcne, and with it tlu' idc'a of a personality, or 
whether the stone or wood has been definit(‘ly ('arved to visualize' or personify a non'humaii entity 
who is believed to have influence over gardc'iis in general oi* sonu' croj) in particular. In either 
case the transition has been made from aid through an impersonal object to aid through a pt'rsoiial 
object, which, according to Professor J. (j. Frazer, is tlu* essential distinction between magic' and 
religion. Tlu' ripening of wild fruits, or tlu' production of a bountiful ('rop, may bi' obi aim'd by 
similar means, or even more elaborate methods may be ('inployed. Seasonal danci's bv (h'linite 
performers in special costumes may take ])lace ; whi'ii, as soiiu'tinu's happens, (hey weai' masks 
with human faces we may suspect tliat the ritual has a definite religious signilii'anci'. 

Every savage knows tliat rain is essential to his va'gi'table food supi^ly, and, as wr ha\’(' sc'c'ii, 
even the Australian who does not cultivate' tlu' soil may take' measures to ]n'oduce rain. It is 
worthy of note' that rain is nev'cr “ made ” in tlu' dry sc'ason, but only dunng the rainy season, 
more (^specially at its bc'giiiiiing. The Huichols of Mexico havt' gods of tlu' elements and pt'rform 
ceremonies to gain the lU'eded rain ; but, in addition, ;i large' numlx'r of thedr decora!ive' di'signs, 
especially those on garments, are' symbols, and it is searcely an e'xagge'iation to say that they are 
clothed with prayer. From the’ symbolism of the' Iluie hols it must be inferre’d that the' main 
consideu'ation of all their prayers is food. Thv nu'ans of se'cnring goexl e'i()))s is rain ; th(*refore', most 



DISPOSAL OP THE BODY API ER DEA PH, 

In Tibet only the mcmbcrB of the family arc carried out to burial ibrouKp tl>e door, other* are put ihrouRh a window. Lama* 
are generally enslirined in chortens. 1 he majority are hacked in pieces and given to the pigs, dogs and vultures. 
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of their prayers ask for rain. In the burning deserts of New Mexico and Arizona the Pueblo 
Indians cultivate crops in river valleys, often at a great distance from their villages. Nowhere in 
the world are there so many and such prolonged ceremonies, furnished with barbaric pomp and 
circumstance, which ultimately resolve themselves into prayer for rain. 

The Servians, in time of drought, strip a girl, clothe her from head to foot in grass, herbs and 
flowers, even her face being hidden by them. Thus disguised, she is called the Dodola, and goes 
through the village with a troop of girls. They stop before every house ; the Dodola dances, while 
the oth(‘r girls form a ring round her, singing one of the Dodola songs, and the housewife pours a 
pail of water over her. 

It is, however, when we turn to the life of the individual that we And the most remarkable 



i'hoto hv] [l\. ?!'. Afiirsfirj/f, 

EiOATlNG CUSTOM. 

In iKc Southern Shan Statea ol Burma the natives, instead of rowing with their hands, always row with their feet, which 

they are able to do lor many hours. 

customs. Life is mysterious to all, and certain phases of the life of the individual are fraught 
with dangers which have someliow or other to be avoided, or they mark an entrance into a new 
social condition for which preparation has to be made by means of definite rites. 

It is a characteristic of those backward peoples whom we are pleased to call savages, that the claims 
of the social group to which each |)erson belongs are paramount, the clan, local group, or tribe is all- 
important, tlie individual per sc is of little aci'ount except as a member of a group. In many cases, 
too, the family is not of much importance, sometimes of none at all, for it is fre(|uently divided 
against itself, part belonging to one group and the rest to another ; tlius a father and liis sons 
may find tlu'inselves on antagonistic sides in a quarrel. This may readily occur among people for 
whom descent is reckoned on the female side and the parents must belong to different clans or 
local groups. In such a case, when there is a quarrel between the wife’s group and that of her 
husband, the children who necessarily belong to their mother’s group have to take that side. 





Photo hp'] [■‘'iV llorrii John mI mi. d.C.M.d. 

ADORNMENT CUS10M. 


When unmarried, a Masai girl may wear a few bracelets as ornaments, but as soon as she is married or about to marry she 
has coils of thick iron w’ire wound tightly round her limbs. The removal of the eyelashes and the hair from the eyebrows is also 
a general custom, 
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l'hoti>hii\ [y, ir. JId!trrshuj. 

HUN1ING CUsrOM. 


Mif <tl ft liipitopciInniUN bioviKlit briorr lf»r kinK fibow tlir prowfus <>l tlir 1 1 i be»nic*ti. 1 be animal tnok over 

one llunmnnd men live duyi* to rjet t fiom ito Inir in the reecU of a vviclr deep river. 1 be bead dect>rnlion« of tbe bunters 
are banana leaven, tbe niun ol victory 

As has iilri’ady Ix'tMi stiitfd tlu‘ st/iist* of solidarity is ('oniinoii to inankiiui : iiowluM't* is it stronger 
than among sawiges ; and not a few c ustoms are ('onc'ern(‘d with Ilu‘ strenglliening of this sense 
of solichirity. ()rmiments, clothing, and viirious mutilations of thc' body arc* outward and visible 
signs of what an Anu'rieiin soc iologist Ic'rms “ the* eonsedonsness of kincL” In these, as in otljer 
mattc'is, the* indixidnal has to eoidorm to the usage* ol his groiij)—noneonforniity is almost 
unthinkable. 

hA'c'ii bc'forc* biith the wc'llare of the* child has to be* considc'nal, and frec|Ut‘ntly there are food 
ic*slric tions for the paic'uts. espcciidly for the mother. In Guiana, if the father eats a paca (a 
rodent ;illic‘d to the guinea-jhg), tlic* infant’s mouth will protrude, or become spotted like the paca, 
which sj)ots will ultimately beconu* ulcH*rs. Among tlie l.and Dyaks of Born(*o, a husband, 
])rc'vious to the* birth of a child, ma\' not do work with any sharp instrument, excc‘pt wliat may 
be* absohitc‘lv nc'cc'ssary for his farm ; he may not tie tilings together with rataiis, or strike animals, 
or tire* gnus, or do aiw thingof a violent character, for fear of injuring the child. All these are 
ol>viously c'xamplc's of what is c alled sympathetic magic, and the curious custom of couvade, in 
whic h the* husband takc's to Ids bed when the wife is contined, and shortly after is waited upon 
by hc‘r. is based p,irtl\'. at Ic'ast, upon the same idea. On the otlier liand, in Murray Island, most 
of those who arc* about to bevome mothers eat the trumpet-shell, as that makes a hissing sound 
when bc'ing roasted, and the child is thereby supposed to become a good talker and singer and 
lustydungc*cl. 
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The boyhood of a savage passes happily willi irres})onsihility and games, but even tlu‘'>e liave 
theii social use. With toy bow and arrow he piutects himself for future lumliug or w.irtare, with a 
small fish-spear he learns a usidul lesson. Other gaiiK's tlevt'loj) the muscles and (piii kness of (‘ye 
and hand, and so unconsciously he is preparing himself lor tlie real busint‘ss of life ; but among 
many peoples, before he can ent('r upon tlu' duties of mauliood, important ( t'remouit'N ha\(‘ to bi‘ 
gone through. As a boy, lu' mixes with women and })lay> with girls ; like' tlumi, he is of V(‘rv little 
social ac'count ; but to be a man is a very diiterent matt(‘r. W ith us manhood is a }>has(‘ of growth ; 
with many sa\*ages it is a state* of gract'. ;\ boy does not Ix'conu* a man. lu* is madt' into a man. 
Ihis proc(‘Ss ini])lies being lormally r(‘cei\t‘d into tin' community of mc'U. It is in tlu'se initiation 
ceremoni('s that tlu' ingenuity of tlu* savage is most displayed. 

Sometimes a youth has to be born again by symbolic a(’t, but vt‘r\’ fn‘t|ueu11\' ht‘ is suppos'd to 
be killtnl, th(‘ ceremony Ix'ing accom})anied with realist ii' (h'tails, and the n'surrc'cl ion inaugurates 
the new life that dawns upon him. In all casi's he has to })ut away ('hildish things, and in some 
tribes so far is this ol)li\’i()U ol tlu* ])ast carried, that he is sn|)pO'^ed to have forgotten his own 
languag(‘ and has to be r(‘-taught how to speak. .\ mark(*d fea,tnr(‘ of these cei’(‘monie> is the 
disciplining ol tlie initiati's ; th(‘v always hav(‘ to undergo restraint and ])rivatiou, and very 
fre(]iu‘ntly ]iain. or evi'ii torture', is iutli('ted in order to mak(‘ them bra\’(‘ or to t(‘st tlu'ii' bravery. 
Fearsomi.' masks are gi'uerally worn during these* riti'S, and llit ir secri't naim s and import art* 
communi('at<'d to the initiates. Objt'c ts which am jcalonsh' kept screeiH'd Irom profane eyes an* 
shown to them, and their signiticaiu'e e\j>lained. To talo' one instaix'c. the* bull roar(‘r, a slat of 
wood tied to one ('ud ol a string the* other end of which is iasleixd to a sti( k, is show’u, and they 
are taught how' to whirl tliis mystic' iiistiument so as to make it gi\(' forth thi* l)o<)ming or bn//ing 
sound wliieli strikes terror into the hearts of tlu' nninitiatc'd. W’e tind the use of tht' bull roaicr in 
coniK'ction with initiation ('cremonii's in Australia, New (luinea. tlx' Solomon Islands, South atid 
We'st Afiica, and Frazil. lA'en in the most (ultured period oj (ucek (ivili/ation there wi'ic 





c:URIOU.S DANCF. 

To Uir acempar imrnt of drum-bcat. and . ymbaU the ti.aaked I ibrtnn danrrr. whirl thiouith ihr air. furr.inir a* it were a 
‘ t art wheel.” I heir lone frinued Rirdle* of vaL«' hair fty out like a hallrt-daru er a akiri until their hodira aeent parallel to 
the earth. 
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certain sacred niysterits, during the celel)ration of which the initiates danced, probably in a nude 
cf)ndition his we are told tliat th(‘ir boflies were daubed with clay), while they whirled the bull- 
roarer. The |)arallelisrn with the initiation ceremonies of the Australians is complete, and it is 
oln'ioiis that these and many otlier elements in the religious i)ractices and beliefs of the Ancient 
(ii’t'eks vN'ere survivals of sa,v'ag(‘ry. I h(* noise niad(‘ by the bull-roarer is not unlike that of a storm, 
so not unnaturally some savages emplov it to raise the wind, as in lorres Straits and South Africa, 
or more frefiuently to produce rain. This was, perha])s. its main purpose in North America. We 
are dehnitely told that at the snake-dance of certain Pueblo Indians of Arizona, the medicine¬ 
men twirled it raj)idly and succeeded in faithfully imitating the sound of a gust of rain-laden wind ; 
as one of the medicine-men (‘xplained, by making this sound they com|»elled tlie wind and rain 



Ku Hu ruii rtrsii c f ) 


IKIAL CILSIOM. 


1 Tfif /fun. K. li. /finuitt.t. 


T liin phnUiKinpli in til uicnt intrirst, nn it ircoiciii n modern invtoncr of n trin! Wv ordenl in llritiBli East Africa. 1 lie diapulr. 
>vf»ii li roncrinrd lire ifieft of a cow, waa by this method notisfnctorilv iirltird. 


to ('ome to the aid of the crops. E\en in some sii\age communities the bull-roarer has degenerated 
into :i pkiything, as has long been the ciise in t)Ui own country. This insigniticant object is j)erhaps 
tlie most iim ient, widelv-spread, and siicred religious svmbol in the world. 

['his. too, is th(' ot'c'iision when flu* moral code of the coiumunitv’ is inculcated, and instruction 
is given in fill tluit it beho\e> fi nuin to know and do. lT)r example, the manly virtues impressed 
on till' initiates of the \^'estern Islanders of I'orres Straits were : remembrance of admonitions, 
reticence, thoughtfulness, ri'spectful beluiviour, prompt obedience, generosity, diligence, kindness 
to parents and other relatives in decal and word, truthfulness, helpfulness, manliness, discretion in 
dealing with women, quiet temper. Bravery, ferocity, endurance of })ain and hardsliip, and other 
warlike (jualities, were regarded as great virtues. The prohibitions were against theft, borrowing 
without leave, shirking duty, talkativeness, abusive language, scandal, marriage with certain 
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individuals, revealing the sacred secrets. Careful advice is 
given as to tribal thities ; each individual must regard the 
tribal enemies as his own. Tlie tribal conscience of the 
iiativ(‘s of t])e Papuan Gulf is fully attuned to Nature’s law 
of tin* survival of the fittest : personal desires and all else are 
subordinated to tlie gn'at end of adding to the strength of 
the tribe. 

hrom this brief sketch it will be apparent that the 
initiation ceremonies are of the utmost importance to the 
savag(‘. It is diffK'ult for us to realizt* thi' reverence felt for 
th('S(‘ sa('red ( (‘remonit'S, and it must l)e admitt(*d that this 
int{'ns(‘ feeling, combined as it is with ladiceiu'e and discipline, 
has a strong edut'ative efh'ct on tht‘ j,)eopl('. I^’or this reason, 
if lor no othcT, these ceremonies are worthy <)f very careful 
study. Whatexa'r tends to take a man out of himself and 
to W(id him into solidarity with his fcilows is ani U})ward step 
in the slow a.nd laborious evolution of man, and dcservc's our 
sympatIndie respect. 

'rill' ])ermanerit (hdonnation of the ])ers()n l)y means of 
('Utting, boring the nose or (airs, knocking out teedh, puncturing 
or scarifying the skin, 


I'hiilti h\i\ Hitrrii Jtthnsion, 

H AIFU) R F'-SS IN C'. C U S tO M. 

I liiii ( V liiiclf ical toiffuro in afirrird Fiy 
the Manbrttu of C'onKt>l«ad, vvli<> 

often ini iCMwr itM leiiRtli fjy wcnviiiR blat t 
tlireacl into tfie linir'. I lie KlanlitiK eMect in 
itu reftNed lay I lie conipieNHion to vvliic li the 
itendM of newly -born RirU air Niibjci led. 
Note hIno tlie ( ii atii/ed fm e. 


may tn.k(‘ |)lac<‘ at vari¬ 
ous ])eriods of lift' ; l>ut 
many of them are ])er- 
formed when tlu' ( hild 
is young, and the arti- 
licial (hdormation of 
the ht'ad by means of 
boards oi' bandages must be bt'gun immt'diately after biilh. 
Vt'iy N'ai'it'd art* the rt'asons gi\(‘n for such practit'cs : some 
aj)pear to lu' probable, otlit'is are ])lausibl(‘ or iiisulh<d(‘nt, 
while ill many eases no rt'asoii can now he discovered with 
(I'ldainty. 

Sane ol the women of the WVstt'rn Islands of d'oires 
Straits had tlu* it‘|)reseulation of their tott'in st'arified on 
tht'ii body. In I-lornt'o and parts of Ntwv (iiiiiuai ('ertain 
tattoo designs signify that the man is a wariior and lias 
killt'd an enem\. .Among sonu' |)eo])le tattooing is pvv~ 
niiltt'd onl\’ to a free man, and ma\’ thus he indicati\a‘ of 
status, 'riie spt'cial sariety whiidi occurred in New' Zealand 
was a hla/on of deeds of honour. SonudiuK's tattooing or 
scaritication is a (harm to render llu' person iinnumc 
against la'ilain noxious animals, or as a curt' for, or 
to ward off illness. The dt'sign on the w’rist of a Kayan 
of Boriu'o jiit'venf.s tht' t‘Si'a|)e of his soul when ill, and 
tlu' Kayan wonu'u bt'lieve that their designs act as torches 
in till' next world, and that without tlicsc to light them 
they would rt'main for evei in total darkness ; a similar 
belief tucuis in the Pacihe. Other reast)ns have been 



A'f/ r/if niurfc.iu o/ J [ e'. .V. J/or/itj;, Khartoum. 

HAIRDRESSING CUSTOM. 

7 fie SKilluicN, who are tbe most numerous 
of the nesro tribes of the AnRlo-Esyptian 
Sudan, dress their hair in very fantastic 
forms, such as a halo, a helmet, a broad* 
brimmed hat tor as in the illustration 
above), and often ornament it with srass and 
feathers. 
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assigned for the custom among various tribes, but this is not tlie to enter into further 

details. Sufficient examples have been given to sliow that it is probable that, whatever may 
be the case at the present day, the origin of tattooing is not to be sought in the mere desire to 
beautify the body, but rather that it had a multiple origin mainly for social or magico-religious 
purposes. 

This conclusion concerning the signilii'ance of tattooing niav b(‘ taktMi to a|)plv’ in a general 
way to methods of artificial deformation of the person. 

After having been admitted to man s estate*, the next soida! stc'p is matrimony. \ ery diverse 
are the ways for obtaining a wife. Betrothals may bi* ari'anged bi*tw(‘(‘n infants, or even before 



RELIGIOUS CUSIOM 

1 his irives a typical view of Mohammedans at prayer in Alierria. 1 hrir vandals, which arr Ivirnc hrsidr ihirm, have 
been taken off their feet as a token of respect for their Ciod. I hr custom corresponds to the Christian custom nl removinit 
the hat from the head. 


they are born. Relatives may select a bride for the youth, in which f ast* ( arc is taken to select 
one who by her strength, industry, wealth, family influence, or otlier (jualification will lx* [)rofitable 
to the husband’s family. Among some Australian tribes wives are allocated by the council of old 
men as they choose—due regard, of course, being paid to customary forbidd(*n degrees of kindred 
and affinity—these wives or husbands consist of two classes, s|)ecial spousc^s and accessory spouses, 
the number or permanence of the latter being determined by the old nien. Ii)ls(;where the sel(*ction 
of a girl accompanied by courtship on the part of the young man is not infrequent, and there are a 
few tribes where the girl proposes marriage to the man. 

As a general rule among the less advanced peoples the actual marritigf; ceremony is not of 
much importance ; very frequently it is publicly ratified by the couple eating together food which 
has been cooked by the bride, or by their being tier! together. Wives may be obtained by 
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capture, but it is not always clear Ijow far this is a prearranged matter, for the screams, tears, 
or stragglings of the bride arc* known in some cases mendy to be part of the routine. The pur¬ 
chase of a wife ap|)ears to have its origin in tlie fact that the group or family of the bride loses 
tier servictis, and the* payment is, therefore, an indemniiication for loss ; an exchange of girls 
betw(*en the two groups or families gen(‘rally s(|uar(*s the account. Cases are known where the 
inde])t(*dness of the husband does not cease when th(‘ bride-price is paid, but payment has to be 
made for the (liildren as they arrive. nusband-j)urchas(‘ is known in India and elsewhere. 

I he last gH'at event in a man’s life is his d(‘ath, and there is a remarkable variation in custom 
with regard to tliis inevitable climax. I'hc^n* are peoples who appear to think little of it, and di.spose 
of the ('or|)se in a very unccMemonious manner ; but in the* great majority of cases it is felt that 



something mysterious has taken })la<’('. \ ery widt'spread is the belief that life should continue 

until old agt* wears out tlu* body, or until a man is killed in warfare. Disease or accident which 
end in death art* regarded as being due to the action ot some malevolent ])erson or spirit, and when- 
evei possible tlu* death has to bi' revenged. A local sorcerer, or more frequently one belonging to 
anothei community, is credited witli th(‘ death, and rc'prisal is made or indemnity claimed. Many 
prolonged \c'ndettas arc* due to this (ause. wliich. like snowballs, increase in volume as they roll 
along. 

A death has two aspc'cts. the pcusoual and the social. Human nature is pretty much the same 
eveiywhere ; relati\es feel a more or less intense grief at a death, and the methods of exhibiting it 
vary mainly in detail. Sorrow may be expressed by mutilation of tlie mourner—gasliing the flesh, 
lacerating the ears, cutting otl the joint ot a huger, or in other ways ; sometimes the blood is allowed 





From Stereo eo/iprii/ht hv] [ ('vilfi unful A I'mltru'iHHi. 

R R1.1GIO U S h F S [ IV’ AI. 

Thr frvtiva) o( ihr f'assovcr ta crlcbrotcd every aprine wilb ritrm exactly like thoar wl»i« li were oWaervrd on the niuhl ol the 
creat slaughter when the fiYat-born ol the Fgyptiana were alain The photograph, whit h wsa taken in I'aleatine, shows the 
finding of a aheep w'ithout blemish. 
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to fall on the corj)se, in some cases for 
the express purpose of giving increased 
vitality to the spirit of the deceased, in 
others as a mark of sorrow or pity for 
the dec(‘ased. A mourning costume of 
some kind or another, be it only the 
application of ashes or pigment to the 
skin, is practically universal and is 
worn for {)rescribed periods. Tabc^os 
and limitations of various kinds are 
usually enforced on mourners. 

It is difficult to imagine a method 
of (lis|)osiiig of the corpse that is not 
a('tually practised by some tribe. It 
may be eaten with more or less ceremony 
by relatives or enemies, or flung to the 
b(^asts of tlie field, the birds of the air, 
or fishes of the sea ; it may be buried 
in the ground full length, or in a con¬ 
tracted position, lying down or sitting 
up ; it may be deposited in a cave, on a 
platform, or in the fork of a tre(', (‘iiclosed in a stoiu' cist or wooden coffin, rammed into an earthen- 
wan^ jar, sent adrift in a canoe, or burnt by quicklime^ or fire. Thus in various ways the body is 
disposed of ; but, so far as is known, all mankind believes that this is not the end, and that life is 
('ontinued aft('r death. Funeral c(‘r(Mnonies liave 
generally two objects—the disposal of tlu‘ cor})se 
and the dismissal of tlie ghost. 

'riiere are diverse views coma'rning the nature 
of the soul ; indeed, wc‘ are told of ])e()})le wlio 
bc'lieve that more than one soul can be assoi iated 
with a human hotly. Vor example, Mary Kingsley 
states that the West African Negro iisindly 
believes in four : the soul that survivt's, the soul 
that lives in an animal away wild in the bush, 
the shadow cast by the body, and the soul tliat 
acts in dreams ; the witcli-doctor has different 
treatments when doctoring tlu‘ diseases that 
afflict these various souls of a man. For our 
present purpose we may ignore tlie mau\' theorit's, 
both of the cultured and unlettered, respecting 
the soul of the living, and confine ourselves to 
the soul immediately after death, which to 
avoid ambiguity will be sjiokim of as the 
ghost. 

'hwo contrasted beliefs are held with regard to 
the ghost, tlie one that it is friendly towards the 
living, the other that it is capricious when not 
a('ti\a‘l\’ liostikc These two beliefs call for differ¬ 
ent methods of treating the ghost. Sir Laurence 



SORCERY. 


Sorcerer* puttins tKe crown of *' Bood luck *' on the Kead 
of a pointed bride of Korea. 



/'/into hji] [/Cm. /'Yfit’/ion, tUst^ro. 

SPOR'I CUSIOM. 


f'alronry i* an exceeditiBly old custom omonBst the Arabs. dotiriK 
bark to a period anterior to the Christion era. 
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Gomme has pointed out that in the folk-lore of the Britisli Isles, on tlu' one luiiul, tliere is a 
definite representation of a cult of the dead based on the fear of dead kindred, and found in 
isolated patches of the country ; on the other hand, there is a definite' represt'iitation of a cult of 
the dead based on the love of dead kindred and friends ^,^enerally prevah'iit over tlu' country, Tlu' 
former he assigns to tlu' pre-Aryan inhabitants of Britain, while' the latter seems to liavt' bee'ii 
characteristic of tlie Aryan-speaking invaelers. The family religion of tlie latter ce'utred round 
the domestic hearth where the ancestral goel re'sieleel ; the eleael anceste)r has passe'el into a de'ity, 
and simply goes on prote'eTing his own family, and receiving suit and service' fre)m the'in as of 
old. Parallels to this bedief anel to the customs which it enge'uders may b(' found in Africa. 



M A R RIA G F: C F. R F M () N 'i 


In tlir T«mil morriotst* crrmioriinl tlir Kfidc nnd bridrKfoom arc sralrtl in « pnlnnqiiin 
tinncl. coloured cloth, etc., with little carved ficuren at chcIi « i.rner. I he crowd represenlti 
with the hair ghaved in front in orthodox faghi<in 


Imod offerings y)laced within or U|)on gni\'(-s mav have Ix'cn originally intendi'd lor the actual 
use of the ghost, as tliey still seem to be in many phu t'- ; for a similar reason, a woman we)uld be 
provided with the domestic appliances, while* a warrior would hava* his we*a])ons, ami an iinpoitant 
man would have sacrifu'ed at his grave slaves to wait on him ami wnas to minister to his j)lea,srne‘. 
As the human beings were kille'd that fheir ghosts might attend to the* powerful ghe^st, so freejnemtly 
objects were broken, for in ghost-laml only ghodly e)bje‘cts wonlel be m*e'essary. 01fe*rings might 
be made at graves when it was no longer believed that the ghost actually made* use of them, in tlie 
hope that the ghost would see' that he was remembered ami would fe-el kimllv dispeiseal to his living 
kinsmeai. 

The ghost generally haunts its last earthly abode for a longe*r or shorter time, and is apt thereby 
to be a source of annoycance or of fear to the survivors. It, therefore, becomes necessary to ensure 
the riddance of the ghost—it must be laid, as we express it. This is perhaps the significance of some 
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of the spectacular death ceremonies or fleatli-dances of many savages. 7'hese ceremonies usually 
take place at more or less r(*gular intervals, or when occasion seems to demand it. The survivors 
have presumably performed the requisite obsequies ; they have gone into mourning and observed 
the traditional taboos and customs. Tliey have mourned and done thtiir duty, and they want to be 
(piit of ghostly visitors. 

It is true that the ('onservatism of savages is the sheet-anclior of ethnologists, though it would be 
wise not to lay too much stress on it. A perfectly isolated people probably changes its customs with 
extreme slowness, but such a peopk' is hard to find. There is increasing evidence that many move- 



I'hoto hfi'] [(', M'. HatterMey. 

SFMRITUALISM, 


Thciir four brndrd frnnrc*. whicli nrr «acipd ond strictly Runrdcd in n temple, nre suppuNcd to contain the Npirits of the dead 
The one carried shoulder-hiRh by the native drenscd in white containd that of tlie late KinR Mtena of URanda ; the other three 
those of his neor relations. 

ments of population have occurred at different times over the greater part of the surface of the 
earth, and students are now endeavouring to trace them ; it sliould also be borne in mind that 
cultural drifts may take place with extremely little racial migration. It is this contact of peoples, 
whether through war, trade, or peaceful infiltration, that is the mainspring of progress. Different 
ways of doing things, different ideas, different ideals, come into juxtaposition. The savage is just 
as ready to note thi'se differences as the civilized man ; nor does lie fail to take advantage of many 
of them. 

When a people addicted to one set of customs mixes with those who practise others, what 
is to happen ? This depends upon various circumstances ; but, speaking broadly, the more energetic 
people impress their customs to a great extent on the less vigorous, though the indigenous customs 
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have a tendency to persist in a more or less debased form among the servile population or among 
the women and children. 

The dominant i)eople generally has a strong political organization, which is forced on the 
weaker people, and with this a more; developed religion is generally combined, which naturally 
becomes dominant. When two diverse social organizations come into contact with one another 
some adjustment becomes necessary ; and as fundamental matters like the reckoning of 
descent, marriage regulations, or the inheritance of property cannot be lightly set aside, 
compromises generally occur. There is considerable difficulty in some cases in determining 
whether intermediate conditions are the result of a natural evolution or are due to the contact 
of two or more culturi^s, each example lias to be studied on its own merits, and this problem 
of evolution or amalgamation is the most important one that is now engaging the attention of 
ethnologists. 

It is only possible in a short space to deal perfunctorily with a few of the more important customs 
of various peoples, and what has b(.‘en here attempted is to give an indication of the scope of 
Customs of the World, and the great interest which attaches to its subject. Someone has said: 
“ There is nothing in the end which is not in the beginning.'' and an unbroken continuity can be 
traced between most of our customs and those ot dur barbarian forefathers, who, in their turn, 
received them from their savage ancestors. Existing barbarians and savages are belated stragglers 
in the race of life, and that is why we consider that their customs are not curiosities to be gaped 
at or scofh'd at, siiic(‘ for us, as wf‘11 as for them, tlu'V iirv, full of signiftcance. 






/■'rom “ Thf Jhiled lU'ud fJuntt^rs <>/ 

AmonK certain cannibal tribe* in Northnr 
in Iront a* a aisn of rriarriaRe, 1 hr woman 
ahavedi off. 


Major A. J. JS. Tretneartie. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOM. 

Nierria a tail made of palm fibre i« worn behind and a small bunch of leaves 
with the hair left to ei'ow is probably in mourninE* es the hair is usually 


vvom< 






I:i tile 1 lismari.k Ait'.lnpcl.i ;o ilirri' is ;i society calUni the Ihik l>uk, into wliit h, ^ciuTallN , \ouni; niou inusi Ik- iiiilia'od before tfu*\ 

can secure a wife. To lUe niniiinated, and to women who aUeinpi to i'i\ into thi' Societv's .seen'is. the peiialiN is deatii, and slratme crie 

and nneartlilv sound , fr. in the pr.’ceednms alone leaeh then ears 



Frorn ^"Melanesians ntnl J*ol i/nesia ns," hy (lenr(}e Brown, />,/>.] \^By /wnnission of Messrs, Macmillan <<’ ('o, 

BASILAHI WOMEN WEARING SHELLS AS A SIGN OF MOURNING. 

In many parta of Melantraia viKiblc aiuna ul mourninc are customary; in some places the women wear an additional garment, 
and in others are less clothed, and some special ornament, often a necklace, is a frequent sign. 
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INTRODUCTORY, 

AND CUSTO.MS RELATINi; TO lURX'II 

Melanesia is the name given to a series of grou])s 
of islands in the South Pacific, commencing in the 
east with the Fiji group, which is somewhat sejtar- 
ated from the others, and induding, in a cliain 
extending in a direction from south-east to nortli- 
west, New Caledonia, tlie Loyalty Islands, the New 
Hebrides, the Banks Islands, the Santa ('ruz group, 
the Solomon Islands, the Bismarck Archij)elago, 
the Admiralty Islands and New Guinea. 

Though the inhabitants of the Fiji Islands, 
which are closely adjacent to some of the groups of 
those of Polynesia, should, strictly speaking, be 
dealt with under the heading of Melanesia, it has 
been found more convenient to include them in a 
later article on Polynesia, as the peoj)le of tliese 
islands have been profoundly affected by Polynesian 
influence. 

The Melanesians, though differing among them¬ 
selves in physical characteristics, may be de.scribed 
broadly as a dark people, the colours of their skins 
being varying degrees of dark or chocolate-brown 
(not black, as their name would imply), of an 



I'rom “ 'flit Mclftufsuins •>/ Urttish Few duinea," 

A MARRIAGEABLE GIRL. 

I attoolns of a Koiln (New Guinea) girl who ha* 
reached a marriageable age. The decoration ia begun 
when iihe is about five years old, and is added to year 
by year as she gets older. The V-shaped marks on the 
cheat, with certain others, arc done last, and are an 
indication that the girl is marriageable. 
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average stature of about five feet four inches, and with black, frizzy hair. In some of the 
islands forming the extreme west portion of the Melanesian scries, and especially in New 
Guinea and the Admiralty Islands, are found ])eople, now distinguished by the name “ Papuan,” 
who, rpeaking generally, are taller and darker-skinned than the Melanesians, and among whom 
a somewhat convex nose is a characteristic feature ; but the Melanesian strain has been largely 
introduced into the blood of these people, except as regards the western portion of New Guinea 
and a few other places. 

The mode of dress of the Melanesians differs considerably in various parts of their area. The 
men in many places go naked, and even where they have some covering, it is usually only a loin- 
clotli, or a perineal band, tied round the waist and })assed between the legs ; and the dress of the 



Co/>vrij/ht, fhitfhinnou <(• C^'., Liuulon.] 

MAP SHOWING MELANESIA. POLYNESIA. MICRONESIA. AUSl RALIA AND THE 

MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


women consists in most places of a cloth or ])etticoat of leaves, tied round the waist, or a perineal 
band. Only a lew places have been found in which it is the habitual custom of the women to go 
absolutely naked, at all events after they have attained to a marriageable age. 

There are also innumerable local and tribal customs as to ornaments ; but it may be said that, 
speaking broadly, these generally consist of featlier ornaments worn on the head, necklaces and 
pendants of shells, dogs’ teeth, beads, dried fruit, etc., hung round the neck, ear-rings in consider¬ 
able variety, nose ornaments, and belts, armlets, wrist-bands, leg-bands and anklets, of which some 
are made of plaited fibre, some of bark, and others of shells, and some of which are in places made 
by a textile |)rocess. Flowers and bright-coloured leaves are largely used in most places to add to 
the brightness of their attire. 

In artistic ideas there is a wide divergence between the development of the various tribes. 
Some of the people produce elaborate designs, which are seen in their personal ornaments, and 












INITIATION CEREMONY IN THE TORRES STRAITS 

Scene at the ceremony of initiation of youths by a secret society in one of the Torres Straits Islands. During this ceremony the youths for the first time witness the sacred dai 
and learn some of the legends of their tribe; after it they are gathered together and attacked by armed men. dressed up to represent spirits, and often badly hurt. 
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the carving and decoration of their important buildings, canoes, implements and utensils, and 
which include realistic and conventional representations of human beings, birds, animals and 
plants : and considerable artistic power is sometimes met with among tribes, who in other respects 
are among the most primitive. 

Tattooing is common in most of the islands. In some both males and females are tattooed ; 
in others, only females. As regards both sexes, the decoration is in many places adopted as an 
indication of having attained the state of puberty, and being marriageable, this being especially 
so with females ; indeed, in many places tattooing is a necessary qualification for marriage of a 
woman, and in some it is so for a man. Again, in certain districts special tattoo patterns are adopted 
as clan marks ; also, in some places distinctive designs are tattooed upon men as an honourable 

mark, the commonest in¬ 
dication of the decoration 
being that the man has 
taken life; and in this 
case the pattern adopted 
will sometimes further in¬ 
dicate whether the life 
taken is that of a man 
or a woman. Scarifica¬ 
tion—that is, the cutting 
of the flesh, so as to 
leave permanent scars—is 
also a common form of 
body decoration ; and here, 
again, it is frequently of 
a distinctive character, in¬ 
dicating the person’s clan. 

Nose boring and ear 
piercing are also extremely 
usual with both sexes; 
both the septa and the 
wings of the noses are 
bored, but especially the 
former, and in the holes 
thus made are afterwards 
inserted various forms of 
ornament, the commonest 
being a pencil of shell or 
bone. 'I'he boring of the ear may only amount to a hole sufficiently large for the insertion of a 
pendant ornament ; but in many places the hole is made larger, and is afterwards gradually still 
further extended, until it is capable of holding a large ornamental disc or ring, the flesh of the ear 
holding the disc very much as the rim of an eye-glass holds the lens inside it ; and, when an 
ear with a hole so dilated is without its ornament, it hangs down in a long pendant loop of flesh. 

Cannibalism used to prevail throughout the greater part of Melanesia, but there are places where 
its past existence is stoutly denied by the people, and where no traces of it can be found. In many 
parts European control and missionary mfluence have put a stop to it; but it is undoubtedly still 
habitually indulged in, as of old, in places which this control and influence have not reached ; and, 
even where it has ceased as an openly conducted practice, it is often indulged in secretly and 
furtively. 



yiy A, /'./f.iS. 


1 he three dnncrrii. The masU of the front one has no cye-openinKs, so the second one 
has to Kuide him with a piece of rope. In dancine each fool is raised hi^h before it is 
broueht to the orround, and there are lonK pauses between each step. 
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The front dancer ot the same ceremony. 1 hey emcrcr from a sacred house, wearing 
the sacred masks, and dance into the horse-slioc Kroup of men. and back again into the 
house, and repeat the performance twice. I he way in whicl> tl^e front dancer fiolds fiis 
arms and hands is a peculiarity of this dance. 


Many of the ceremo¬ 
nious observances of the 
Melanesians are extremely 
peculiar and interesting, 
and it is proposed first to 
give examples of some of 
those which relate to the 
various ordinary stages of 
a man’s life. 

Special ceremonies in 
connection with the birth 
of a child are not widely 
indulged in, but they are 
met with in places ; in 
many they are confined 
to births of first-born 
children, and in some to 
the children of chiefs. 

La Couvade, that is the 
lying-up by the father as 
an invalid, and customs 
approaching it are found 
in some parts. In one of 
the Solomon Islands this 
practice has actually been met with; and both there and in the New Hebrides and Banks 
Islands it is in places the custom, not only for the mother, botli before and after the child s 
birth, to refrain for a 
period from eating certain 
food, which, it is thought, 
would be harmful to the 
infant (tliis being pretty 
universal in Melanesia), 
but for the father to do 
so also ; and the father 
will sometimes abstain 
from lifting heavy weights, 
or climbing trees, or en¬ 
gaging in any hard work, 
or going out to sea, the 
belief being that, if he 
does so, the babe will 
suffer. In the Banks 
Islands the father will not 
for a month after the 
birth of a child go into 
any of the sacred f)laces 
into which the child could 
not go without risk. 

Among the Koita of New 


f 4# ♦ 

V# 








[//y A. C, JJfuIdtm, >Sr./K, r JLii. 

' dancer* turnimt round to dance back again to the aacred houac. During thia 
turning movement they kick out aa ihcufch trying to drive aomelhing away. 
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Guinea, too, the food restriction to which the mother is subject prior to birth is imposed upon the 
father also, and it is believed that, if he broke it, the child would become seriously ill. 

In one of the New Hebrides Islands, when a newborn infant is eight or ten days old, a sacrifice 
is made to secure it against misfortune. In another, when the child is ten days old, the father goes 
down to the beach to wash its clothes ; and, as he does so, he scatters along the path little toy bows, 
if the child is a boy, and fragments of the pandanus fibre out of which mats arc made, if it be a 
girl ; the idea of the bows is tliat the boy is to be a strong bowman, and that of the fibre relates 
to the girl’s future duty of making mats, which are a form of currency. If the child dies after eating 
food for the first time, the yiarents will never afterwards eat the same sort of food. In another 
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From “ The Meluoexintis <»/ /trifish Nnr dnmed^" hti C. <{. [Jfy jiermimon of the Cambriiige (/niversity Press. 


A "DUBU- CEREMONIAL Pl.ATlORM OF THE KOFI A (NEW GUINEA). 

It is •acred, and the gFriiitB of the dead arc suppoBcd to resort to it at times. Each post and plank ha» a hereditary owner 
who is responsible for it. It is the meetin^'placc for discunsion of serious matters, and « man who for the first time had taken 
human life used to sit in ulory upon it. 

island of the same group a first-born son remains ten days in the house, during which time the father’s 
kinsmen take food to the mother, and on the tenth day the father gives them food and mats; these 
kinsmen of the father then lay upon the infant’s head mats and tlie strings with which pigs are 
tied, wliich the fatlier accepts as a sign that they will afterwards, if necessary, feed and help his son. 
In one of the Banks group the birth of a first-born son is the occasion for a noisy and playful ftght - 
a pretended attack by tlie kinsmen of the mother, whom the father afterwards buys off. 

In the Gazelle Peninsula (Bismarck Archipelago) there is ceremony on the birth of the first 
child of a prominent person. A sorcerer must be present, and he performs charms over the mother’s 
food, and blows coral lime in different directions to scare away the evil spirits, and rubs it into the 
body of the mother. After the birth a fire is made, and the baby is passed by a woman through 
the smoke with the words : “ Become strong, acquire much tabu ” (native shell-money), “ throw 
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the spear and sling tlie stone,” in the case of a boy, and ” Grow big, be strong to work, so that you 
may work in the fields,” in that of a girl. At this ceremony, also, the sorcerer is present, and he 
puts his hand in the smoke, holding a little ash between his fingers, and with the latter he touches 
the eyes, ears, temple, nose and mouth of the baby, for the purpose of strengthening it against evil 
spirits. 

In the central parts of New Britain (Bismarck Archipelago), when a woman gives birth to a 
child (first-born or otherwise), the men of the village assemble in the club-house, each holding a 
tree branch; they burn the leaves, but break off some of the twigs which have young shoots upon 
them ; they then hold these twigs in their hands, and, as they do so, one of them speaks a charm 
over a piece of ginger, and then divides the ginger among the others ; the men chew the ginger, and 
spit it out upon the twigs, which they then hold in the smoke. The reason for this ceremony appears 



AN INITIATION CEREMONY IN THE TORRES STRAITS. 

Scene durinK the dancins at a ceremony of initiation of youths in one of the 1 orrea Strait* laianda. The men Ro through 
a long aeries of curiovia and fantastic dances on the seashore. 


to be, not, as is usual in birth ceremonies, the benefiting of the child, but the belief that, if the 
men do not perform it, they themselves will be cowardly in war, and their weapons will lose their 
power. 

In New Ireland (Bismarck Archipelago) the birth of a first-born is the occasion for a very different 
ceremony, consisting of a sham fight between the men and the women of the village, the former 
being armed with sticks, and the latter with stones and other missiles ; at the conclusion of the 
battle there is a feast of pigs and vegetables. 

In one of the Solomon Islands, when a woman is about to give birth to a child, the women of her 
village build her a small leaf-hut away in the bush ; and there she has to remain in the damp and dirt, 
often with the rain pouring in through the roof, until the child is born. No male hand must take 
part in the building of the house, and no man, not even her husband, must approach it whilst she 
is there ; and the husband must not see the child for at least a fortnight after birth. 1 he birth of 
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the child is followed by a blood-sprinkling ceremony per¬ 
formed by the women 

In a district of South-east New Guinea a mother always 
lifts up or presents her child to the first full moon that 
occurs after its birth, as this causes the child to grow fast 
and talk soon. 

The Koita people of New Guinea have a birth cere¬ 
mony. When the child is three or four weeks old, it is 
decked out in much finery, and carried by its mother, 
who is also much ornamented, to her mother’s house. 
She is accompanied by her husband’s sister, who walks 
behind, carrying an empty pot, a spear, a petticoat and 
a fire stick. The two women then sit together, smoking 
and chewing betel; but they are shortly interrupted by 
the wife of the mother’s brother, who stri])s the orna¬ 
ments off both mother and child, and these, together with 
the pot, spear and petticoat, go as a present to the cliild’s 
relations on its mother’s side ; subsequently a similar 
return present is made before the mother and child leave 
the house. 

In the Mekeo district of New Guinea, when a first child 
is born, the peojde of the village collect near the house, 
and sing all through the night; and the next morning the 
child’s father kills a pig or dog for them, and they have a 
f^st. There is no dancing ; and even the feast is omitted 
if the village is in mourning for a recent death. 

In parts of the mountainous interior of New (iuinea the 
birth of a child is the occasion for a mock hostile attack by 
women. Thus among the Kuni people, on the birth of a 
woman’s first baby, a number of women assemble in the 
village, and attack her house and the village club-house 
with darts ; and among the Mafulu it is the custom to 
celebrate the appearance into life of the first-born child of 
a chief by a feminine attack, in which the women enter 
the village in full dancing decorations, armed in both 
hands witli spears and clubs, and make an attack upon 
the chief’s house and the village club-house, hurling their 
spears at the buildings with such force that they sometimes 
penetrate the roofs, and this ceremony is followed by pig¬ 
killing and feasting. 

In the 'Forres Straits Islands, when tlic mother is in 
travail and great pain, her husband will sometimes go to 
the sea, and continue diving into it, j)ossibly for hours, 
until the child is born, the belief being that by this means 
the mother’s pain is alleviated. In case birth be delayed, 
a sorcerer will take some sacred object and jmt it in the 
sea, whereupon tlie child will be born ; or the husband will 
stand in the sea until bis legs are cold, and so produce the 
same result. 



Photo from “ The XfrUaieAionx of llritixh Sric (liiinea." 


CAJSTOMARY TATIOOING. 

TaltooinK of a Koila «»rl. She has had much 
of the back part of her body done, but tattooinx 
above the waial in front (nee page 1> will not be 
done till ghe ha» reached a marriaecable age. 
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In some of the islands near the eastern end of New Guinea, on the birth of a first child, a 
token is taken to tlie garden and placed in the sheath of a base leaf of a banana-tree, one 
being chosen which is likely to bear fruit in about a month. When this has occurred, a feast 
is given to the child’s maternal uncles, the fruit of this banana-tree being specially included in it, 
and three or four similar feasts are afterwards given at intervals of about a month. The restrictions 
upon the mother’s diet are reduced at each of these feasts. The father goes to the club-house for 
some six months, and for the first of these; he also is under a food restriction, the violation of which 
would, it is believed, result in illness of the child. He is not allowed to see the child during about 
the first month, and even for some time after that he avoids approaching or passing near his wife, 
if the child is with her, and will on no account touch the latter till it is from five to eight months 

_ old, as, if he did so, it 

would cease to thrive, or 
even become dangerously 
ill. When the time comes 
at which the father may 
safely handle the child, 
tlie mother ties strings 
of shell-beads round its 
wrists and above its 
elbows, this being, in fact, 
a signal to the father. 

Infanticide is widely 
])ractised almost every¬ 
where in Melanesia. An 
unmarried girl who has<»a 
child will generally kill it, 
for, though sexual morality 
is but loose throughout 
most of the islands, and 
in many cases does not 

exist, it is usually con- 
[/ln A. r. //a,Nou, .SejK. r./i.S. i • i 

A SF.CRET sociRiA sidered undesirable for an 

Scene nl iKc ceremony of inititttion of youtli* by onothci nrerct »oricty in one of the Ulimarried gicl tO givC 

I orre* StrnitM lalancis. 1 he itutiHtpn have to live for « month in the little hutn. which are i , 

lied to theii bocJieN, nrul duiinK thnt time they are innlructcd in the c ustom* oi their tribe Oil til tO R CllllCt, anO 111 

and BR to how they, hnvinK beconce men, must conduct themselveR. lliany dlStl'lCtS it is a 

disgrace and an oilence, for which heavy punishment, in some places death, is meted out 
to her. 






’I 




But there are many rt'asons for killing liabies born in lawful wedlock. Sometimes the parents 
do not want more children, or it may he the bab\’ is not of the desired sex, in which case it will be 
killed. 'I'liis st‘.\ preterence may be one of tlie lather and mother only, based jierhaps upon the 
sex ot their existing children ; but there are islands where boys are generally preserved and girls 
killed, and vice \'ersa 

1 he birth of twins is not disliked everywhere, in fact, it is in places a matter of pride; but 
there are many districts where the prejudice against it is very strong, and, indeed, the birth will 
be contemptuously likened by the woman’s neighbours to the litter of a pig or a dog, and in some 
places the suspicion actually arises that the twins have se|)arate fathers. Wherever twins are 
disliked, it is customary to kill one of thenu Deformed bal)ies are often killed ; but among 
some of the tribes of Dutcli New Guinea they are preserved, in order that they may, when 
grown up, become magicians or witches. 




r^oby'l \J. W. Utatttf, Ilohort. 


MAL.I ORMATION OK THE EARS. 

A man of the Solomon Islanci*. The lobc« of hi* eafm having been bored, he ha» afterward* inarrted a succesaion of thing* 
into the holea, ao a* to make them larger and larger, and finally capable of holding big diac-ahaped ornament*, in the absence 
of"which they hang in fle*hy loop*. 
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From “ MvJnursion.i nnd Fofjmrxinnx."] [/t(i pmni.mon of SU'i$rn. Mucmillnn .(• Co. 


COVERING WORN AFTER CHILD-BIRTH. 

A Kiriwtnn (Soutli-ea«t Nrw Guincn) wonmn with ihe loni? covrrinR shnwl 
of Rrn«« worn for a prriod after child-birth. At ordinary times her clothioR 
Is only a short petticoat of Rrass. 


■ In parts of the interior of New 
Guinea some rather peculiar reasons 
for infanticide by a married woman 
are given. A Kuni woman has 
been actually known to kill her 
baby, in order that she might be 
free to suckle a pig ; and a Mafulu 
woman is sometimes constrained to 
do so, because it is a disgrace to 
have a child before she has pro¬ 
vided a pig for a village feast; and, 
if when the child is expected there 
is no feast impending to which the 
pig can be given, or the mother is 
unable to provide a pig, she must 
conceal tlie birth and kill the child. 
These Mafulu women also often kill 
their babies as the result of a sort 
of superstitious ceremony. The 
child being born, the mother goes 
to a river, from which she takes a 
little water, and gives it to the 
babe. If it seems to accept and 
take the water into its mouth, it is 
a sign that it is to live ; if not,*'it 
is a sign that it is to die, and she 
throws it into the river. This 
practice is certainly superstitious in 
origin, and is so to a large extent 
still, but not entirely ; indeed, a 
woman who is childless, and wants 
a child, will sometimes accompany 
the mother to the river, and take 
and adopt a child which would 
otherwise have been drowned, and 
there can be no doubt that she first 
learns the mother’s intentions. 


CUSTOMS AND CKKKMOMKS RELATING TO THE LERIOD OK VOUTIL 

Ihere aie among the Melanesians numerous customs and ceremonies relating to the period 
of childhood and youth, most of them associated with either the first wearing of clothes, 
attainment to the age of ]ni])erty, or initiation of boys into the customs and mysteries of 
the tribe. 

In the centie of New Britain (Bismarck Archipelago) the assumption by a first-born boy or girl 
of clothing is the occasion for a feast. The child is decorated, and its hair is shaven, so as to form 
a crown on the head , and then it sits, and is admired. If a boy, he sits naked until a loin-cloth is 
biought by a near relative, who rubs his loins with it, speaks charms over it, and fastens it on the 
boy s body. Then a masked dance takes place, and the boy is initiated into the mysteries. A 
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man is beaten before his eyes, as an illustration of what will happen to him if he reveals the secrets. 
Also the boy’s legs are beaten, to make him walk quickly, and his mouth is struck, to make him 
speak boldly. 

Among the Roro and Mekeo people of New Guinea the custom is for a boy’s fathet to kill a 
dog or a pig, which he first hangs to the front of his hou.se, and then gives to the boy’s maternal 
uncle, and it is eaten by the members of the boy’s mother’s family ; after this the boy is sent to 
the uncle, who in his own house puts on the boy’s perineal band ; but the boy’s father and paternal 
relatives must not be present whilst it is being done. 

This and other ceremonies relating to boys, in which the male relatives of the mother take a 
principal part, and in connection with which it is commonly the custom for the father to give a 
feast, or even substantial presents, to these relatives, are all associated with the idea of descent 
in the female line, wliicli is common in many parts of Melanesia, and under which a child belongs to 
the clan of its mother, and is related to her people, rather than to tliose of the father. The mother’s 
relatives are in many places largely responsible for the upbringing of the child, as one of their own 
family, and, indeed, in some districts there is a regular system under wliich a boy has for some time 
to render services to his maternal uncle, such as helping him in his garden work, and when out at 
sea in his canoe. 

In the Mafulu mountains of New Guinea, where the women do not wear grass petticoats, their 
dress being merely a perineal band, similar to that of the men, the first wearing by a boy or girl ot 
that garment is the subject of a ceremony. There is a dance and a feast, and a pig is killed, and 
the child, having been heavily adorned beforehand with ornaments, is placed standing on the body 



THE PRICE OF A BRIDE IN SANTA CRUZ. 


Santa Cruz feather money, the price of a bride, made of red feathers from under the winir of a parrot : the feathers are 
attached to piKCon*' feathers, and then bound in row* into a prepared foundation, and the money ia colled up and packed with 
peculiar ornaments. 
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of the slain pig, and whilst so standing, is decorated with a long, boa-like feather ornament, which 
is placed over his head ; but, instead of having its ends tied up at the back of the head, as such 
an ornament is always worn there, it has the ends left hanging down over his shoulders. 

These Mafulu people have another ceremony of a nature which has not been met with elsewhere, 
namely, the conferring upon a child of the right to enter and live in the village club-house. Here 
again there is dancing, pig-killing and feasting, and the child is made to stand upon the body of 
the pig ; but the man who has placed it there immediately picks it up again, and runs with it to 
the club-house at one end of the village enclosure, upon the platform of which two rows of men 
are sitting, and hands it to the man at an end of one of the rows; the child is then rapidly passed 
from hand to hand along that row, and then along the other row, after which it is returned to its 
carrier, who runs with it to the club-house at the other end of the village, where also two rows of 



From “ ftrftxxtfj Jnhvf der perrnixsion of Mesxrx. Strorker d.‘ SchrUder, 

CUSIOMARV MALFORMATION. 

In one of the diitricta of New Britain (Diamarch Archipelotco) there ia n cuatom of compresRinR the skull* of infants, so that 
their heads itrow into the curious shape sliown in the plate. Skull deformation is quite unusual in Melanesia Rcnerally. 

men are sitting, and where the child is again passed from hand to hand along the rows, and returned 
to the carrier, who restores it to its parents. 

They also have a ceremony for conferring upon a child the right to use a drum and dance at 
festivals. This is very similar to the one above described with reference to the perineal band, except 
that the chief event is the placing of the child on the body of the dead pig, followed by a beating of 
the drum and a subsequent handing of the drum to the cliild, who also beats it, and returns it. 

Initiation and pul>erty ceremonies are closely associated ; indeed, the attainment to puberty is 
usually the period at which a boy is initiated—that is, instructed in the customs and ways, and, 
if there are such, the mysteries of his tribe. Seclusion in a separate building and avoidance of 
the boy by other people during the period of initiation are common features of its accomplishment, 
and prior to, or during the initiation, the boy usually has to undergo considerable discomforts. 

In Bartle Bay (New Guinea) a boy must, prior to initiation, scrape an unripe mango fruit into 
the empty shell of a coconut, mix salt sea-water with the scrapings, and then drink the concoction, 



ny the courtesy of] | y; 11 esse- Wartcf/g. 

A MASKED DANCER OF A DUK-DUK SECRET SOCIETY OF THE BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO. 

TKe»e ■ocictieM conduct tWcir myaterics in accludcd apacra wKcrc the uninitiated and women are forbidden to enter. Tfie 
fnembera friKbten tbe people with Kideoua noiaea and ahrieka, and aometimea ruah out. drraard in their maaka. and beat 
the -men, puraue the women and children, rob the sardena and terrify everyone. 
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Another type of drcB» of a •ecret society. 


and afterwards wash it down with another draught 
of sea-water ; after wliich he must dive into the 
sea, and swim below the surface with his mouth 
open, drinking sea-water as he does so. It is said 
by the people that the swallowing of all this salt 
water does not make the boy sick, which is an 
amazing thing, though apparently the tendency to 
sickness is counteracted by drinking the milk of 
green coconuts. 

In the Anchorite Islands (near the Admiralty 
group) boys who are to be initiated are taken to 
a special house, away from the village, where they 
are placed in charge of an old man. Special food 
only must be eaten by them, this being prepared 
in the village, and sent to them by the chief. 
They must not wet their hair in salt water, nor 
catch fish, nor look at a woman, and, if a boy’s 
father comes to the house, the boy must retire, 
so as not to see him. During this seclusion 
tliey are instructed in the customs and ways 
of their people. Ultimately the boys return to 
their own houses, each with a huge wooden heart- 
shaj)ed erection on his head; a feast is held, 
and then for the first time the boys may chew 
betel-nut. 

In a district of the island of New Britain (Bis¬ 
marck Archipelago) it is the custom, when a number 
of boys have reached the age of puberty, to hold 
a great feast, at which all the boys’ relatives are 
present. At a stage of the feast a rush is made by 
the men towards the boys, who are quickly seized 
from behind, and their arms pinioned ; this is a 
dangerous performance for the men, because the 
boys are entitled in self-defence to spear the men, 
and, indeed, it is etiquette for a boy who breaks 
away to attempt the life of his would-be captor. 
While the boys are being held, a chief or relative 
advances towards each of them with a coil of shell 
money, which he throws over the boy’s head on 
to his shoulders, upon which all further resistance 
must cease. Sometimes a boy, who has escaped 
capture in this general attack, will be secured 
afterwards, being decoyed into some place, where 
men are waiting to fall upon him and throw the 
string of shell-money on to his shoulders. 

The capture being effected, each boy must go 
away into the bush, where houses are erected for 
them, and must remain there for from three to 
six months. During his seclusion there he must 
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not meet or see a female relative, though there is no objection to his seeing other women; if by 
accident he meets a female relative, he must offer her anything he may have in his possession, 
apparently as a compensation for the shame of having been met by him, and this she will take 
without a word. 

The period of seclusion being over, the boys are lodged in houses built for them on tlie shore, and 
a feast, given by their friends, completes the ceremony. 

Perhaps some of the most interesting examples of initiation are those connected with admission 
of a boy to a secret society. The ceremony above mentioned with reference to the first wearing of 
a loin-cloth by a New Britain boy is of this character ; but there are in parts of Melanesia various 
secret societies, the admittance into which is the initiation ceremony of the boys. 

These societies, which celebrate mysteries strictly concealed from the uninitiated and from women, 
are found almost ever^^where in Melanesia. Their purj)oses, and the practices associated with them, 
vary in different islands ; but, speaking generally, they may be described as societies of men, who 



DUK-DUK MASKED MEN. 


Duk-duk ma«krd men preparing for dance in their •ccret encloaure during the ceremony of initiation of youth* into the 
mysteries, and their admission into the society. The youths are mucli beaten with sticks during the dancing, and arc then 
themselves taught the dances, after which they receive their mask* and grass garments. 

have been initiated into the superstitions and mysteries of the tribes, and who meet together in 
buildings or spaces, usually carefully concealed, often defended by taboo marks, and wliich in 
most islands the uninitiated and the women are not allowed to approach ; the penalty for doing 
so is usually very severe, and is, indeed, often death. The members of the societies meet in 
these places, and all that the rest of the peoi)le know about the proceedings there is that strange 
cries and unearthly and terrifying sounds issue from them, the latter being in fact j)roduced by 
means of implements made for the purpose, and both being intended to strike fear into the hearts 
of outsiders. Extraordinary masks and garments are made in these ydaces, and occasionally parties 
of men emerge from them, elaborately dressed in these masks and garments, which completely 
conceal their identity, and give them a truly alarming appearance ; they rush into the villages, 
rob the gardens, strip the fruit trees, pursue the terrified women and children, beat any man they 
can catch, and especially administer severe chastisement to any unfortunate being who has in some 
way incurred the disfavour of the society. As a rule, a youth who has not become a member of 
one of these societies cannot take a position of full social equality with the young men who are 
members, and he will not usually be able to secure a wife. 
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It is difficult to say what has been the origin of these societies. Probably it has been of a super¬ 
stitious nature, and in most cases has been associated with sorcery and the desire to ward off evil, 
or^ bring prosperity to their members. Their terrifying noises and masked raids are obviously 
more or less of a fraud; but even when this fraud is found out or suspected by the other people of 
the village, as is now the case in some places, this does not altogether remove their fear of the society 
and its doings ; and, indeed, some of the latter are alarming enough in tiiemselves, without the added 
superstitious fear. 

Among the best known examples of these secret societies are those of the diik-duk communities, 
occupying portions of the Bismarck Archipelago, and one type of these societies will now be 



The next day the dttk~duk enter decorated canoes, and are rowed along the shore hy unmasked men, forming a sort of full- 
dress parade before the assembled villagers. Many still believe that these dreadful figures and the awful sounds which they 
make arc not human, and arc terribly frightened of them. 


described. The meeting-place of one of these duk-duk societies is usually an open space, or dancing- 
ground, in the forest, closely concealed from view by thick undergrowth, and sometimes still further 
concealed by coconut mats, which are hung round it. One or two huts are erected in the ground, 
and in these the masks are kept, and occasionally, if the huts are not large enough to hold all the 
masks, some of them are hung up on a post. Non-members know where the dancing-grounds are, 
and take care to avoid them, as, if they trespass, a heavy penalty is exacted, even when the 
offence is unintentional; formerly a woman entering the ground was put to death by the 
members of the society. A portion of the ground is divided off, so that dancers may change 
their costumes unseen. 

The admission of a number of young initiates into the duk-duk society is a great occasion, and, 
when the day arrives, it is announced with shouts from the dancing-ground. The youths are 
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CarryinK nwny pists and birds of paradise, the price Riven for a New Guinea sirl about to be married. Brides are always 
paid for throughout Melanesia, the prices varying in different districts. Pigs, dogs' teeth and ornomcnts of different sorts, 
implements and food are common forms of payment. 


admitted into it, and are jdaced standing in a ring. A high dignitary of the society, attired in tke 
mask and finery of his office, then dances in the centre of the ring, shouting and gesticulating and 
hitting the youths with a stick, whilst other members, standing outside the ring, do the same, and 
there are generally cries and groans from tlie unhappy boys. The motliers and sisters, in the mean* 
time, sit weeping at home. Food is then given to the youths, after which the high dignitary divests 
himself of his finery, and tells them to put it on, and they are impressed with the idea that the things 
are held on by magic. Dancing then follows, in which the youths are taught the various steps, 
and they are solemnly warned of the terrible things which will happen to them if they reveal the 
secrets of the society, after which there is a big feast, prepared by the relatives of the youths, 
in which the latter and the members of the society take part. The youths spend that night 
with the members in the dancing-ground. 

On the following morning the youths, who are now members, are presented with their 
ditk-diik costumes. If the dancing-ground is near the sea, the members of the duk-duk enter 
decorated canoes, and are rowed along the coast by unmasked men to the accompaniment of 
songs and beating of drums (see illustrations on pages i8 and 19). They then all return to the 
dancing-ground with shouts and songs and beating of drums, and there is a great dance, 
towards the conclusion of whicli the high dignitary and the other members take stout bamboo 
stems, and the former strikes at the masked dancers as they spring past him, they returning the 
blows. The shouts and shrieks of these people are heard by the women outside, who respond 
with deafening cries. 

This performance being over, the members form themselves into a large circle, with the high 
dignitary in the centre ; native money is given to him, and a little of it is given to each of 
the new members, to show them what a good thing it is to be a member of the society. Then 
the masks are all laid aside, and another feast, provided by the relatives of the new members, is 
consumed. 
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Next day the members of the duk-duk commence a collection of native money, and this con¬ 
tinues daily for a month, or even two months, during which time every house in the neighbourhood 
is visited, and a present demanded from it, the members of the duk-duk living in the meantime on 
their dancing-ground. This collection is a true case of blackmailing, as the people well know that 
they would have a very bad time if they did not satisfy the demands. At the end of this period the 
high dignitary proclaims the duk-duk dead, a final feast takes place, all masks, etc., are stored away, 
and the members return to their houses until the next initiation ceremony, when the duk^duk will 
come to life again. 

Some of the more important members of the duk-duk perform special dances in honour of the 
wealthy dead, for which they are well paid ; and, though they manage to accumulate wealth, they 
do not forget the other members of their society. 

There is in the Bismarck Archipelago another form of secret society, called the head 

of which is a great wizard, who is called upon to help in cases of sickness, and whose witchcraft is 
much believed in. He can, by means of lime spraying, eating of ginger and incantations, control 
the spirits, cause them to be offended, appease them when offended, and take the life of an 
enemy by entering into and using an animal as a destroying agent. An i^iai society, like the duk’ 
ditk, has its secret place of assembly, wliich the uninitiated must not visit, death at the hands of 
the spirits being the punishment which will fall upon an intruder. Witliin tlie enclosure is a spot 
in which are placed images, roughly cut out of stone or wood and painted, representing human 
beings, pigs, crocodiles, sharks, birds and other animals ; and none but the head of the v^iai must enter 



BETROTHAL CUSTOM IN THE BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO. 

Conc-.hapea cage in which a Rirl of the Bismarck Archipelago, hrlrothed in infancy to an important person, is secluded. 
Kcnerally for several years, prior to »her marriage. These cages arc sometimes so small that the girls have to sit in a crouching 
attitude, and they are only allowed'to come out once a day. to bathe in a bowl placed close to the cage 
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this sacred spot. The novices, who are to visit the enclosun' for tlu* first time on their initiation, 
have to be protec ted bcTore they do so from the death penalty which would otherwise follow their 
intrusion ; they have to chew ginger, and must hold the' gingcT jdant in their hands, and put it 
round their necks, and the head-man paints them with a charm, which he has made out of chewed 
ginger and lime, and wliich he blows from his mouth against their bodies, and also towards the 
images in the sacred spot. In tlie subsequent initiation ceremony the head-man holds the stem 
of a certain species of plant, and the novice holds its leaves ; tlu' head-man then pulls, thus^drawing 
the leaves through the hand of the novice, 
uttering charms as he does so. The initiation 
is then complete. 

The Archipelago has many otlu^r secred 
societies, each of which has its own customs 
relating to initiation of youths and otheu' 
matters. In one of these the first stage in the 
proceedings is to send the lads to bathe, and th(‘ 
members of the society, having hidden tliem- 
selves by the path from the bathing-place, 
suddenly rush out with sliouts and yells u))on 
the boys as they return; they chase tlumi info 
a secluded house, built high up on very long 
poles, which has been erc'ctc'd for the purpose*, 
and afterwards climb to the top of the house*, 
and shake it, to the great t('rror of the boys, 
who think the whole structun* is going to cornc* 
down upon them. After this, tlu* boys have' to 
perform certain charm curses which have been 
taught them, burying leaves containing tlu* 
curse-spell, stamping and shouting with all 
their might as they do so, and then rushing up 
to the top of the house and shaking it again, 
and once more shouting their curses. 'I he boys 
next stand together in a square inside the 
house, after which th(*y are called out one l)y 
one, and each has a new name given to him ; 
then they chew betel-nut, and go back to the 
village, when; a new house has lx‘en luiilt for 
each, in whic h they must live alone* for five or 
six months. 

These houses are so constiiK ted that the 
boys cannot lie down to slee]), and can only 
recline ; and whilst there, tliey may only 
drink coconut milk, though water is tak(*n to th(‘m ev(*ry day for washing |)ur|)oses, and they 
are allowed no fires ; no one goes into the lioiises, and no woman may go near them. At 
the end of the period of seclusion the l)oys are brought out, and have flutes and drums given 
to them, and are put on to full and gen(*rous diet, so that tliey may grow strong and fat, and 
plaited rings are fastened round their arms and legs, by which the increasing dimensions of 
their limbs arc periodically noted. 

In one of the islands of the Torres Straits then* was, until a rec ent date*, a sc-c ret soc'i(‘ty whose 
initiation ceremony differed from those already dc‘sc'rib(‘d. Four very large and long mats, each 



Photo hy courtexp of] f Tho AVr, A. 11 Pillorimn. 


CUSTOM AH Y 1 A1 lOOING. 

1 wo Nrw Guinr« KirU witli iMltooiriK on tlir l(»wrr parts of 
I'ncii b<»clirs ; the upper parts will he done later, and, when 
fully tattooed all over, bath and front they really ulmoiit »eem 
to lose lire apprarnnt e of nultedness whit It would ollierwisc bc 
BO obtrusive. 1 he cvistoniury Brass shirt fia* been Bhtjrlened to 
show the ttrttooiiiK. 
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belonging to a different clan, were laid on the ground of 
the society’s enclosure, and each clan also had its own fire 
burning (see illustration on page lo). A man who sat on 
the mat, or by the fire, of another clan, would be painted 
black by way of punishment. Drums were placed on the 
centre mat, and a mask was placed at the end of each mat. 
Each of the initiates was painted all over with soot, rubbed 
in afresh every day, and had to live in a mat tent, 
fastened on to his body, and constructed in the form 
of a high-pitched roof, but so small that, to make the tent 
reach down all round him to the ground, he had to adopt 
a sitting posture. For a month the initiates had to 
spend their days cramped up in the suffocating heat and 
darkness, neitlier playing nor talking, and never being 
seen by their fathers or by women, and they were always 
closely watched ; and, though every day after nightfall 
they were all marched off to a house, specially built for 
them, and brought back again before sunrise, they had to 
carry their tents with them, only their legs being visible 
as they walked. A youth who broke the rules was punished 
witli death. During 


Photo hp") t'other Clanner, 

HAIR ORNAMENTAIION. 

The •ietcr of a younff Mafulu (New Guinea 
Mountains) chief ornamented for a ceremonial 
dance. Her hair is plaited and decorated with 
beads and doKs’ teeth, and necklaces of shell 
and dogs' teeth hang from her neck. The orna¬ 
ments hanging over her shoulders arc pigs' tails. 
Network is suspended from her head, and hangs 
over her back. 


their seclusion, they 
were instructed in 
the lore and cus¬ 
toms of t h eir 
people, in their 
moral duties, and 
as to the mode 
of dealing with 
women, and, in particular, they were taught certain charms 
by which to acquire the women’s affection. One of these 
was spearing the ground in certain special places, and 
calling the woman’s name whilst drawing out the spear ; 
another was mixing special “ girl ” medicine with tobacco, 
and giving it to her ; and yet another was a general 
anointing of themselves with the same medicine. At the 
end of the month the drums were beaten, and the tents 
removed from the boys, who were then washed in the sea, 
rubbed down with leaves, and anointed with the per¬ 
suasive “girl” medicine Then at nightfall they were all 
marched to an open space near the village, where their 
friends were waiting to see them, a long concealing mat 
being held in front of them as they walked and when they 
sat down in the front of the expectant people; then it 
was dropped, and they were revealed, no longer boys but 
men now, to their delighted relative.-^, and food was given 
to them* 

In another of the Torres straits Islands there 
was an initiation ceremony which has only recently been 



J*hoti> bji] [It. ir. Williamson, F.R.A.l. 

MAFULU GIRL. 

A young Mafulu girl partly dccornled for a 
ceremonial performance. Her belts are made of 
intertwined cane, which is the simplest form of 
Mafulu belt. When short of food, and especially 
when fasting in anticipation of an important 
ceremony, these belts are drawn ■ tighter round 
the body to allay the pangs of hunger. 











DANCl.KS Ol* THl^ M-V KlVi:U RKGION 

Apart Irotii r-itMt cvi'fiDotufs, v\'hicli snni^ f(nu?.s last ft>r we<‘ksi, this tril>e fr<uiu<*nt)y hohls utinor tr'.ists. uliich m arly alua\s takf j>lact- at 
dusk au(l liist till tilt* iiuirniiij;. All thnumh the nmht the natives sum unison s,)fif 4 s to tlu* aecoiupaiiimeiit ot ilieir dniiii'^ ami the stanii^iim 

ot th(' dancers, while bla/itm fires likht up the fantastic siem- 
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f/>// />rrniissiiii( of Miwsr.'i. N rit'l,i'r «(• Si'linnlfr. 

Muiiks worn in the itamc diNtrict by 
nrrn w'lu> afttr « clrath ko nilrntly round 
from linuar to liouHr cullrt lint; cuniributionM 
towards tlir funeral frast. 


discontinued. T li e - 

people came into the 
sacred cleared area, 
carrying two large 
ceremonial drums and 
two stone-headed, star- 
si laped clubs, and an 
old legend of their cult 
was sung, after which 
they all sat down, form¬ 
ing a double lined group 
ol horseshoe sha])e, the 
open end of which was 
in tlie direction of a 
sacred house, the men 
all facing inward ; the 

From “ llrrissif/ JoFro ui ,irr .Sioi.srr,"] initiates Sat witll the [/>■// I'rrmissioi, of Mossrx. stnrki'r .1- sohnntor. 

Masks worn in u district of the Bismarck OllierS. Allothci' SOllg Masks worn in tbr same* district by 

Archipclaeo at special ceremonial dances and /it 11 men who after a d(‘ath ko silently round 

feasts held once a year in honour of the dS tollo\\( (I l)]y ail 1111- from bouse to house collet tiriK contributions 

pressive silenee, l)roken towards the funeral feast. 

only by the slow and rhythmic booming of the sacred drums, and by an oi'casittrial rajiid wliisiiering 
utterance of a fragment of their legends, 'riuni entered from behind the siicred house two files of 
men, facing eacli other, advancing by sideway ste|)s towards the open end of lh(‘ horseshoe, and 
turning their faces alternately towards and away from the sacred house, as though t'xpecling some- 
thh^g to come from it ; and still the measured tones of the siicred drums wfw sounding, and the 
people were Imrriedly muttering their sacred verses. 

A rapid beating of the drums announced the emergence from the sacrcul house of three figures, 
wearing the sacred masks, and walking one behind the other, tlie scu'ond figure guiding the lirst 
(whose mask had no eye openings) by means of a rojie (see illustration on ])ag(‘ 4). These people 

mo\’ed with curious 
stej)s. each foot b(‘ing 
raised high before it was 
brought to the ground, 
and there being long 

[lauses l)etweeii each _ 

ste]); the first man held 
his arms stilfiy forwards 
and outwards, with the 
])alnis of his hands 
bent rigidly outwards ; 
they advanced into the 
hollow of the horse¬ 
shoe groip), and then 
turned witli a curious 
kicking movement, as 
though thev' were trv- 

From “ /)rc..s.n[/ Ja/iro in dor .S W,»cc.''] " . ' [lifi p> rinin.iion of .Sh ^srs. .stroi Ker a .^ nrodor. 

ing to drive something 

These masks are never worn at dances, ^ ^ » it . 1 Nissou Island dancinK mask used to 

There are several forms of them, but they all aiKl rCtlclCAU friKbten people so that the soc iety can take 

have peculiar winc-like projections. tlieil" StepS tf) IIk* possession of their Koods. 









From “ />ri\. 1 st(/ Jnhro in dor Sn<tsi‘o."'\ 

These masks are never worn at dances. 
1 here are several forms of them, but they all 
have peculiar winc-like projections. 


[lift /ionnission of Mossrs. >lroi Kor if rodvr. 

Nissau Island dancinK mask used to 
friKhten people so that the soc irty can take 
possession of their Koods. 
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sacred house, after which singing began again (see 
illustrations on pages 3 and] 5); the advance and 
return of these three figures was performed three 
times. In this way, tlie initiates for the first time in 
their lives saw the sacred masks and heard the sacred 
songs. I'hen folh)wed a feast, the people sitting t)n 
coconut leaves, this mode of sitting being a profound 
secret from women and outsiders, the divulgence of 
which was the subject of a severe penalty--sometimes 
death. 

Later in the day the newly-initiated youths had 
a very bad time, being taken into a secluded spot, 
and there attacked by a number of men dressed up 
to represent a spiritual personality of the people’s 
beliefs, the attack being indeed a violent one, in which 
a.xes and stone-headed clubs were used, and wounds 
were inflicted, which often produced permanent scars. 
After this, they Iiad ilie usual warnings of the deaths 
which awaited any of tliem who dared to divulge the 
secrets whicli had been imparted to them. 

In parts of the Bismarck Archipelago and some 
of the islands to tlie west of it there is a barbarous 
custom of seclusion of young girls, especially those 
who have 
been be¬ 
trothed in infancy to an important pc'rson—say, the 
son o( a chief, at the time of attaining puberty. 

('one-shaped cages (s(‘(‘ illustration on page 21), only 
about seven or eight feet high to the point at the top 
and sometimes no greater in <liameter at the bottom, 
are constriictexj out of broad leaves s(‘wn close together, 
so that ])racticall\ no light and little or no air can 
enter, and each cage has a small opening, fitted with a 
door similai ly const meted on one side. In these cages, 
wliich are usually ])la('ed in houses, the girls are con¬ 
fined for years -sometimes for five years or more,- - 
never being allowed to come out night or day, whether 
they are well or ill, exc(‘])t once a day to l)athe in a 
dish or wooden bowl placed close to the cage. 'I'liese 
coops are sometimes so small that there is only room 
for the girl to sit or lie down in a crouched position. 

Seclusion of girls on attaining maturity is also usual 
in parts of (ierman N('w (iuinea, and during its con¬ 
tinuance the girl has to undergo elaborate tattooing, 
and is instructed l)y older women on matters con¬ 
cerning the relation of marriage. In one district, on 
the termination ol tier seclusion, she is decked with all 
the larnily wealth in the shape of dogs’ and pigs’ teeth, 
pearls, etc., a girdle is placed round her hips and her 



rront " hn isxiff Jahre i/i th-r 

Many of the ciuhs of the Gazelle Penin*u!a have 
in their nmnufacture been auMOcioled with super- 
atitious ceremonies and made powerful with charms; 
indeed the use of these methods of imparting qualities 
of success to weapons and implements is common 
throughout Melanesia. 



I'rinn “ /ivi'issifi Jn/irc in (Irr 

Spear-heads from St. Matthias Island on the 
left, and spear-handles on the right. Remarkably 
artistic decorative design is accomplished in many 
parts ol Mclancsio by the most primitive of its 
peoples. 
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hair is dressed with many curls and twists ; and thus arranged she sits for some weeks in the 
village open space to be admired, it being understood that she is then eligible for matrimony. 

Nose-piercing and ear-boring are not usually operations of a ceremonious character ; but as 
regards the former this is so among the Mafulu. Several ])eople are usually dealt with together. 
The operator uses a sharp-])iercing instrument of bone and a wooden plug, and he first engages in 
two incantations, during the former of which he holds up the thumb and first finger of his right 
liand, and during the latter the two instruments. The noses having been pierced by him, the 
patients are all lodged in houses built specially for them, and have to occupy themselves in further 
enlarging the original holes by insertion of pieces of wood and rolled-up leaves, and during this 
period they must not be seen outside the houses, and must only eat sweet potatoes, cooked by a 



I'rom Stereo ropvrUtht hii] [I’mlerirood <(• Un irruood. 


IREF. HOUSES. 

Houbcb built in tret-», uncd as relugeN and forircssrs during raids, arr found in various parts of Melanesia. 1 hey are 

used to keep in (hem supplies of stones and spears. 

certain woman in a certain way. When tlie hole in any patient’s nose has reached the requisite 
size, and the wound is healed, he inserts a large croton leaf in it, and he may then come out of his 
seclusion ; but he must keep the croton leaf in the hole, and be under the same food restriction as 
before, until he has succeeded in finding a certain sort of black snake, about twelve or eighteen inches 
long , he then removes the croton leaf, inserts the end of the snake’s tail into tlie hole in his nose, 
draws the snake slowly through u]> to its head, and finally pulls the head through with a jerk, and 
throws the still living snake away. Then all his restrictions come to an end. The use of a living 
snake in connection with nose-boring has also been met witli among the Roro people of the coast, 
with whom it is a common thing to pick up a small white snake about twelve inches long, and pass 
it through the hole in the nose, and among a neighbouring tribe, who sometimes pass tlie tip of the 
tail of a larger black snake into the hole ; but in neither of these cases is the use of the snake part of 
the original ceremonial procedure of nose-boring, as it is among the Mafulu. 
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MATRIMONIAL CUSTOMS AND CERLMONIKS 

The customs and ceremonies relating to matri¬ 
monial matters difler widely in Melanesia. 

Tattooing of girls is in many j)laces asso¬ 
ciated with the question of matrimony. In 
some it is an indication tliat a girl lias attained 
to a marriageable age (see illustration on 
page i); in others it is a condition |>rectHlent 
to her marriage ; and again in otluns. where 
tattooing of a girl is not essential to marriage, 
it is never done after marriage. 

One common feature in |)robat)ly all cases 
is that at some time or other, either on or 
during the; period of betrothal, or on or aflia 
marriage, the lioy’s family must make ])ay- 
ment tor her to tlie girl’s family, a fact upon 
which the value of a girl to her fainilN' is ofttm 
largely based. 

Another custom widely distributed among 
the M(;la.nesia.ns is for tlu' girl to live with 
the boy’s parents for some time before the 
marriage, though the time of coinmeiK'cnuuit 
of the visit and its duration vary in dihennit 
]>hll'es. 

In most places rules of i‘xogamy (that is, 
the pi'ohibition of marriage with a woman of 
the same clan) are ol)ser\’ed, and in many 
districts they ha\'(' })rohibiti\'e rules as to con¬ 
sanguinity. Among many exogarnous tribi's 
the system of descent in the lemale line 
(already referred to) prevails, and, as th(‘ wilt* 
is necessarily of another clan, and by this 
system of descent her children are also of that 
clan, some curious results may follow. For 
instance, so far as the question of exogamy is 
concerned, the son of a man’s wife from one 
clan and the daughter of his wife from another 
one, although they are half brother and sister, 
may marry, and, indeed, a father may marry 
his own daughter. Of course, wliere rules of 
consanguinity are recognized, sucli things 
would be reprobated ; but they are by no 
means unknown. 

The Tevirate, that is the system under 
which on a man’s death his brother or other 
near relation is entitled to his wife, is widely 
distributed. It is based on the fact that the 
purchase money paid by a man for a vsife has 



DANCING dress. 


The Roro and Mckco youths orr great dandirs, and often 
paint and decorate thcniselve*. 1 his illustration shows their 
practice of producing wasp-waists. an acknowledged elegance. 
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been found by liiin and his family, so that s 
not be lost ; and the priority of family 
nearest relative, the rights of the other male 
Infant betrothal is common in many pi 
any special ceremonies connected with sue 
slight ceremony, as, for instance, among tl 


f 



/'/tofu hi)] [,J. (', //ni/i/on, St'./>.^ 

IMAGE OF A PAST BEING. 


lie lias in a sense become a family asset, which must 
claimants naturally begins with the brother, as the 
'elatives following acccu'ding to rules of consanguinity, 
■i, but is not universal. There are not, as a rule, 
betrothals, though in a few places there is some 
Koita of British New Guinea, where presents of 
betel-nuts and their accompanying condiments 
of pepper and lime are given, and there are 
formal family chewings of the nuts. 

In one part of the Ga/.clle Peninsula (Bis¬ 
marck Archipelago), the betrothal having been 
arranged wlien the couple were quite young, 
and celebrated by a dance in which the male 
relatives of the boy and the female ones of the 
girl take })art, the matter remains dormant 
until the boy and girl have botli attained a 
marriageable age. Then the boy’s mother 
fetches the girl, and brings her to her own (the 
mother’s) home, and pelts the boy with betel- 
nut, which the men ])resent eat. 

Ill one of the islands of the New Hebrides 
grou]), oil the infant betrothal of the daughter 
of a chief there is a feast, at which the pro¬ 
spective husband, if old enough, is made to put 
a dracama leaf into the eye of a young drinlfing 
coconut, and give the latter to the baby girl’s 
mother, for the girl to drink from it. In 
anotlier of the New Hebrides islands, when a 
female child is liorn, the father or mother of 
some male child brings him, with a bamboo 
cane filled with water, into the house, and the 
male child then washes the female, who thence¬ 
forth becomes his betrothed. 

A case is recorded concerning the Mafulu 
mountain jieople of New Guinea, of a girl of six¬ 
teen or seventeen years of age, who was solemnly 
betrothed to the unborn son of a cliief. A 


'IFi* is asaocinted witli the beliefa of some of the people of 
the l orrea Straits lalaiidN, and uaed in I'onnection with initiation 
and other ceiernonieB. It was the custom to keep these and 
other sacred objects in a secret cave high up in the rocks by 
the seashore. No woman was allowed to see them. 


curious element of the case was that the trans¬ 
action was regarded by the people as being, not 
one of mere betrothal, but of actual marriage, 
and that the marriage price for the girl was paid, 


a thing which these ]H‘()])le never do until the marriage, and that, wlien the boy died, which he did in 


infancy, long before marital relationshi]i between the couple was possible, the girl was regarded as a 


widow. 


Adult betrothals are sometimes love matches, and sometimes are arranged by the parents ; the 
young peo])le liasing little or no say in tlie matter, and, indeed, often liave no knowledge of what 
is ])roposed, and perhaps do not even know each other until they are formally brought face to face. 

Love-charms of various sorts are frequently used by young men to attract tlie affections of girls. 
A youth of the Koita (New Guinea) will immerse a fragment of (juartz in the milk of a young coco- 
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nut, and lluui rub it over his face, thinking intently, as he does so, of the girl whose affection he 
wants to secure. In some of the islands to the east of New Guinea a very potent love-charm is 
obtained by })owdering the bark of a certain tree, mixing it with shredded coconut-meat, and then 
rolling the mixture in a leaf and roasting it. The charm is applied by squeezing the juice from the 
mixture into the face of the girl wlien she is asleep, and it is believed that in a few days she will 
certainly fall violently in love with the user of the charm. 

In German New (hiinea therci are a number of love-charms. There are special forms of rusli 
which are often used ; a youth will wraj) up a portion of the root of one of these in a cigarette (tliat 
is the plug of native tobacco rolled up in a leaf which they smoke in their flute-like pipes) and 
secretly offer it to a girl, and tlie magic })ower of the rush will cause her to return his affection ; 
or he will rub his body witli tlu^ juice of another sort of rush, and then present himself to her, 



Mnlulu (New CiUincn) frnsl in connection with ceremony on younjj children first wearing clothes (perineol band). The 
parent* of eacfi child have to provide a pig and vegetable food, and guests arc invited from other communities. 


and in this case his charm is still more ])otcnt. Again, there is a special creeper, with a very hard 
fruit, about the size of a hazel-nut, which has magic powers ; the youth will throw one of these 
fruits over the girl, uttering a helpful charm as he does so ; or, if she does not see the nut, he 
will throw another one at her back, thus causing her to look round and see him, and love at first 
sight is the immediate and certain result. Another love-charm is the tail of a dusky lizard wrapped 
u]) in a cigarette ; the cigarette is given to the girl to smoke. And, Anally, there is a charm by 
which a young man gets rid of an indi\’idual rival whom the girl })refers to himself ; all he has to 
do is to cut ojH'ii a certain root, and sprinkle her with the sour juice that exudes from it ; the sour 
juice will sour her lieart against the rival, and set her free to turn her affections to the operator. 

A boy of the Mafulu mountains of New Guinea frequently carries a small charm-bag, containing 
some fragments of wood or stone, which, after some time, acquire something of the odour 
of his body. Before approaching the girl of his choice, lie rubs tobacco between these fragments, 
thereby imparting to it some of the sweet odour, and sends it to the girl, relying upon the eflicacy 
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In some ])arts of the Bismarck Archi|)clago, 
where llie seclusion of girls on attaining puberty, 
already referred to, is not customary, there is a 
somewhat similar, but shorter, seclusion on 
her betrothal, occurring after she has attaiiuMl 
maturity ; this is the case in j)arts of the central 
district of New Britain, where a girl, on being 
betrothed, has to remain in seclusion until her 
marriage, which may not occur for some 
months. A small portion of the back of the hut 
of her future parents-in-law is ])artitioned oil, 
and there she has to lead her solitary life under 
rigorous prohibitions against various articles of 
food, including water. She is waited on by a 
female relative of her intended husl)and, who 
brings her food, and places it in her mouth with 
a piece of coconut-leaf. No man must see her, 
and, if obliged to go out, she must be comj)letely 
covered up, and must whistle as she go(;s, so 
that men may get out of her way. A similar 
custom prevails in parts of New Ireland, where 
the seclusion often lasts from ten to twenty 
months, and in the Admiralties, where it con¬ 
tinues. for about six months. 


of its aroma to draw her heart to him. A 
boy who possesses one of these charms, 
seasoned by time, and which would take long 
to replace, will not be persuaded to part with 
it. Sometimes the charm is rendered still 
more ])otent by magic articles acquired from 
a sorcerer. 

In one of the coastal districts of (lerman 
New (luinea a young man who wishes a girl 
to marry him will gt‘ntl\’ strike her on the 
cheek with a small carvt'd flat piece of wood, 
this lH‘ing a pro]>osal of marriage. 

A Mafulu youth, in addition to the charm 
above mcnitioiu'd for sc'curiug the affections of 
his lady-lo^’c^ also has. a1 an I'arlier stage, a 
means of disco\’(‘ring Iku'. ]h‘ing matrimoni¬ 
ally iiu'liiu'd, and not knowing where to se(‘k 
a wile, ii(‘ will sonnUimcs light a tire when th(‘ 
air is still, and wait until a slight briava* 
blows th(‘ flames or smoke a little in soim* oiu* 
dir(‘('tion ; he will tluMi lollow th(‘ smoke in 
seaich of a l>rid('. 



/•'rotH the (htlirrtion o/] [( '. A/, yyuod/ord^ C.M.<!. 


ELONGAIED EARS. 

Solomon Ulanclrr with pearl inlaid rin* in the enlartted hole 
bored in hi* ear. Some of these islanders, thouidi very simple 
in mode of life and orKani/alion. are able to add beautiful 
artistic decorations to their canoes, ornaments and weapons. 
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The actual marriage ceremony varies very widely in different parts of Melanesia ; in very many 
places it is hardly worthy of the name of ceremony, being practically confined to the payment of 
the price, the time and mode of payment differing in various {daces. 

In one of the New Hebrides islands, when the marriage day arrives, the people assemble in the 
village, and the father of the girl, or some friend of conse(]uence, makes a speech. The boy sticks 
a branch of dracaena into tiie ground, and brings the {>igs, food and mats which are being given 
in {payment for the girl ; then the orator exhorts him to feed his wife {)ro{>erly, and treat her kindly, 
and not to be sulky with her, after which he hands her, attired in a new grass petticoat and wrap{)ed 
in a new mat, over to tlie boy. Afterwards there is a feast, at which the boy makes great show of 
attention to his father-in-law or the orator, whom he affectionately strokes by way of thanks. 



From “ Sora (initiate" hp Van drr Stunh-,'} [/>’// jifrminsion of T. Brill. 

MOURNING WIDOW. 


Small four'»idrd hounr-fthaprd roofrd tomb in a district of Dutch Nrw Guinea. Sometimes these are larRc enounh to 
contain the whole body; at others they are small, as in the illustration, and can only hold some bones. The woman sitting by 
it is the lamentine widow. 

In the Mekeo district of British New Guinea there are marriage customs which suggest an 
origin in marriage by capture. The proceedings are as follows : The boy’s relations, in negotiation 
with those of the girl, })roduce the ornaments and articles which they offer as the marriage price, 
and intimate how many {figs they will give. The girl’s relations, if they accept tlie offer, at once 
take away the ornaments, etc., and then make an armed raid u{)on the houses of the boy’s clan 
for the {)igs, and in doing so a]){)ropriate everything they can find ; but, the raid having been 
anticipated by careful concealment beforehand, the raiders secure but little, and, as regards pigs, 
only find the number which has been agreed upon. 

In the meantime tlie girl has been brought to the house of the boy’s {)arents, where she sits, well 
decorated with ornaments, upon the verandah {fiatform. The boy, wlio has hidden himself in the 
bush, is sought out by his friends, and brought home in triumph to his bride. If the marriage has 







rhnfo hii] [./. M'. I{rntlii\ Hohort. 

MORTUARY SHRINE. 


The ikimpir form of mortuary ■hrinr, containinc relics of the d'-ccnsecl (see poKe 47). is sometimes, in the case of a very 
sreat man. replaced by an elaborate decorated erection, sucli as appears in the above fisure ol a shrine in one of the .Solomon 
Islands. 
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/.//J |-y n, nlt;,\ Ilohurl* 

A SANTA CRUZ CANOE. 


I hejie cxlrHordinory canot» nr<- diHciriit horn those found elsewhere in Melttnesia, their special distintiuishinu feature 
bcinK the Ioiir raised platform erected at ritcht nntrles to the duR'Oiit canoe and its supportinR outriK^er, with o livinc-huusc 
at one end of it. 1 he canoes in which long voyages are made have large sails, rising into curved horns. 

been a iiiatt(‘r nf family arrangement, and not om; originating in the mutual desirti of the young 
couple, they may never hav'e seen each other before, and in any case they pretend not to know each 
other ; the girl turns her back ujiori the boy, and he in return sits with his back to her. Family 
persuasion may therefore be requisite, and during its continuance the couple remain seated 
back to back upon the j)Iatform. 'Phen, the boy being willing, and the girl having overcome her 
genuine or feigned reluctance, the girl passes beliind her back to the boy a piece of betel, or, 
perhaps, a bamlxx) fiute-like pipe, into which she has inserted a cigarette (a native cigarette of 
tobacco, wra|)ped in a leaf), which she has lighted and smoked so as to fill the pipe with smoke, 
and his acceptance and chewing of the betel, or smoking of the pipe, is a signal for one of the persons 
j)resent to call out the names of the boy and girl and announce their marriage, and tlie ceremony 
is completed. After an interval of a month, or a year or more, there is an interchange of presents 
between the two families, each of which then enjoys a feast of pigs provided by the other. 

In the Roro district of British New Guinea we find a ceremony which, as regards the negotia¬ 
tions for the marriage, resembles that of the Mekeo folk ; but the subsequent proceedings are 
different. On the wedding-day a party of the boy’s friends surround the house of the girl’s 
parents, and carry it l)y mimic assault with much fury and shouting. The girl escapes, runs 
away, and is })ursned, and on being caught defends herself from her captors with hands, feet 
and teeth, whilst a battle royal is going on around lier father’s house. During the fight 
the girl’s mother is striking every inanimate object about her with a club or other w’eapon, 
shouting curses in the meantime on the ravishers of her daughter ; but she finally collapses, and 
gives way to weejnng, in which other women of the village join. She continues her laments for 
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three days. The girl having been caught, she is taken in procession to the house of the l)()y’s father, 
where she is placed on the verandah platform. The boy, on seeing them coming, runs away, and 
hides, but is speedily caught by his friends, painted and decorated, protesting all the time, and is 
finally brought to his father’s house, where he is made to sit down near the girl, and their marriage 
is proclaimed. The couple, however, do not take the slightest notice of each otlu‘r. On the follow¬ 
ing morning the boy’s father has to submit to a torrent of abuse from the father of tlie girl, which is 
only brought to a close by a propitiatory gift of a killed dog. There is also a pillaging e.\i)edition 
by the girl’s people against those of tlie boy, somewhat similar to the Mekeo one already descril)e(h 
In the afternoon the girl is painted and decked out by the l)oy’s relatives, and tlu‘ con])le are again 
placed together on the verandah platform of the house of the l)ov’s father, and again they 
absolutely ignore each other. On a re])etition of the meeting on the third day, however, rt‘concilia- 
tion between the cou})le is usually effected, and the girl hands l)etel to the boy, as in Mekeo. 


Finally, the girl’s mother, 
who has absented herself 
from all these meetings, 
comes to visit her daughter, 
over whom she wee})s, until 
she is ])ropitiated by the 
present of a killed pig. 

The second part of the 
marriage cereinony takes 
place some three to eight 
weeks later, ])rior to which 
the bride is not allowed to 
N'isit her father’s village, or 
to eat food brought from it. 
On an invitation from the 
bride’s relations the bride¬ 
groom’s i)eople march to the 
village of the bride’s father, 
taking with them the bride, 
who, co])iously decorated, 
walks at the head of tlie pro¬ 
cession ; they carry pigs 
slung on a j)ole, and valuable 
feather head-ornaments (see 
illustration on page 20), 
which are all given to tlie 
bride’s fatlier. Afterwards 
the bride is strijiped of her 
ornaments, wliich are also 
given to lier father, who in 
return gives to the bride¬ 
groom’s people fish and 
bananas, wliich tliey take 



back to their own village 


IIJI.I. MOURNING COS1UME. 


and distribute among tlieir 
friends, who liave helped to 


Aftrr the death €»f a man hi« wile is secluded within an enclosure ol mats, and does 
not take any part in the burial ceremonies. She smears her body with mud, wails con¬ 
tinuously. and only rocs out at niRht. When finally she leaves the enclosure she wears a 


firovide the price of the 


mourning costume of xrass which enables her to cover her lace. 
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bride. A few days later the bride and bridegroom again visit the bride’s village, and presents 
are given to them. 

Among tlie i)eoy)le of the islands of the Torres Straits a young man’s marriage will sometimes 
commence by his abducting the girl at night, and taking her to his father’s house, he himself retreat¬ 
ing into the bush. When on the following morning the girl is missed, her parents find out where 
she is, and, armed with bows and arrows, clubs and other wea{>ons, make their way to the house of 
the boy’s father, w^here the girl lies concealed. A fight between the invaders and the boy’s friends 

takes ])lace, in which people may be 
hurt, though none are killed; this is 
followed by negotiations as to price, 
which is ultimately agreed upon. 

The girl has her face painted red, 
is decorated with necklaces, and then 
clothed with petticoat after petticoat, 
until she is so weighed down that she 
cannot stand, but must be held up by 
two women. She has then to remain 
thus heavily weighted, under the close 
sii})erintendence of her future husband’s 
parents, for a month. After this the 
burden is taken off her, the paint is 
washed off her face, she is ornamented 
afresh, and a gift of food by her to the 
boy com])letes the ceremony. 

in these islands a newly-married man 
is e.\])e('ted, at an early date after his 
marriage, to give a ceremonial present 
of food to his wife’s relations, after 
which they give a similar ])resent to his 
relati\’es, and these ja csentations are the 
subject matter of a good deal of fun. A 
large quantity of food ha\’ing been put 
in hea})s on the ground, three or four 
of tile re('i|)ients arrange themselves in 
a circle, clasping one another with their 
arms, their faces being turned inwards 
and heads l.)ent down, tliiis jaesenting a 
good |)latform of backs. On a signal 
from tlie master of the ('erenionies 
tlu' givers commence jalmg tlie food on these people’s backs, sometimes jilumping upon one of them 
a large, heavy basket, which two men have had to carry swung upon a bamVxio pole ; so great a 
wtaght accumulates that sometimes a man cannot bear the strain, and at times other men will 
creep in underneatli, and let their backs act as supjKirts for the chests of the men forming the circle. 
W hen the weiglit of food piled upon tlie bending backs is as nuicli as they can bear, the master 
ol the ceremonies calls “ enough,” whereu})on tlie friends of the reciyiients relieve them of their 
load as (juickly as they can, and then more food is again piled up, and so on till the lieaps of 
food are exliausted. Then someone takes a xessel of water, and dashes it over the recipients, or 
two young coconuts are cracked together o\-er their heads, and there is a recorded occasion on 
wliich handfuls of flour were afterwards thrown over the wet men, who were made to look v^ery 




After a few wcrku the widow madually leaves off tlie complete mournine dress shown on page 3 7. 1 he cap. ditimo, with 
long fringes, is worn for several more weeks, and a lontjer time still the sogere round her neck, although every new one is made 
smaller and smaller. 








Photos hyl \P. ir. Williamson, F.It.A.T. 


A MEKEO CLAN CI.UB-HOUSE. A MEkEO FAMILY CLUFLHOUSE. 

1 he institution of the villaRe or clan club-house is almost In this district groups of related families within a clan 

universal in Melanesia. Tliey are the sleeping and social often have a private club-house of their own ; and a special 
places of the men—especially bachelors -and of visitors feature of these buildings is the great height above the 
to the village, and are centres of ceremonial observances. ground of their floors and front platforms. 

ludicrous. 'I'lie idea seems to be to give as much pain and ridicule along with the j)resent as 
possible, and occasionally there is a row. 

The following is a description of a wedding which occurred in a part of Dutch New Guinea, 
the peo})le of which are Papuan. It began in the evening with the wee})ing of a number of 
women, wlio had that day accompanied the bride from her own village, and who were with 
her in one of the houses of the village of the bridegroom. It was exjdained that they were 
weeping at the approaching loss of the bride, who in future would live with her husband in his 
village ; the lamentations were, indeed, like a song of despair at a funeral, each verse starting 
loudly and in a high key, then decreasing in strength, and ending in low suppressed tones. The 
number of voices gradually increased during the night, and by three o’clock in the morning the 
screams filled the air, and at dawn, when the bride had to prejiare herself to proceed to the 
bridegroom, the noise was terrible. When the sun had scarcely risen, a great number of 
the women of tlie village collected in front of the house, to join the bridal procession which 
now emerged from it. The bride walked in front, with flowers in her liair and a few 
ornaments, and wearing a very long, white bark petticoat; her eyes were closed, and 
her arms opened, extending upwards and a little forward ; on either side of her walked 
an old man of the village, holding her by the upjier arm, evidently in order to guide her. 
Behind them followed the women of her own village, all lamenting, and behind them again came 
the women of the bridegroom’s village (that in which the ceremony occurred). The procession 
passed through the community house of the village, the floor of which was raised about three 
feet from the ground, thus making it necessary for the bride to feel her way in walking up 
an inclined beam. The men of tlie village were sitting about, paying little or no attention to 
the procession, which was composed entirely of women. On reaching the house of the chief, 
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whose son was the bridegroom, the procession broke up, and tlie writer (d tiie account saw no 
further festivities. 

Divorce is extremely easy and common, and usually amounts only to the putting away by the 
husband of a wife who does not })]ease him, or the running away ol a wife if she is dissatistied 
with her life with her husband, or has a lover whom she prefers. These matrimonial differences are 
responsible for much of the fighting and killing, both individual and trilial, which occur, especially 
as an injury to an individual is usually an injury to his clan, who will join him in axarnging it, and 
will often wreak their vengeance, not only uiion the actual offender, but uj)on his family, or even 
his clan. The man who has run away with another man’s wife will in most jilaces he killed by the 
husband, if he can do so, and is not sulhciently afraid of the wliiti' (io\i‘rnment : in some ])lact‘s 
the husband will claim from the wife’s family the return of tlu' |)rice which he had paid for lu'r, 
and, if tliis claim is not met, there will jirobably l)e a tribal light. 


DKATII AS\) lUlklAL CUSl’OMS AND (' IC U I'. M() M I'.S 

Illness and death are gimta'aHy regardcal as ha\ing hveu caused l)\' a ghost or s])irit, and it is 
usually, though not always, assumed that the malignant attac k has In'en indiiicd by tlu‘ mac hina 
tions of a sorcerc'r. 'I'his subject will, howc'ver, be di'alt w'ith herealter, and il is pi()})ose(l now only 
to say something of tlu* customs and ('eremonic's n'lating to death and limiaals. 

'I'he methods of dealing wath the bodies of tiu' d(‘ad \'ary imuh Ihronghoiit Melanesia ; but, as 



THE LAYING OUT Oh THE BODY. 

Funeral .renc in the Gazelle fVnin.ula (Bi.marck ArtlupelaRO). 1 he day after death the body i« placed in a .ittinK 

position upon a low platform and decorated, after which there is usually danr.inR by masked men round il. followed by other 
ceremonies. 
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a nil(\ tli(' body of a ( liief or |:?r(‘at man is snl)je('tt‘(l to treatment which is considered mor(.‘ honourable 
tlian that accorded to an ordinary person. 

In th(‘ Sr)lomons and islands further to the east the gtmeral practic(‘ is to inter the body 
underground ; l)ut souK'times it is put into th(‘ sea, which is the rnt'thod adoptt'd for ordinary people 
in some ])la('(‘S wlu'ie a chief or important j)erson is buried undt'rground. It is tlie custom in c(‘rtain 
distric ts to rtdain some of lh(‘ l)on('s of the d(‘ad man, and for these to bc' worn aft(‘rwards by his 
near I'elativc's as relics. Fragmc'nts of th(‘ Inxly of an iniportanl pca son- -as, for instance', the skull 
or a tootli oi‘ lingc'r-boiH' are somedime's retained, and placed in shrinc'S. In places you find 
a ])ra('tice of l)urying the whoh' body, and afterwards exlmining tlu' skeleton, and removing ])ortions 

for one or other of tlu' pur¬ 
poses above mentioned. Often the 
dead man’s ornaments and other 
poss(?ssions are buried with him, 
or displayed by the side of his 
body, prior to its intc'rnumt, the 
idea of this practice a])|)arently 
[)eing tluit the man's ghost may 
take the ghostly eh'inents of tlie 
things away with it ; sonu'times 
all Ins possessions arc' destroyed. 

Sonu' tribi's bury a (diic'f with 
his liead near to the surface', and 
ovei the grave light a fire, which 
burns away lli(' fk'sh from the 
h(‘ad ; tile skull is afterwards dug 
u|) for presc'rvation. In some' 
of tlu' Weste'in Solomons the 
bodies of ('hi('fs and mi'inbers of 
their familie'S are usually burnt, 
and tlu' ashes and tlu' skulls and 
SOUK' otlu'r boners are jaestTVed. 
In many parts of tlu' Solomons 
the skulls of the dead are y)la('('d 
in cairns on tlu' points of islands, 
and tlu' latter are regarded as 
sacred. 

In the Solomons and islands 
further east the grave' of a chief 
e)r im})ortant pe'rson is generally 
covere'd with a heap of stones, sonu'time'S rising in stages, at the' top of which a memorial image, 
rudely earve'd out of a tree-trunk, is commonly jdaceel. On the te)j) of the cairn a small structure— 
perha])S a cone-shajH'd roof lixe'd on the' top e)f a she)rt post, or a gabled roof supported by upright 
sticks, or a tiny house-like re‘ct'])tacl(’—is also often erected (see illustration on page 47). A 
trave'ller nu'eting with things of this se)rt must not, howt'ver, assume that they are true graves. 
It may be that only the skull, and perha|)s some other bone relics, have* been put there, the rest of 
the body having been placed elsevvhc're, or the aslies of the body may be with th(‘ relics. 

\'ery important pt‘o})le sometinu's have accorded to them large slirines, more or less profusely 
de('orat('d. in which some' of the dead man’s possessions are often placed, along with the relics of his 
body, and these' shrine's are afterwards regarded as speedally sacred. (See illustration on j^age 35.) 



[ /'rniti " Orris.^ijj .Itthfi' in dcr 

I’KIMI I IVE SURGF.R^ . 


New I3rilain ( niMinarck A t < hi prlnK<i) boy wiih dctrpl.\ srurit-cl forehead. II n 
child from two to five yeain old hni* rpilepxy oi lonK-rontinued headache they lay 
bare its forehead bone, flcinpe crooven in it with a shell, and then replace the 
flesh. It is thouttlit that this will secure tlie child from epilepsy and hcadaehe 
lor life. 
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Among tlie Papiio-Melanesians of New Guinea burial underground is generally adopted; 
though in the Mafulu mountains and some other parts of the interior it is the })ractice to place 
the bodies of cliiefs or members of their families and other important persons in wooden boxes, 
or on platforms, fixed on rude wooden scaffolds (uected in the village enclosure, or in the forks 

of the branches of a sacred fig-tree, 
where the bodies are left to decay. 
(See illustrations on })ages 45 and 
46.) 

The funeral ceremony differs very 
widely in the various })arts of Mela¬ 
nesia ; Init some exam})Ies of tliese 
may be given—wit li the caution, 
howeven*, that the old practices have 
died away in many })laces, especially 
in cei'tain coastal regions, under the 
influenca^ of (he missionaiies and white 
control. 

Th(‘ following is an account of what 
(X'l'urred on the death of a gi'eat chic'f 
in a district of th(‘ (iaz(‘lle Peninsula 
(Ihsniarck AiadiipcTigo). W'hen it was 
S(‘en that h(‘ was about to (li(‘, tlu' 
great di'inn was souiKh'd and his re¬ 
lations assembk'd ; tlu' nt'art^st relatives 
sal ('los(‘ to him, lingc'ring him all ovim* 
and muttiM'ing ('onsoling words ; otluas 
sat al)out cluwving Vx'tel-nut, and tlu* 
w’omen outside std up a cry. Death 
was aimounced l)y tlu' drum, wliere- 
U])on a wailing of men and wommi and 
h(‘ating of the' drum commenced, and 
was continued throughout the night. 
A low' platform w^as lixed outside the 
hous(‘, and c'arly in the morning tlu' 
l)ody w'as placcxi in a sitting position 
upon it and d(X'oiat(‘d (see illustration 
on page 41). In tlu‘ meantime the 
dead man’s plantations were d('stroyed, 
and all his treasure was collected and 
piled around him. Then masked figures 
emerged from tlu‘ forest, and ('om- 
mtmeed a series of dances round th(‘ 
body, accomj)anied by the Ix'ating of 
the drum, with interludes between the 
dances of w^ailing and drum-beating. A ndative of the chief placed native money at liis feet, 
which W'as distributed among the dancers, who then vanished. A ( anoe was then In'ought, and the 
dead man w'as placed in it, with a })addle in his hand : then tlu' body was furtlier decorated, 
wrapped up in mats and carried to the grave. The wailing w'as more intemse, and relatives were 
with difficulty restrained from leaping into the grave ; but filially the grav'c was filled in. Again 



Ity tfn' cniirfrsii vf (he .1. Af. /'i/foiiron, <»/ f/ic Sitenti //nirt 


A MEKEO WOMAN CARRYING HER BAin. 

In this and many other districts the women Renerally have netted baes, 
which they wear suspended from their heads, and generally hanging over 
their backs. The chief use of these bags is the carrying of vegetables and 
fire-wood; but they arc also often used for carrying the babies. 
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till' drum lK*^an to sound, and con- 
liuiied without ceasing until nioniing, 
tlic itlca 1)( ing to accompany tlu‘ ghost 
to tlu‘ place' far away in tlic east, to 
which it is supj)osed to migrate. The 
ghost would rise early in the morning, 
but could not ent(T its ultimate home 
until sunrise ; the appearanc(‘ of the 
sun on tht' following morning was, 
therefore', tlu' signal for an e'ager 
scanning of tlu' eastern sky, for, if a 
(loud tlu'ie ('oiK'e'aled the' waning stars, 
it was a sign that the' ghost had 


('utered. A yc'ar or so later the chief’s 


Pho((>hii"\ />,• duHunr l.itmiliiutn.] 

MORTUARY I’LAIFORM, Fl.\ RIVER. 

1 he body of the dead, with his weapons, implements and ornaments, 
is placed upon it, and presents of food are hrousht to it. When 
the. flesh is all pone, the bones are cleaned and buried, but the stcull is 
often kept and worn by a near relative and he can by meons of it 
put himself in communication with the dead person and by his aid 
proctise divination. 

skull would be dug u]), paint('d it'd and whitt', trinmu'd 
with a l)nn('h of fc'atlu'rs and jdac'ed on a s|)(‘rial 
platform. 

1 'he old custom, j)r(‘val('nt in parts of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, of burying one or more wivt'S or slave's 
alive with a dead chief has now been discontinued ; 
but in Bougainville Island (the large wt'stern island 
of tlu' Solomon group) the ('ustom is still obst!rv('d, or, 
at least, one or more slaves are killed in honour of the 
d('('('ased, and to serve him in the other world. 'I'he 
present cust(.)m for relatives to try to throw tlu'm- 
selves into the grave is iX'ally a ri'lic of the aiK'ient 
one of Inirying tlu* ])e()j)le aliv(‘, 

Wlien a Sulka (Bismarck Archip('lago) man dies, 
his hut is d('corat('d, and the body is placed, much 
decorat(‘d, within it, and tlicee is great weeping, 'Fhe 
dead man’s plantations are laid waste, his pigs killed 
and dividc'd, and his wea].)ons iMokc'U ; if h(' was a 
rich man, his wives are, or used to be, kilk'd. Tlu* 
body is buried next day in tlie house, being j)lac(;d in 
a sitting ]>osition, with the head above the k'vel of 
the ground, and is covc'red with a ini)und ot l)anana- 
k'av(‘s; for tlu' soil must not touch it. Stones are 
laid round it, a lire' made, and for a consideral)le 
time the relatives sk'C'p near it, tlie men on one side 



J'hotohti] [li. W. r.n.A.l. 

MAFULU GRAVES. 


and th(' womcm on the other. d he ghost must be 
driven aw'ay ; but the time proposc'd for doing this is 


I be one in front, covered with sticka reatinx on 
the Kround, ia that of an ordinary peraon buried 
underKround ; that at the back, a box on a scaffold of 


kept secix't, k'st it should rc'sist. I he })reparationS polea. ia the mortuary platform of a chief. 
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for the e\})ulsion ar(' made overnight, and very early in the morning the people start up with a 
cry, commence b(‘ating the walls ot the houses, and run about with torches of burning coconut- 
heaves, and so the tt'rrihted ghost escapes. 

W’hen th(‘ flesh is (juite d(‘com}>osed, th(‘ bones are dug uj), wra})ped in a bag of leavts and hung 
in tlu' housec and aftt^r an interval a memorial feast is held. His son takes tht‘ l)ag e'ontaining the 
skeleton on his shoulder, ap])oints to each family attending th(‘ feast a share of the food, and them 

ie‘})lace‘S the' be)ne‘S in the' liouse' ; the 
least lasts three elays, and both me'n 
and women elanea' at it. 

In the' ne)rthe‘rn ])art e)f Ne'W Ire¬ 
land anel in New Hanove'r (Bismarck 
Arehipt'lage)) the be)dy e)f a ele'ad man 
is laiei e)n a bie'r e)f spe'ars, anel carrie'd 
l)y the' re'lative's freim he)use' te) house, 
the* me'ii anel we)me'n in the' me'antime' 
ke'e'])ing iij) a e'eanstant wailing. Ne*xt 
elay a platform is (‘re'cte*el outside' the 
he)use', anel the' bexly is laiei upon it ; 
the' gre'ate'r the'])ositie)n of the' ele'Ce'aseel 
the' higiu'r is the* jdatform, .X pile'. e)f 
wooel is tlu'ii plae'e'd unde'r the ])latform, 
and se'l on hre' : then a male' re'lative' 
memnis the' ])latfe)rm, anel from time te) 
time' toue'he'S tlie' heael of tlu' e'or].).se! 
with a sjH'ar, singing as he' eloe'S se), 
until the' ilanies e;oni].)e'l him to le'ave 
the' ])latform. knially the' ])latfe)rm 
catche'S tire', breaks ele)wn, and tlie 
be)ely falls into the' lire ; it is then 
take'!! e)ut, anel a ])ortie)n is e'ut e)ut 
anel divide'el among the* youth ot the 
\illage', afte'r which it is again plae'e'd 
in the* tire’, anel se) re'ehieeel te) ashe's. 
During all tlu'se j)e'iformance'S the're' is 
mile'll wailing anel sheiuting. A least 
then take's place, anel a re)e)f is e're'e'ted 
e)ve'r the ashes of the* tire' anel man’s 
body ; anel afte'r se)nie' we'e'ks the' ashes 
are' mixed with coeonut-milk, and this 
is sme'areel all over the' beielies e)f the 
mourners. There' is the'ii an inte'rval of mourning, eluring which the me)urners are' uneler some* 
re^strictieins, whie'li is eva'iituallx’ te-rminateel by aiieitlu'r feast. 

Varieius e)ther nuieles e)f elealing with the* ele-ael are* fe)unel in New Ire'lanel. In seime places the 
corpse is built u]) in a hut, ear se't u|> in a e'anoe*, or e'eiN'ere'el with a mixture’ eaf eichre, or the thumbs 
are tied te)ge'the'r anel the' hanels exteneled in a praye'rful attituele, anel the be)ely is burnt. In some 
districts tlu'y make a lite-sized ligure te) repre'sent the deael, set it on a platform in the rnoruing, and 
burn it in tlie evening. In districts e)f the Re)sse‘l mountains the'v place the e'eirpse* in a sitting 
position, smeare'd all o^'er with peiwde'reel lime and wrajiped u}.) in le'aves, on the cross-beam under 
the roe)f of his he)us(‘, where it remains for years. 



/ifi roitrft'.’iii of Iter, I'olher . 1 . , 1 /, I'Uhuioon^ of ()o' Son'rd llenrl MissioHorti Sto ii’lii. 


PLAl FORM BURIAL. 

1 hi»i nietKod of dcnlinR: with the denef is unusunl in Mclonrsia ; hut it 
, has hcen found to exist nnionvr some of the tribes of the mountainous 
* interior of New Guinea, beinv;, however, eonfined to the bodies of ehiefs 
and important people. 





ft 



THE GRAVE OF A SOLOMON ISLAND CHILI 

The Rabled erection contains hi* •hull, which ha* hern preserved; the fiKure i* a memorial irnaRr. 1 lie people kivc oHerini?* 
of food to his ehost. placinK them on the top of the pile of stone*, and there burniriK them. 
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/'hnfii /»//] [/I. (\ J/nii(Jon, tScJ>,, F.R.S, 

DEATH DANCE. 


In one of tlie ifilanciB of the I or re» StmilR it used to be the custom to bnve o "death dance" every year in honour of the 
recently departed. T lie illustration shows the dancers in the decorations adopted. No woman or uninitiated youth was allowed 
to witness the makine of these. 

In a seashore distriel of the Admiralty Islands, wluTe tlu‘ houses arc" built on piles in the st'a, and 
there art' spetdal lioust's for the women, th(' corpse is ])laced on a bier in the women’s house', with 
its head towards the sea, wliere it rt'inains till it is quite decompost'd ; the women watch the corpse, 
and remove the flesli as it rots, put it in baskt'ts, and let it down into the sea. When only the 
skeleton remains, it is washed in sc'awater by the old women. C'ertain portions are put in a basket, 
and buried underf^round ; the skull, ribs and fon'arm bones are put in another basket, and let down 
into the sea, until tliey bc'come clean and bleaclu'd ; they ar(' then ])ut with strong-smelling herbs 
in a wooden disli and placed in tlie house where tlie deceast'd lived, tlu' teeth being ])reviously 
extracted and made into a necklace by his brotlu'rs and sisters. Afterw’ards there is a feast, at 
which the otlu'r prest'rved bonc's are dividc'd among the ru'ar la'lations, who wear them in 
memory of the decc'ased. The skull is kept for an important ceremony to tak(‘ place later, and 
at whicli a very large' niinil)er of people will be j)resent, and for which ('xtensive preparations are 
made. A platform is erected for holding tlu' skull, and is beautifully carved. On the morning of 
the feast the man who is to give it knee'ls down, and tlu' sorcerer sits on his shoulders, holding on by 
his hair, w'hilst he tries to tlirow the sorcerer oil. The |.)urpose of this performance is the magi('al 
strengthening of the man, so as to enable him adequately to perform his duties at the feast ; and, 
if during its course some of his hair comes off and is found in the hands of the' sorcerer, it is a bad 
sign, and a sourct' of much confusion to the man. Then drums are sounded throughout the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the visitors all come in, and the* feast-giv(‘r delivers an address, which is generally one of 
])raise of tlie deceased and of thosi’ pri'sent, and of abusi' of their enemies, with a considerable 
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seasoning of piaise of the speaker. Finally the drums are beaten again, and the sorcerer comes 
forwaid and takes the skull in his hands, and the giver of the feast—say, the son of the deceased 
beats tlie skull with a buncli of dracaena dip]>ed in oil, saying : “ You are my father ” , there is 
then more drumming, after wh.ich he rej)eats the pn.)cess, saying. “ Receive this food ])repared in your 
honour ” ; again more drumming is followed by a third beating of the skull, and the w^ords, “ Protect 
me, protect my peo]>le, protect my children.” I'lien a iinal drumming ])recedes the feast which 
follows. 'I'he skull is always afterwards carefully retained. 

On file dt'ath of oiu' of the Koita people of N('w (hiint'a liis body is juepared for the bineral 
c(T(‘mony, the face b('ing decorated wath lines of red ])aint, and numerous ornamiMits being put 
upon it, as it lies on its back on a mat, th(‘ head su})ported in the hip of the widow. I lu' ])eo|>le 
of the dead man’s village' ('ome in and touch the face with tlu'ir nose's (tlie'ir ee]uivalent of kissing) ; 
visiteirs ceinu' in, anel me'n and women watedi anel wail during the night, ne)ne‘ taking any lood. A 
death-ediair is inaele', a rough wooden framework, se) e'onstnicte'el as te) support the' lioely in a sitting 
posture, but the' plank seat lieing leing enough te) acce)innioelate tliree pe'e)j)le* (see illustration ein 
page 53) ; and the' body is placed upon it, tw'o people—say, his wife and e'lde'st son sitting e)n 
either side. For an hour there is drum-beating and dirge'-singing, after which the ele'ad man s chief 
possessions are broken and arranged by the side' of the* ediair. Meist of the e>rnanie'nts are* tlum 
re'me)ved freiin tlie be)dy, anel it is again ” kissed ” by e've'ryone', rolle'el up in a mat, anel caiiie'd 
on a pe)le te) the grave, anel tlu're' buried unde'rground. 1 lu're' is a ie'ast e)n \ \\r tirst eir se'cond day 
afterwards, and anotlu'r on the' third, anel afte'r the* latte'r the* wielow is blacke'iu'd lioin he'ael to 



All the a«ncrr. carried bows and arrows, rxerpt the two last ones. 

ihr kIiosIs ol the men in whose honour the dance was held 


t hey were supposed to represent 
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ill tlu' IreatiiKMil 
tiic (lead I’oinul 
islands near tlu* 
(iuinea is tlieir 


foot, lu'r head is sliava^d, and certain inourniiif^; ornanients are worn by her, and for six months 
she ninst remain in mourning, and is snbjec't to various taboo restrictions. 

Aft(‘r about six months a feast is h(‘Id at whicli the widow’s mourning is ended, the ornaments 
being nanovt'd and the bhuk paint washtal off her body with water from gn'en coconuts. 

Tile (X'remony of tlu' l^oro people of New (jiiinea is someu'hat similar, tlu' body in this case 
being at first propjx'd forward on its chest by a shield held up by two spears stuck into the floor 
of the house, and the (haith bc'ing aimoniK'i'd by the blowing of a shell triimp(d. The body is 

decorated in full dancing ornaments, 
and is placed in a death-cliair, which, 
howevtT, only has accommodation for 
OIK'. Aft(T being jilaced in the grave 
tlu' corjisc' is strokc'd with a tiaa*- 
branch twicx' from foot to head, to 
drive away th(' ghost, and for a month 
or two aft('r the funeral a i\rc is lit 
u].)on the grave' at nights " to kee'p the 
d('ad man warm.’' 

A special feature 
of the remains of 
among some' eif the 
e'ast e'lid of New 
praedice of }>re‘Serving, not einly skulls, 
but also otlu'r bone's, many eif whie’h, 
siK'h as those' eif tlie' vertedira' and 
phalange's, anel eiften the* lower jaw, 
are afte'rwai'ds worn by relatives as 
ornaments, such as bi'ac'e'le'ts or in tlie 
hair, whilst some' eif the' leinger limb" 
l)one's are* made inte) spatuhe, and used 
as such (that is, for exinve'ying the 
lirne-jiaste freini the* gourd to the 
mouth when chewing liete'l) on ('('O'- 
numial eiccasieins. 

In the Me'k(A) district eif British 
Ne'w ('luinea, on the* death of a man 
all his relations go into mourning, 
abstaining fremi dancing, singing, or 
other noisy amusemients. I'he'v also 
eli.scarel the* red e'eilour in the jiainting 
of their l)odie'S ; the men must wear 
nothing that is painte'd any e'olour, and 
the women e'xchange the* grass fringe* yM'ttie’oat, wliich passe'S right roimel the liody, for a much 
smalle'f anel shorte'r one*, whie h e)nly hangs in fremt and beliinel, leaving the side's une'ove'red. 

'file' dece'ased is washed anel dresse'd with a garme'iit (in the e'ase of a man it is a perineal band, 
anel in tliat e)f a we)man a petticoat) e)f the* more decorative type, such as is usually worn at 
elances, and is adorned with various ornaments. The body is tlu'U ex])e)se'd in the club"he)use of 
the clan, or e)n a scaffolel erecte'd for the purpose, and the nearest relatives kee'y) guard over it and 
we'cp. When the visitors atteneling the funeral have arrived, the ornaments are re'inoved from 
tlu* body, which is wrapped up in a mat of palm-leaves, and is thus carri('d with tears and 



‘I'issijj Jail 


[/>’// jicniiission n/ Messrs. ,sV/v«7.»'r »(• ,S7</v«Av. 

NEW IRELAND SECRE'l SOClEl’Y. 

Mnskt'd dttnccrs of m New Ireland nee ret »«oeicty, differing from the 
ordinary nocieties, a* their Kticcial functionN are the performance <»f certain 
ecremoniet* in honour and memory of the dead. Some of the decorative 
objects made by these societies are mwer shown to the other people. 






I hnta hii^ 1 /</'. (iiiniiii f /.a/tdlnititi. 

A KIWAI MAN IN MOURNING COSIUMR. 


A man in mouininR i* never secluded, and wears n SOijere of Krass round his neck; nt the back il hansrs down to his ankles. 
As time passes the man will substitute a soqere of smaller si/e for the lartre one, but a small icrass necklace of that kind is worn 
both by men and women for many months after a death. 
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lamentations to the grave which has been 
dug in the village near the dead man’s 
house, and lowered into it. In the case 
of a chief, the placing of the body in the 
grave is accompanied by much beating of 
drums. Only a thin scattering of earth is 
thrown on to the body in the grave, and 
then the nt'arest relative (husband, wife, 
brother, or sister) throws himself or herself 
upon it, and rcnriains then' weeping until 
the grave is finally tilled uj). The funeral 
being ovt'r, this nearest relatives disappears 
c'litirely from sight ; enveloped in a rude 
bark-cloth covering, lu' must spend the 
days liidden from sight, and pass tlu' nights 
we('])ing on the grav(', occasionally at 
night-time wandering about places in tlie 
village' fre(]uent(’d by the deceased, and 
calling to him ; this contimu's until the 
formal adoption of mourning decoration 


b('gii]s. In striking (ontrast to this is the treatment of tlu' men who have (onducted tlu' funeral 


rites, these' l)eing ente rtained by a comic feast, which te'rminates in a game of “ be)b-apple,” the; apple 


b(‘ing the leg e)f a boar e)r kangaroe). 


The wearing of formal mourning ele‘ce)ration is not ce)inmence'el for se)nK' weeks or months. The 


rc'lations then asse'inble at the' club-house of the clan ; their be)elies have' been more or less daubed 



with black, anel their heads shavc'd—the 
women’s heads ('ompletely so, but those 
e)f the meal having little tufts of hair left 
ove'r the e'ars. 'I here' is then a feast, and 
afterwarels all the relations wear the 
moj^irning decoratieuis, these usually being 
collars, bracelets, or waist-be'lts made of 
plaitc'el grass or rushes. 

The pe'riod of formal mourning lasts 
lor some time, generally many mejiiths, 
anel during its continuance the mourners 
may neit bathe, and are subject to special 
restrictiems as tei food. The' termination 
of the jieriod of meiurning is the occasion 
for a fe'stival. The; mourning ornaments 
are formally remove'd from the beidies of 
tile weare'rs, who are then relieve'd from 
their foexl restrictions ; after this there is 
pig-killing, fe'asting anel elancing. 

The Mafulu mountain people of New 
Guinea liave customs which have neit 
hitherte) been met with elsewliere. A 
man believed to be dying is watched by 
a woman, whose profe'ssion it is to do 
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this ; and, when she thinks he is dead, she gives him a liea\'y blow on the head witli lier fist, and 
pronounces liiin to be so, whicli j)r()bably he is—at all events, after receiving the blow. They have 
also a special custom as regards a chief. Fragments of his perineal band and remnants of food 
recently eaten by him are gi\'en to a sorcerer, who goes oh into the bush, where lie places the food 
remnants in the piece of band, and wraps the things u]i in leaves, so as to form a ball. He then 
engages in an incantation, and ])laces ilie liall inside the bottom of a wood |;)ile which he has erected. 
He then lights the pile and lies down by the fire with his eyes closed, but after a few minutes 
wakes up and takes the ball out of the fire. If the food has been burnt or scorclunl, it is a sign that 
the cliief is going to die, and he will receive the blow on tlie liead ; if not, it is a sign that he will 



plnce-a by the chttir. 

live. Sometimes tlu' lielief arises that a sonaTta' from some hostile community lias by a similar 
jirocess caused the (U'ath of a chief ; then then* will hv war. 

The announcement of tlu* death is immediat(‘ly follow(‘d by a loud shouting by the men of the 
village, the object of which is to intimidate tlu* gliost ; and tlu* womt*n. who have for some time 
past been wailing, change tlieir wail into a funeral song, which continues intermittently until the 
burial of tlu* body, and tlu* r(*lativ(*s of tlu* d(*})art(*d smear their liodies with mud. In tlu* mean¬ 
time men and women conu* in from other villages, the wom(*n smeared witli mud; only tlie 
women are taken into the liouse to see tlu* body, after which they join in the intermittc’nt fun<*ral 
song outside. 

The funeral takes place about twenty-four hours after death. 'Flu* body is wrapped uji in l(*aves 
and tree-bark, the kne(*s being lient ui) to tlu* chin, and carried to tlu* grave* to tlu* music of the 
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wcjnien's funeral song, and th(*n placed in it ; whert'upon all the 
men again shout loudly for the })urpose of further intimidating 
and driving away the ghost. 

The R'lations tlien go into mourning, the (diitd sign being a 
l)la('k sm(‘aring of tlieir faces, and soriKdiines of their bodies ; 
tilt' widow or widower, or other neart'st ri^lative, wears a small 
mourning necklact' made of native string. In connection with 
this tlu'rt' is a curious custom for a woman who has lost a child 
to am])utate one of luT hngers, and she may do tliis two or three 
times on siU't't'ssive deaths of children. 

After an intt'rval of two or three' days tlu' funeral feast, to 
which jX'ople from otht'r X'illages are invited, takes plat't'. hirst, 
two womt'M giu'sts, armed with s|;)ears in l)oth hands, entt'r tht' 
N’illagt', and run twit't' round it, brandishing their spt'ars as they 
do so ; but on tlu'ir second jonrni'y they arc followed by a 
grou]) of iiK'H visitors, who daiict' down the village ('iiclosnre, 
lirandishing their sjx'ars, and tlx'n daiKX' back again, until they 
H'ach tlu' grave'. 'I'hcn aneither gne'st, usually a chief or e'hief’s 
seiii, ente'is the* xillage' in full dane'ing de'ceiratieins, carrying his 
drum, anel dane'e's in a /.igzag course' along the* enclosure, 
bc'ating his drum, until he* re'ae'he'S the' grave, wlu're'Upon the 
(hie'f e)f the* e'lan of the* village* re'me)V(*s his lu'ad elancing 
ornament (a lu'ax'y frame*- 
work of leathers, se>me'tim('s 
staneling six eir twe'U'e* lee't 
above* his lu'ael), anel the* 
elancing is at an enel (sc'e* 
illustration e)U ])age' (>5). 

Pigs are* then ])la('e*el e)ne' 
by one* upon the' graxe*, 
kille'el anel cut u]), and the* 
giK'sts are* all e'nte'rtaine'd by a feast of ve'ge'table's, anel gi\’cn 
pe)rtions e)f the* j)igs, whieii tlu'v take* liome. 'I’lie' killing e)f 
the })igs on the graxe at this ea're'inemy is re*garde‘el as a final 
propitiation eif tlie ghost. 

Here*, as in Mt'ke'e), there is a menirning-removal cere¬ 
mony, whieh takes jilaee after an inte'rval varying freiui a 
we'ek e)r twe) to six meintlis. A pig is kille'd unde'r tlie 
scafloleling of a chie'f s grave*, afte*r VN’hie h the e'hie'f meuiriier’s 
string necklace' is eut off, dipped intei the ]ug’s blooel, and 
thrown away, and his face* is elaulxd with twei lines of 
e'olour (usually re'd) on each chee*k. Feasting and dancing 
feillow. 

Where the* eleael person is a chie'f or important person, 
whose* Ixxly is not burieel unde'rgreiunel, the funeral feast is 
imme'eliate'ly followe'el by a ge*neral de*se*rtion of the* x'illage 
until the* offe'iisive e'liianations freim the* body have cexise'd ; 
but eluring that time twe) unhappy inelivieluals have to 
remiain in the %'illage on guarel ; that which the^y are regarde'el 



Mask and drrss worn in the FrencK 
Islnndfi (Bismarck ArchipelaKo) at iniliation 
(easts. 



rhi>t(> hii .1. C, Ihnhlon, I'.lt.S. 

MUMMX . 

Mummy of nn infant <>( one of tke 
1 orres StmitK Islands. The practice of 
mummificHlion is not Renerally found in 
MelnneHitt, but it used to be common in 
places in tlw Straits. 



GRAVES IN DUTCH NEW GUINEA. 


The whole body is buried underground, nnd Hn oblong enclosure of planks with « roof of leaves is erected above it. They 
often break certain articles belonging to the deceased, perhaps a bow and arrow, and place them on the grave. A special 
feature about these graves is the custom of depositing in them the spades with which they have been dug. 
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I'/ioto hti^ [/)r. diiiniixr l.niiiilinan. 


Kiwai man in mournine showinK tlie soQefe o{ Braiiit 
hanginK down the back and tbr amearins of tbr body 
with mud as a token o( sorrow 


as vvatcliing over, however, is the pig’s blood, and not 
the remains of tlie chief. 

Tlie Kiwai people, who live at the mouth of the 
Fly River, on the western shores of the Gulf of Papua 
(British New Guinea), used to dis})ose of their dead 
by placing their bodies on a platform near the village, 
and there leaving them to decay. Wea])ons, imple¬ 
ments and ornaments belonging to the dej)arted were 
])laced on the ])latform close to the body, and presents 
of food were from time to time brought and placed 
on the ])latform. Water was poured over the body 
every day by relatives of the deceased to facilitate 
decomposition. When only the bones remained, tliey 
were cleaned and buried in the garden ; l)ut the skull 
was often ke])t for some time, and worn by one 
mourner or another round his neck—sometimes by 
several of them in turn. 'I'he mourner could by means 
of the skull ]mt himself into comniunication with tlie 
(h*ad person, and by his aid ])ra.ctise dix ination. 

'riiough this ])ractice has been discontinued by the 
Kiwai i)eo])lc^ it is still adopted l)y the natives on the 
('astern bank of tlie Fly Delta and furtlu'r east. (See 
illustration of burial ])latform on ])age 45.) 

'riie Kiwai ])eo))le now linry tlieir dc'ad in the 
ground, with the lu'ad |)laced towards the wc'st -the 
(lir('('tion of the setting sun and moon, where the land 
of tlu' dead is situate. 'Tlu'y erec't oxer the grave a 
small house, the form of xvhich x aries (see txvo illustra¬ 
tions on page ()i). Article's ])e]onging to tlu* dead 
pc'i'son are hung u]) on a stii'k in the ground, or at a 
corner of the small house, as is seen in one of the 
illustrations, and a hrc' for tlu' dead penson is kept 
burning for some weeks underru'atli or close to the 
small house, at the foot -emd of the gi ax’e. 'I'lie basket 
xvhic'h is seen in the other illustration is similar to 
those in which small children are carried liy their 
mothers in this district, and indicates that a child 
has been buried in the grave. 

Immediately after a (k^ath tlie })eo])le begin to xvail 
and sing mournful songs. If the dead person is a 
man, his wife (or wives) is secluded within an enclosure 
of mats in the long women’s house of the village, and 
takes no jiart in the funeral ceremonies. She smears 
the whole of her body with mud, wails continuously 
and only goes out at dark. On finally leaving the 
tmclosure, she wears a mourning costume of grass, 
which covers her xvhole body, and by wliich she can 
even conceal her face (see illustration on page 37). 
After a few weeks the completeness of tlie coxering 
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is reduced ,to a cap and head-dress of grass, the 
latter hanging over her back, a fringe hanging to her 
neck, and falling over her chest, and a petticoat tied 
round her waist (see illustration on page 39) ; and 
these garments are afterwards worn for several 
weeks longer, being reduced from time to time. 
1'he petticoat is, in fact, the ordinary dress of these 
women, though when not in mourning it is a 
sliorter garment than aj)j)ears on page 39. I'he same 
kind of mourning dress is worn by women after the 
death of any near relative, though the seclusion is 
only y)ractised in the case of a widow. 

A Kiwai man in mourning smears himself with 
mud as a sign of sorrow, and wears a grass garment 
round his neck, and hanging over his back almost 
to the ground and over his chest (see illustrations on 
pages 51 and 56) ; but tliis also is gradually reduced 
in size. 

Tn one district on the eastern bank of the Fly 
River the emblem of mourning is a hood-sha])ed net 
drawn over the head and face, which it covers as a 
veil (see illustration on this page). At a later stag(' 
of tlie mourning tlie front of the hood is lifted uj), so 
as to leave the face uncovered. 

Peculiar modes of interment have been met with 
among the Papuan people of Dutch New Guinea. 
In one district the bodies of the dead are placed in a 
stretched horizontal position in cages of intcirwovc'u 
branches, erected on piles on the shore In'liind th(‘ 
village. In another the* body is dri('d by fire in a 
position with the knees tightly drawn up and the 
h(’ad pressed down on the chest, and is then placed 
in a basket of palm-leaves plaited closely around it, 
and when thus packed up is suspended to th(‘ wall 
inside the man’s house. In another tlu* body is 
interred in a shallow grave, which is covered with a 
heavy weight of stones and surrounded with a fence 
of strong vertical branches, to which are attached 
horizontal sago-leaf stalks, the spade or spades used 
for digging the grave, and sometimes the bow of tlu^ 
deceased, being afterwards placed in the enclosure 
(see illustration on page 55). These graves some¬ 
times have low gabled roofs of leaves‘(see illustration 
on i)age 55). Again, in another district the sur¬ 
rounding fence is made quite close, and covered with 
a roof of palm-leaves, thus producing small house¬ 
like structures, which are sometimes beautifully 
ornamented, and against which handsome spears 
are often placed. A peculiar form of child’s tomb 



MOURNING VEIL. 

At Gaima. on the eastern bank of the Fly, both 
men and women in mournins wear a net in the shape of 
a hood drawn over the head, which it covers like a veil. 
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has been observed, the tomb being a liollow tree-trunk, a])oiit the height of a man, covered with a 
couple of water-buckets })laced bottom upw'ards. In one plnct* a grave is ornamented with skulls 
of pigs, apparently intended as a hunting trophy (see illustration on page 63). Anotlier form 

of grave is a small four-sided wooden 
housc-Iike structure, placed on a post 
and covered witli a carved and de¬ 
corated roof, and this is sometimes so 
small that only the bones can be kept 
in it, being, indeed, in the nature of a 
shrine. (See illustration on page 47.) 



C i: R K M ON I Es ON AOC I^SSIO X 'K ) 
CIllEE'i'AINSnir 

Ceremonies in connection with the 
conferment upon a new chief of his 
office have only been met with in New 
Guinea. 

In the Mekeo district there is a 
custom of occasional joint chieftainship, 
and a chief will sometimes in his life¬ 
time formally confer the chieftainship 
of his clan upon the man who, in the 
event of his death, would be entitled 
to succeed him ; upon this being done, 
the original chief and the presum})live 
successor will henceforth be joint chiefs 
of the clan. 

This c(?remony is th(‘ occ'asion for a 
feast, and, as numerous chieds of other 
friendly clans are usually invited, and 
each of them brings with him a (on- 
siderable number of his own people', 
the feast is a very large one. Proba tdy 
some sixty or seventy wild pigs, kanga¬ 
roos and cassowaries are killed, smoked 
and stored away in anticipation of it, 
and to these are added, wlien tlu^ day 
arrives, seven living village pigs. 

All the invited chiefs make tlieir 

/Vom “ jVovrt [Itp Van d>‘r Sande. . . , -i, . .. 

MOURNING DRESS IN DUTCH NEW GU.NEA 

Th. vvom.n 1... ,hc mournin. dr«. worn by women in onr VCraildah platform of tllC club- 

of ihc districts of Dutch New Guinea. The Rarment is made of bark, and hoUSC Of tllC Clail WllOSC cllicf iS goillg 
is worn continuously until it is entirely worn out. r i -i i • 

to perform tlie ceremony, and tliere sit 
down ; and all the otlier people, hosts and guests, congregate around. The chief then steps upon the 
platform, carrying the gourd in which he keeps the lime-paste used as a condiment in betel-chewing 
and wearing the insignia of his office, and with him comes the new chief about to be appointed ; 
tlien the old chief, in the presence of the assembled people, addresses the other chiefs, explaining 
to them the right of the proposed new chief to the succession, after wliich he rattles the spatula 
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(a sort of Spoon rather like a long mustard-spoon, with wliicli they gcd the lime out of the gourd) 
in his lime-gourd, and hands the gourd to the successor, who rattles the spatula, and then returns 
the gourd, and l)y this performance the conferment is complete. At the big feast which follows 
the seven village pigs are killed and cut up, the fat of the back in parti('ular being separated from 
the r(‘st ; after which the tK'wly-appointed chief, as a visible official act, cuts the backs of all the 
j)igs into slices, doing it alone at first, but afterwards being helped by others. Then there is a 
general distribution of food, followed by a danctg which generally lasts throughout the night. 

'rh(‘ Mafulu mountain ])eople liavc no syst(‘ni of joint chieftainship, but a chief sometiuK'S in 
liis lifetime resigns offui^ in favour of his su('('(‘ssor ; this is the occasion for a cenanony, which, 



rhottnby'] [./. ir. Hvnttie, /Inharf. 

NA TIV’F.S OF MALAI l A. 


Ilic^p 'mlandcrt fiavp bppn amonR ihr inoat ctiHicuit to deal with of tfir whole Rioup. and even now they are hostile and 
danKcrouN, and have not yet hern broiiKht to subjection by tfie Government. Notice the nose and ear ornaments. 

how(‘Vcr, is generally tacked on to some other ceremonies relating to other matters, and at which, 
tIi(‘rcforc, a good many pigs are killed. retiring chief addn'sses tlie p('0])l(‘, telling them 

that he is surrendering his office to his successor ; after which he sits on the body of a dead pig and 
hands to his successor a bamboo pig-cutting knife ; the successor then takes the place of the retiring 
chief on the pig and tells the people that he accepts the office ; after which he goes round to all the 
slain pigs, one after anotlier, and in eacli case makes with the knife just given to him a small slit 
at the end of the rnoutli of each pig. 

A young Koro ('hief who has attained tlie ag(‘ of puberty is publicly invested with the insignia 
ul his office a pendcnl ornament of grouiul-down boar’s tusks, which hangs over th(‘ chest, being 
suspended by a string passed round the neck. 
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till] [hf. (iiiiiiKtr Laitii/finiii. 

KIWAI GRAVt:, 


1 lunRs helonBinc to tl»r dead person and presents of food 
are hunR up on a sliek or at a corner of the small house 
which is erected over the rimvc. as in this illustration. 

physical jKtwcrs ; it is l)ccausc lie has (he 
to empower him, this 
perhaps conveyed in an amulet 
of a. stone round his iKH'k 
or a tuft of lca\’(;s in his belt, 
in a tooth hung u])on the 
finger of liis bow hand, or in 
tlie form of words with which 
he brings supernatural assist¬ 
ance to his aid. If a man 
j)ossessed of rnaua dies, this 
snj)ernatural power, wJiich has 
abided in him, will after his 
death abide in his ghost with 
increased vigour and more east; 
of movement. 


RELKJIOUS HKLIEKS AND PRACTICES 

The religious beliefs of the people of the Mela¬ 
nesian Islands are mainly based on the powers 
of the ghosts of the departed and spirits which 
have never occupied liiinian form, and you never 
find among them any notion of a single Sn]u eme 
Being. 

One underlying idea, wliich ])ermeates all 
these beliefs, is that of a supernatural ])ower 
heloiigiiig to the unseiMi, and acting in all 
kinds of ways for good and evil, whicli is 
called niana. 

This is a power or inlluencav, in a way 
sujH'rnatural, wliiidi manifests itself in ])hysical 
force, or in any kind of ])ower or ex('ell(‘nei‘ 
wliieh a man ])ossess(‘S ; it mcuid Wuxi works 
to effect i‘V(U'y thing wliich is beyond the 
ordinary |)owt*r of iikmi, outside the common 
|)rocesscs of naturi*; it is present in the atmo¬ 
sphere of life, attache's itself to |)crsons and to 
things, and is manih'stc'd l)y results which can 
only !)(' ascribed to its oj)cration ; all spirits 
have it, as also do most gliosis and some' 
men. 

If a man has ])e(Mi sneea'ssful in lighting, 
this suc('(‘ss is not result of his own 

niana of a s])irit or of sonui deceasc^d warrioi* 



The possession of niana is 
not, however, confined tf) 
spirits, ghosts and human be¬ 
ings. It may be immanent in 
animals and plants, and even 
in inanimate objects. If a 


l*hntohp'] [/>/•. (hnnutr l.ntnltiiuin. 

RIWAl GRAVE. 

A fire lor ifir drnri prrsun is kept burnint; lor some wrrk* ufitlrmcnlli or t lour 1 «j the 
»mall house at the (ool-cnd o{ the grave. 1 hr baskrt indientrs that a child lias brrn 
buried in the grave . small chiidirn are carried in similar baskets by their mothers. 




A YOUNG MARRIED COURLE FROM SIAR. 

Thin illustration sWows very well the'.natives love of ornament and elaborate hairdressinC- The woman has plastered her 

hair with mud and then twisted It into curls- 
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man finds a curiously shaped stone, quite different from any stone he has ever seen before, he 
thinks there must Ire mana in it; so he buries it in tlie ground when he plants his garden, or lays it 
at the root of a tree whose fruit it resembles, and an abundant cro]) from garden or tree convinces 
liim that he is right—that the stone doe^ possess rnana ; even certain forms of words have })ower for 
certain purposes by reason of this mana. 

The fundamental source of mana would seem to be tlie sf)irits ; but they can transmit it, and it 
is through this transmission that it passes into the possession of ghosts, human beings, animals, 
plants and lifeless objects ; and each of these again can transmit it. The mafia i)ossessed by a man 
has, as before indicated, been transmitted to him by a spirit or a deceased warrior, whicli in elfect 
means the latter’s ghost ; so the mana of the curious stone can be transmitted to other stones. 



From '*• Morn Lluini'Uy" hy Vnn dtH' [/ly prrmi.s.tioii nf /;. tirit!. 

DUICH NEW' GUINEA GRAVE. 

A erave in Dutch New Guinea ornamented with akulU of pigs. T he menning of lliii, decoration i« not quite certain ; 

but it is probably a hunting trophy. 

Mana is itself impersonal ; but it is always in its ojterations associated with some, jHnsoiial 
being, who directs it. If a stone has mana, it is because a sjhrit has associated itsell with it ; a 
dead man’s bone has mana, because that man’s ghost is with the bone ; a sjxiken chaiin is jtowerful, 
because the name of a spirit or ghost, expressed in the form of words, brings into it the powei wliicli 
the spirit or ghost exercises through it. All cons|)icuous success of a man is |>roof that Ik; is 
posse.ssed of mana, and, the greater the success, the largei is the amount of fuana whicii he is 
|)resumed to have. His influence anumg his fellows dejjeiids upon the impression made on tlien 
minds that he has it ; he, for example, becomes a chief by virtue of this imj)ressiou. It therefore 
follows that it is the natural desire of every man to aexjuire the hel},> of this power of mana. 

The fundamental underlying principle of the various religions and superstitions of the Melane¬ 
sians, so far, at all events, as prayers, sacrifices and other religious practices go, is the desire and 
eftort of the people to get the power of mana for themselves, or secure its direction for their benefit. 
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I'rinn “ Tlif of llrituh Neui (iiunfo," hy (». SeliifmnuH. Hy prnnisston of 

thf Vamhruifft! Vuiversity Press, 

SKULL PREPARED FOR SORCERY. 


A Roro (New Guinea) akuli charm uted for procurinx the death of an 
enemy. The ekull i« placed in the wicker casre. with it» base facins outwards, 
and this base is decorated to represent a face, the nose being the vertical piece 
of cane covered with bast and having a long nose ornament at its base. The 
objects suspended to the framework below are all charms. 


It must be stated, liowever, that 
the general explanation which 
has been given, and a good deal 
of the further matter which is to 
follow, can hardly l)e correctly 
ap})lied to the religions of New 
(hiinea, at all events without 
considerable (pialification ; this 
matter will be referred to again 
hereafter. 

We are now brought to the 
subject of ghosts and spirits, an 
enormous one, which can only be 
dealt with here very briefly. 

Concerning both ghosts and 
s])irits, it may be mentioned that 
their relative im])ortance, as indi¬ 
cated by the ceremonial obser¬ 
vances witli reference to them, 
divides the Melanesians into two 
groups : one, where, with an 
accompanying l)elief in spirits, 
worshi}) is mainly directed to the 
ghosts of the dead, as is the case 
in the Solomons and otlua* more 
western islands; the otlua*. where 
both ghosts and sj)irits have an 
important ])lace but the s})irits 
are more worshijjped than the 
ghosts, as is the case in the 
New Hebrides and more eastern 
islands. 

'riiere is a further broad 
general distinction between the 
practices relating to ghosts and 
spirits, inasmuch as in sacrifices 
to ghosts in the western islands 
the food offerings are as a rule 
})artially consumed by fire and 
afterwards eaten ; whilst in sacri¬ 
fices to spirits in the eastern 
islands there is no sacrificial fire 
or subsequent eating. 

'riirouglKTut the greater part 
of Melanesia prayers and offer¬ 
ings are habitually made either to 


spirits or ghosts, or to both. The prayers are generally forms of words, believed to be acceptable 


to the power addressed, and known only to those who have access to it ; but there are also natural 


calls for help in danger and distress. The offerings have various motives : some are propitiatory, 
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substitilting; an animal for tlie per¬ 
son who has oftended ; some dej)ri‘- 
catory ; others are offered to gratify, 
witli a \aew to gain ; and again, 
otliers are merel\‘ intended as marks 
of pro})er attention and respect. 
There is no jniestly (nder, strictly 
s|)(’aking. and any man can have 
access to some object of worship, 
and most men in fact do liave it, 
either by discoxery of their f)wn, or 
by knowledge imparted to them by 
otliers : l)ut, if tlu' object of worship 

Photo hy'] )j'. \ViUtninsi>Hy ^ i 1 r 

^ ^ ‘ 'is common to the members of the 

SCENE A1 A MAKULU hUNERAI. FEAS1. 

T. . ^ j • . .11 1 11 .1 n commumtv. then th(‘ man who 

I he visitors are dancins down the viIlaRe enclosure, whicli they will 
traverse from end to end. afterwards rcturninu an far as the Kravr shown at kllOWS llO\N' tO ap])roa('h that ol)j(‘Ct 
the left-hand bottom corner of the plate. , 

is m a way their pru‘st, and sacriiices 
for them all ; indeed, where a chief conducts such a sacriheav, il is not a yierformance of a duty 
which falls upon him because lie is a chief, Init rather an office, his jiower to ])erform which 
has brought him to the position of chief. Women and children are geinnally excluded from 
religious rites. 

Dealing first with observances relating to ghosts, the simjilest and coinmoiu^sl sacrihcial act is 
tliat of throwing to the dt^ad a small fragment of 



yam or other food which has beim ])re|)ared for 
eating, or, in kava-drinking islands, a few drops 
of kava, these being regarded as the share of de¬ 
parted friends, or as a memorial of them, by which 
they will be gratified. 'I his jiractice is universal 
in Melanesia. An extension of this is the placing 
of food on a burial place, or in front of a memorial 
image, the food not being burnt then*, but l>eing 
afterwards taken away again and eaten, as is done 
in the Solomon Islands. A still further dexelo])- 
ment is found in the Solomons and other western 
islands, wliere the food is often plactal u])on a 
burial-place, or in front of a memorial image, or 
in a shrine, and is there burnt and afterwards 
eaten. 

Of the more solemn and ceremonious sacrifices, 
one example, taken from a descrijition of the mode 
of conducting such a ceremony, j)rior to engaging in 
warlike operations, in the island of San ( ristoval 
in the Solomon group, will perlia])S suffice, '['he 
power to whom sucli sacrifices were offered was the 
gliost of a man called Harurnae, who in fact had 
not been long dead, and indeed was remembered by 
some of the older men. This ghost was reputed to 



be mighty and strong in war- a curious fact, duntrr « rhirf, wiw,. arr«yrd in ha d«ncinu drcomiion.. 

dance* alonr in a riic/.an coumc until he also renehr* 

seeing tliat Harurnae, when in the flesli, though a the gravr. 
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f'fj] I .1. c. .srji., /'.A’.,S’. 

MhhU ft>riurrly wuin in one of the I orrr* Straits 
Islands in connection with a harvest feast nncl dance, 
held every autumn to secure a Kood harvest in tlie 
following year. 


kind Lind generous man, and believed to be heavily 
endowed with niana, had not himself been a great 
figliting man. 

Harumae’s shrine was a small house in the village, 
and in it were preserved his relics. All the men of 
tlie village assernlded by this shrine, and there a pig 
wLis strangled by men chosen by the chief sacriticer ; 
the Ixxly was tlien placed in a bowl, and tliere cut 
up, the j)urj)ose of the bowl being the collection of 
the blood, and avoidance of its flow upon tlie 
ground. 'I'liis being done, the chief sacrilicer t(X)k 
a piece of tlu^ ]>ig’!^ tlesli, and ladled some of the 
blood out of the bowl with a scoo]) of coconut 
shell ; lie then entered the shrine, carrying the ])iece 
of flesh and tlie blood-filled scoop, first putting 
away his l)ag and washing his hands, lest the ghost 
should reject him with disgust, and called out : 
“ Harumae ! ( hief in war ! we sacrifici^ to you with 

this pig, that you may hel]) us to smite that place ; 
and whats(H‘ver we shall carry away shall be your 
jiroperty, and we also will lie yours.” Then he burnt 
(he pie('e of flesh in a lire upon a stone in the shrine, 
and poured the blood u]x)n the fire ; the lire blazed 
u])ward. and tlie shriru' was full of the smell of burnt 
pig, a sign that the ghost had heard. 'I'lie pig was 
afterwards eaten. 


1 he ('cremony just ([(‘scribed was for the Ix'iieht of all the ])eo])le succc'ss in an ap])roaching 
battle : but indi\Mduals, who have themselves actpiired, or have had imjiarted to them, the know¬ 
ledge ()1 certain things as, foi' instance, l(‘a\’(!s -in whic'h a particular ghost delights, will utilize 
their knowledge for their own private ends. This is commonly the case as regards killing, eitlier 
in battle or ol a pri\'ate eiuany ; indeed, without this ghostlv sipijxirt, the would-be killer subjects 
himsell, not only to tlie risk of failing in the combat, but also to the ])robability that, even 
if lu‘ kills his victim, he will afterwards be at the mercy of tlu' latter’s ghost ; and it is only 
under the ])rot(‘ction of li more powerful ghost, oiu' with more nunia, that he can safely engage 
in tlu' contli('t. He, therefore, first 
olt(‘is to his frituidly ghost some of 
its lox'cd food, and in\’okes its assist- 
aiU'c and ]H'ot(‘ction, before attemjU- 
ing th(‘ prot)osed attack, 

Iinix'ations to the ghosts of the 
great departtxl are not, howi'xer. 
always su]>jx>rted by sacritices or 
offerings. 

A Melanesian in danger, difliculty. 
or distress, will naturally call ujxm 
the lieings in whose power and will 
to help him he believes, but he will 
do so at other times ; he will, for 
instance, more lormally suyijilicate a 


I) % 


hp] [ 7 '/,,. /iff. (leoryt- /Irotrn, lKl>. 

An intricsting mumual instrument from New Ireland. It is played by 
stroliinR it with the palms of the hand from the plain end to the one 
which is carved, 1 he three loud notes produced arc those of the 
maior trio. 
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ghost, to save him from the perils 
of the deep, to speed his canoe, that 
he may cjuickly reach his destination, 
to help him in battle or in sickness, 
to aid him in fishing, or to bring 
liim good crops ; and, if the result 
attained is to the man’s satisfaction, 
he will then often address the ghost 
with words of jnaise. 

It must be mentioned, as regards 
these ghosts, that those which have 
to be considered are only the ghosts 
of men who had mana in them 


Inboo mark protecting coconut trees in Solomon Islands. It is made dui'ing life, tllC gllOStS of llllilliportant 

rn'indmrii T'' T"’" r 'TT " nobodies, as tlie men 

and IS an indication that anyone robbirifi' the trees of their fruit will. ^ 

ibrouRh the aifcncy of a spiritual beinR with whom the owner of the trees tliemSClveS Weie nobodieS. After 

has influence, be eaten by a crocodile. i i i r 

the death of an imixfitant man, 
having much mana, his ghost will have even more of it, and the mana possessed by this ghost is 
available for promoting the desires of such as are able to secure its help. 

rurning now to spirits, which have never lived as human beings, and which, as already stated, 

are more generally the subject of sacrificial ceremony in the eastern islands, we llnd a totally 

different mode of approach by those* who wish to a})pease them, or secure tlieir support. 

1 hese beings have no shrines or memorial images, such as are erected for the great departed. 
1 heir sacred places are all princi|)ally the handiwork of Nature, and the out* thing which is usually 
associated with a spirit is a stone, probaldy one remarkable in form. Some of these stones 


have been sacred to certain individual spirits from ancient times, and the way to a})|)roach any 
one spirit wlio is associated with a stone is often known 


to one man only, the knowledge having been handed 
down from generation to generation, and finally come to 
him ; and he alone can ai^proach the stone, as it is he 
alone who, through tliat stone, possesst*s a |)ersonal ac- 
(piaintarice with the s])irit ; any other person who 
desires tlie beiietit of access to the spirit must obtain it 
by the mediation of this man. 

The person at whose instance the spirit is a|)})roached 
makes his ])resent to the man whose right it is to do it ; 
this oliering may be a ])ig, or mats, or native iTU)ney, or 
any other valuable. I'lien the latter makes the offering 
to the spirit, j)lacing it upon the sacred stone, and 
inx'okes the sj)irit’s aid ; but it by no means follows that 
he will give to tlie siiirit all that he has himself re¬ 
ceived ; so his associatitm with the spirit is often highly 
lucrative. 

1 he old idea that the people worship})ed idols is not 
correct. Sailors, untrained tra\’ellers and missionaries 



lound carved images and other olijects before which 
religious ceremonies were performed and offerings were 
placed, and, not unnaturally, assumed that these things 
were idols, which were themseK es the objects of worship. 


A similar taboo mark, tbr crocodilr bain* 
placed in an upright position. The intimation 
here is that a single thief will have one of bis 
limbs bitten off by a crocodile, but that several 
thieves together will be devoured by crocodiles. 
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But in fact the car\'ed images are onlv 
memorial images, the other objects are only 
regarded as being associated with the ghosts 
and spirits, and the ceremonies are directed 
and the offerings are made, not really to the 
objects themselves, but to the ghosts or spirits 
with which they are associated (see illustra¬ 
tion on page 99). Some of the objects, as. for 
instance, carved representations of sharks or 
other animals, are indeed the receptacles of 
the bodies of the departed, but they are not 
so of their s])irits, and the objects tliemseh'es 
are in no way revered. 

The religious beliefs of tlie Papuo- 
Melanesian j)eople of New (iuinea require to 
be dealt with separately. It may be that they 
also liave some fundamental basis in the idea 
of mana ; but no evidence of this has ever 
been recorded, and in other respects there is 
a difference between them and those of the 
Melanesians proper. 'I'hese people belie\e in 
ghosts and s])irits, all, or nearly all, of wliom 
are more or less malevolent ; but, as regards 
ghosts, there appears to be no separate 
recognition by them of the ghosts of known 
persons, wlio are to be individually approached 
by sacrifice and supj)lication, as is the case 
in Melanesia ])roper. The subject will be 
dealt with l)y examples of the ideas of the 
Koita pe()])le of the Port Moresby region, the 
Koro j)eople, who occupy tlie coast near the 
moutli of the St. Joseph river, and tlie Mafulu 
people of the mountains. 

The Koita believe in evil syiirits, who 
inhabit definite areas, the jxiwers of some of 
them being only exercisable in their own 
district. If a party camping out are attacked 
by sickness or death, or if sjiecially sever(‘ 
sores are produced by insect bites or wfuinds, 
the belief is that an evil sjiirit inhabits the 
spot, and they will afterwards be afraid of 
and avoid it. The spirits are sometimes 
associated with fresh-water springs, wher(‘ 
they are seen as starfish or crabs, or with 
places in the bush, where they take the 
form of snakes. A snake or eel-like creature, 
sometimes found in wells and syuings, is 
regarded as being a spirit, and it is thought 
that this spirit causes the water to rise. 



I'hohthii] [A’. M’. WUliiimson^ t'.R.A.l. 


Hnll n dhrll fixed on a atick. 1 hr warninR ia that the ihirf 
will lose his hrarinu, and tlir similarity oi the shell to a human 
ear is douhtlesa the reason for its srlrrtion fur the* purpose. 



/>(/] [A', ir, Wxl! miiiMtti, h'Jl.A.L 


A bundle of leaves placed on a stick, I hr penalty lor 
robbery thus indicated is that of brine carried by the winds out 
to sea in a canoe and lost. Possibly the way in which leaves 
are blown out to sea by the winds is to be associated with 
this mark. 



rhofo /»v] [ n. W. Williarmon, /'. li. A . /. 


A bundle of leafy plants, to warn a would-be robber that he 
will be attacked by sores about the legs and arms which will 
make the bones rot away. 
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and that if it were killed the well or spring would dry up. A hill of curious shape near Port 
Mon by is regarded as s]nrit-haunted, and is avoided by the natives, and a club or a spear made 
from a tree growing anywhere near tliis hill would Ik* powerful to inflict a severe wound. If a 
man killed a wallaby anywheie near it, he would take care that none of its blood dropped on the 
ground, and any soil on which it did unfortunately drop would be carefully gathered up and 
thrown into the river, as otherwise tlie peoj)le wlio afterwards ate the wallaby would fall sick. 

There is a practice, as regards one spirit-haunted 
waterdiole, for the people who drink its waters 
to pincli a hole in the bottom of the conically 
rolled leaf from which they drink, so that the 
spirit may fall out of it ; if this were not done, 
the spirit would enter the man, and he would 
swell up and die. 

Sometimes an evil spirit will capture a 
man’s gliostly self. If, for example, a man 
returning from the bush to his village is stricken 
with fever and its accompanying shivering, 
it is assumed tliat he has fallen down, and 
that a s])irit has taken his ghostly self ; a 
s[)ecial ceremony is tlien re(|uired, to induce tlu* 
s})irit to give it up again. Valuable ornaments 
are tied to a long bamV)00, and the sick man 
and his friends go to the place where he 
l)elieves lie fell and lost consciousness, two of 
the other iikui carrying the bamboo ; a pot, 
j)la.ced upon the ground, is filled with a special 
sort of grass and a live fire-stick, and the 
l)amboo is lield horizontally over it. As the 
grass (’rackles and burns the men stand round 
the pot, each with a stone in his liand, and 
with these stones they strike it, groaning as 
tlH‘y do so, thus breaking it to pieces. Tlu* 
j)arty then return to the village with their 
baml)oo, but none of them must on this return 
journey look behind him ; and on arriving the 
sick man lies down in his house, with the 
bamboo hanging aboN'c him. The idea apjiears 
to be that the s])iril will accept tlie ghosts of 
the ornaments hung u])on the bamboo cane in 
exchange for that of the man, in which case 
the man will recoN'er. The idea of the Koita concerning ghosts is that a man’s ghostly self is in 
his body during life, and (k'|)ar(s as a ghost on his death, 'fhe ghost may leave the body during 
slee|), and, if he wakt's before it has returned, he will probably sicken ; if it stays away too long the 
man will die. Sneezing is a sign of the return of a ghost ; and, if a man does not sneeze for many 
weeks togetlier, it is a bad sign. On a man’s death his ghost goes to a certain mountain, and 
there it lives a life similar to that which its owner had lived, having houses, gardens and wives ; 
but, if the septum of that man’s nose had not been pierced in his lifetime, it must be done after 
his deatli, before he is buried, as otherwise his ghost will have to wear a slowworm-like creature 
as a nose ornament. 



hi/] 


I li»* plant in tl»i 
rXVIdm a nvilky juicr 
indlcolrd in that thr 
Irom whirli wlulr jui 


( /i. Ir. WilUninson , /’. A*./!./. 
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•ihhrr's body will be c«>v«-r«*d with boil* 
f will exude. 










/' ;v)»/i “ Alhitin //. j [/<</ A. /t, Afci/er ami ft. Pnrkxnxon, 

A MASKHOUSE. 

I Kr mask-hoUMr of n Npw Irrlnnd Bccrri Hocicty, Thfsc Kousm are erected in the private encioBures of the society, and 
the Rreatest care is taken of the masks in the intervals between their use. 

On reacliin^^ liis new mountain abode, the ghost immediately returns, accompanied by other 
ghosts, wlio help it to carry back tliere the ghosts of the objects wliicli the dead man had cared for 
in his life. 

These ghosts sometimes visit their former homes, but they do so with no very benevolent feelings, 
and that of a recently dead miiu will certainly punish any neglect of his proper funeral rites. 
As a rule, however, the ghost will not hurt a relative of the dead man, unless that relative has done 
something to annoy it. or has violated a tribal custom, an act wliich would certainly cause the 
ghost to bring sickness or bad luck to him. 'fhe ghosts commonly frequent the neighbourhood of 
their houses, and this would seem to be the chief reason for the ceremonial desertion of houses 
where a death has occurred ; indeed, it is recognized that children wlio play near to a ceremonially 
deserted house may sicken, and that food hung up in a house w’here death has recently occurred 
will cause sickness, if eattui l)y })ersons other than the members of the family. 

The religious views ot the Koro })eo})le and of the Mekeo folk of the plains behind, though differing 
in detail, are very similar to tliose of the Koita, except that with them the ghosts seem to be more 
l)enevolent. Indeed, among tlie Koro folk, whose ghosts are believed to frequent the villages of 
their j)eople, the presence of these ghosts is regarded as desirable, and, if they desert the village, 
bad luck will follow ; and it has been said that, in such an event, measures are taken to bring 
them back. E\’en these more bene\’olent ghosts, how'ever, will punish those who annoy them. 

The IMaf\ilu mountain peo]de of New' Guinea believe that the ghost of a young or grown-up 
person, uj) to forty or forty-live years of age, becomes the shimmering light upon the ground 
and undergrowth, which occurs here and there, wliere the dense forest of the high mountains is 
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penetrated by the sun’s beams, and tliat the ghost of a more elderly j)erson becomes a large sort 
of fungus which grows on these mountains. I'hey will never cross a glade where this light pene¬ 
trates, and they will not eat, touch, or even tread upon, the fungus. These ghosts sometimes 
come down to the villages in search of food, or for other pur])oses, and their visits are dreaded by 
the peo|)le, who at night-time till up all openings in their houses by which the ghosts might enter : 
they were amazed at the missionaries of the Society of the Sacretl Heart (whose Mafulu station 
was established a few years ago) daring to sleep alone in chambers with o])en doors and windows. 


Tliese people regard an\' 

place of unusual appearaiua'-. 

a waterfall, a deep, still }m>o1 
in a river, a narrow, dee}\ 
rocky ra\'ine. or a strangely- 
shaped rock as being pr()bal)ly 
the abode of a s])irit ; there 
are also certain trees and 
creepers which are believed to 
be st>irit-hnuntt‘d, and which 
the people therefore dare not 
cut down. 'riu^ ])assing by a 
numl)er of chattering natixes 
of certain s])irit-luiimlecl s|)ots 
is accom])lished in silence, and 
each of the ])arty arms him¬ 
self beforehand with a wis]) of 
grass ti(^d in a knot, and j)laces 
it on tlu‘ spot as he passes it, 
by which means all danger is 
averted. 

Readers iuhhI hardly l)e told 
that these old religious and 
su])erstitious beliefs and prac ¬ 
tices prevalent in Melanesia 
have in })laces \N’hei e the people 
have l)een much in contact 
with white men, and especially 
with missionaries, been dissi¬ 
pated and discontinued ; but 
Melanesia has not yet l.)een 
christianized or civilized, and 
there are many j)arts, es])ecially 
in the interiors of the larg(‘r 
islands, where little or no white 
influence has yet bcnm fcdt ; 



and, indeed, even where this is 


otherwise, these ])eople, like* 


['* Drhnnin Jnhj'f in ilcr SinJnff. 


their more adxanced wliite- 


INI I lA I ION NORl H HOUGAlNVILLt:. 


skinned blotheis <^>f civilized ^ clurf t'hoo*c» four or fivr youth*, who I*rp tnkrn into o hut in the interior, 

lands do not on nominallv’ They Imve to do various forms of labour, learn the tribal rules and must always 

wear the curious hats shown in the illustration. When their hair fills the hat the 

or even truly, abandoning an period of .eciu.ion i. over. 
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ancient sui)erstition, entirely free themselves from the old fears and inclination to ceremonial 
self-protection with which the superstition has been associated for so long past. It follows 
that, though some of the specific examples of religious j)ractices which have been described 
mav have ceased in the places where they liave been observed, they, or others similar or 
equally strangti, are being now })erformefl in many parts of Melanesia. 

MA(;iC ANM) SOKCKKV, AND MATIKRS ASS( X’l Alia) Wri'H THEM 
Belief in magic and sorcery is found evtaywhere in Melanesia, and its accom})lisliment is effected 
entirely by the aid of ghosts and s|)irits, maua being the j)ower which enabhjs tliose who practise 

magic to do so. Many 
of these people sincerely 
belie\’e in the powers 
which they claim to 
(Exercise ; but undoubtedly 
there is a great deal of 
conscious deceit. 'Fhe 
powers are handed dowai 
iyv men to their succes¬ 
sors, whom they initiate, 
just as are those asso¬ 
ciated with sjhrits as 
al)o\'e-m(ailioned ; indeed, 
it is obvious that all these 
])owers are similar and 
( losely related. 

Any sickiK'ss, other 
than a common complaint, 
recognized as ('oming in 
the ('ourse of natmaL is 
believed to l)e l>rought 
about either by a ghost or 
a s])irit, es])ecially where 
tile sufterer is an import- 
ant jierson. The l)eings 
to wliicli illnesses are, 
however, more usually 
ascribed are ghosts, who 
ha\a' l)een oifended, or 
whose baneful aid has 
l)een secured witli sacri- 
hce and spells by i)eoi)le 
wfu) are lamiliar with tluan. or who act tlirough sheer malignity towards those who are still alive. 
The common idea is that the ghost is eating the patient. 

Often the first thing to do is to liiul out which is the ghost that has caused the illness. Perhaps, 
for example, it is ascertained that the |)atient has trodden unlawfully in a sacred place, and the 
assumjition aris(‘s that it is the ghost of that ])lace that has done it. In that case the familiar of 
that ghost is sent for. and he goes through some ceremony—c.g., in Florida (Solomon Islands) 
chewing ginger, and blowing into the patient's ears—emd l>egs the ghost to remove the sickness. If 
the j'lerson does not get l)etter. some other ju^ssildv offended ghost is tried in the same way. If the 



I'hoto by] \JI. M. Jktum-fv. 

A MARKIAC.E PROCE.SSION. 


1 he Lridr, llic duel f’lnurr hi the procession, is decUed out in the finery belonKinK to 
lier family, ond trccompnnied by her itirtidM, who ore coriyinK suspended from poles the 
leathers, ornrshellM, nrcklnces, and other oinomenls that have been paid os her price. These 
poles arc fastened to the fremt ol her house like boibeis’ poles in Encland. 



lien tWc rain cl»«rm < ■re pa?re 76) wan uned lor indurinK rain, tlic BDrcerer cnicaKfd in rerlnin l errmoniew witli it. Mr tlim 
placed it in a Nhrine or lioune made of m rertiM of ploitr’d coroniil leave*, the upper part tif wliii h w'a» hlar krnrd to rer>rr«cnt a 
cloud, and to wluih younK coconut leave* were «u»prnded to repreHrnt fallinK raiti. 
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ghost cannot b(.‘ ascertained, perhaps someone familiar with a powerful ghost will approach him 
and ask him to intercede with the otfended one, the identity of whom it is assumed that he will 
know. In some cases there may be reason to suspect that some person, having ill-will towards the 
I)atient, has ai)j)n)ac]ied liis own familiar gliost, and set him to bring about the illness, in which case 
effort will l)e made to induce tliat person, for a con.sideration, to call off the devouring ghost. If 
he refuses, recourse may i)e had to someone wiio is familiar with a more j)owerful gliost, who will 

dri\^e away the other one ; and then 
the event of recovery or death of the 
patient may influence public opinion 
as to tlie relative powers of the two 
ghosts. 

In a district of New Britain 
(Bismarck Archipelago), if a man’s 
deatli is believed to have been caused 
by sorcery, his friends assemble 
round his house on tlie following 
night, and a sorcerer calls out to his 
ghost, asking who is the culprit. No 
answer being received, he calls out 
the wdnw of some suspected person, 
and all around listen intently for the 
answer. If none comes, anotliei 
name is called, and the performance 
is repeated until a sound, like that 
made by tapping the fingers on a 
board, is heard, upon which the guilt 
of the person last named is assumed. 
Concerning this it must, of course, 
be understood that the guilty one is 
regarded as having caused the deatfi 
through the power of a familiar ghost 
or spirit, and not merely by his own 
unaided efforts. 

In some jiarts of the Solomon 
Islands, when a man is ill, the 
sorcerer called in will discover the 
ghost who is doing the mischief by 
suspending a stone to the end of a 
string, which he holds in his hand, 
and calling over the names of lately 
deceased people ; and, if on the call 
of any name the stone swings, it is 
known that it is the ghost of that person. Various alternative gifts to the ghost—^say yams, fish, or 
a pig—are then ('ailed one after another in the same way, and the swinging of the stone indicates 
the ghost’s selection ; the accepted gift is then offered at the dead man’s grave or sacred place. 

Different methods of producing illness and death by sorcery are found in the various parts of 
Melanesia ; but the underlying ju'inciple of most of these is that of bringing the victim into contact 
with the spirit or ghost which is to injure him. The method commonly adopted is the taking of a 
portion of the victim’s body—as. for example, a piece of his hair, or of one of his nails—or something 



J'hofit /<J/1 


[A. Jhuldou, SrjK, rji.S. 
A KAIN CHARM—l ORRES SI RAHS. 

It i». like all the rain charms of this district, a figure of n man. It was 
rrKnrdcd as heing an extremely powerful charm, bring able to produce very 
heavy rain with but little thunder. 
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]*hoto hi/ \ 1 , 1 . Jludihmy <Sv./>,, I'.H.S. 

SKULL USED FOR DIVINA'IION. 


A T orre** Slrnits Island skull preserved and decorated, and 
used (oi divination. 1 He use of skulls for this purpose whs 
very common. 1 he skull's utlerarices were said to take the 
form of the noise of chatterinR teeth. 

after vvhicli the parcel is well beaten in order to 
crush the power, or hung in the smoke of tlie fire 
for the purpose of suffocating it. 

In one part of German New Guinea death is 
warded off by smearing the sick man’s body all 
ov^er with resin ; this practice is based on the 
belief that death is caused by the man’s ghostly 
self leaving his body ; and the idea of it is that, 
even if the evil worker succeeds in effecting the 
exit, the ghost will remain, stuck fast by tlie 
resin. 

Tliere is a general belief in a district of the 
Gazelle Peninsula that, if a man, who has 
slept many nights in the same hut with any¬ 
one who IS ill, goes to sleep in another place, 
the j)atient will immediately get wprse ; so it 
is usual to isolate the patient, with certain 
friends to attend to him, and the rest of the 
family are free to go where they like. Tliese 
people will attend on the patient night and day, 
and if one of them should desert liis post he will 
be fetched back by the relatives of the sick man, 
or there will be great enmity between tlicm. 


closely connected with him—say a fragment of 
some food wliicli he has recently eaten, or a leaf 
with which he has wi]H‘d the }H'rsj)irati()n from 
his face—and ap])lying to it the magii' e\’il 
jK)wers of a bone of the dead person, whose 
ghost is the 0})erative power, or a stone tilled 
with mana for doing mischief, or sonu‘ other 
thing ; or perha])s throwing it into the sacrcul 
|)lace haunted by the ghost. It is, therefore, a 
common })ractice among these ])eoj)U* to hide 
anything which might be used in this way, so :is 
to avoid its falling into the hands of ill-wishers. 

riiere are also many forms of ceKMUonial 
reimuly, as, for e.vample, that o])ser\'ed in 
another part of German N(‘w Guinea, where a 
man who is ill will sometimes send a nu^ssi'iiger 
to a s))ot frequtmtt‘d by th(‘ susjiected ghost, to 
bring back from it a l)unch of grass, which he 
carries wrajiped u]) in the h*a\'(^s of a ])articular 
j)lant, tied uj) with a s})(*cial creejH'r. riu* sick 
man is stroked with tlie littUi jiarcel, so that th(‘ 
malignant jiowcn' tliat is in him may pass to it. 



rhoto hy] (.1. r. S-.O., /'./.’.A. 

SKULL USF:I) I or divtnanon. 

T Tip inquirrr would cipnn. rppainl and anoinl tl»r »kull, 
enjoin it to apeak llir truth, put it urar hia hrad at niKht, go 
to alcep, and dream ; and artion would be baaed on the dream. 
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VariDiis lV)] rns of nu'flirine are met with, tliese also diilering in tlie several districts ; but, 
though some of tliern really ha\'e an actual curative })o\ver, the belief in their efficacy is based 
on the su|)ernatural, the id(‘a i)cing that tlie cure is really effected by the spiritual being 



A ON ANA GIRL. 


1 //. M. /hlH tin 1/, 


with whom tlie doctor ojierating is familiar. 

Weather can be controlled by ghosts and 
s|)irits. and, therefore, also by those who are 
lainiliar with them, and can invoke their action. 
Mence you have weathei’-mongers, who can pro¬ 
vide wind, calm, rain, sunsliine, famine and 
abundance for the benefit of their employers, or 
to the detriment of tliose employers’ enemies. 
The ghosts and spirits have also imparted power 
to forms of words, stones, leaves, and other 
things, which, tlierefore, of themselves affect the 
weather. 

ITie methods ado|)ted by these weather 
sorcerers aie nunuirous ; Init a few examples will 
give an idea of their character. A method of 
securing sunshine, observed in one of tlie Solomon 
Islands, was to tie certain leaves and creeper 
vines to the end of a bamboo, and hold them 
over a fire. The ojierator fanned the fire, singing 
as he did so, to give it niana, and this mana was 
transmitted liy the hre to the leaves : he then 
climlx'd a tree, and fastened the bamboo to its 
topmost branch ; and as the wind bh'w about the 
flexible baml)Oo the mana was cast abroad, and 
the sun shone out. Hot sun was obtained in the 
New 1 hdirides l)y holding over a hre branches of 
a plant, wliicli by means of charms sung o\a‘r 
them had been im])regnated with mana : as these 
dried u]) and liurned, so the land would. Wind 
was provided in the Santa ( ruz Islands by 
waving in the air the branch of a certain tree, 
the o]Hirator chanting an appro])riate charm in 
the meantime. Rain was obtained in the New 
Hel)rides by juittiug a tuft of leaves into the 
liollow ()f a stone, u]X)n this j^ounding and crush¬ 
ing branches of a form of pepper tree, and to the 
mixture adding a stone which liad mana for 


the VNomru ol tliix ntoiin t niiioiiH tliNt rit t wrui n priincnl 
t)«nd inAtrad ol llir moic iiminl KiitKH T Kin illus- 

lialion al«o sKowb the nrtwoiU hnK in wliicli Rnpuan women 
cnrrv llieii loiidit ol Karden produce. 


rain. Tlie mass fermented, and steam charged 
with mana rose and made clouds, and so produced 
tlu‘ rain. 


A long seri(‘s ol exam])l(;s could, if space ]K‘nnitted, be given of magical performances 
engaged in for si'cnring success in hunting, fisliing. agriculture, dancing, love, war, and, 
indeed, in all the occupations and enjoyments of the people. One or two of those used 
for courtship have already lieen mentioned, and it is proposed now to give a few examples 
relating to the otlier sulijects ; they are all taken from observations of practices in German 
New Guinea. 



liy the c()urh■^y of] ^ ^ [Itonnhl Maekay. 


INTERIOR OF DUBU. TORIF’I 

A dubu BcrvcB OB a club-hoUBr and Blccpins-placr for ihr mrn of the villaRr. The buildinRB arc in many placrra laviahly 
decorated witfi weapona. maaUa and charma. Often rkulla arc bunR up in the interior, aa ia here ahown. When warriora return 
home from a Buccesaful fight they shoot arrows into the roof. 
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1 liciie masks wrrc found in the i'rKi‘»n of AuKUsla River, where they were kept 
in the tthostdiouses. I hey arc made <if r.lay, and are lijjht irfey ir« colour. 


For hunting, a special 

« kind of wood, brought from 

burnt, and the hunter with 
its smoke fumigates his face, 
hands, knees and elbow's, 

hnrm lunuich mi (Unnmr^ iitp !i. s, „hnuss. tootli are luixed with the 

These masks were found in the icKion of Augusta River, where they were kept dOg S food, SO that tllC grCCd 

in the tthost houses. They arc made <if clay, and are lijjht irrey in colour. , i r i 

and strength of the crocodile 

shall enter the dog ; or tlu? dog’s nose is touched with the claw' of a bird of the hawk order, so 
that it may hold tenaciously to its prey. 

hor the successtul cultivation of taro a man should possess a “ taro stone,” which he invokes, 
and with w'hich he touches the slijis of taro, l)efore placing them in the ground. The story con¬ 
cerning these ” taro stones ” is one oi a s})irit, whose appetite for taro induced him to eat such v'ast 
quantities of it that taro plants sprouted up inside him, until he burst ; the bits of taro flew in all 
directions, and turned into stones, which are potent to induce successful growth. 

Magic stones are used to make men nimble and light and able to dance all night long without 
fatigue, and so attract the admiration of tlie girls ; the stones are invoked, and powder scraped 
from tliern is rublied into the limbs and muscles of the w’ould-be dancers. One very powerful stone, 
used in a district noted for its dancing, was originally given by a spirit to a man who became a 
celebrated dancer, and invented many new dances. This stone is the sul)ject of special treatment; 
they scrape dust oil it, ])lace the stone and the dust in a coconut shell, add the juice of a certain 
creeper, fill up with coconut milk, and drink off the mixture immediately before the commencement 
of the dance. 


There are men who ha\’e tlie ])ower of divination. The information is usually conveyed to 
the |)eople by a spirit or ghost, speaking through the mouth of the wizard, w'ho, meanw'hile, is 
a})parantly unconscious. Perhaps, when a warlike ex])edition is being dis('ussed, one of the 
party, known to be familiar with a dixiniug ghost, will sneeze* and l>egin to shake—a sure 
sign that the ghost has entered into him ; his e\es will glare, his limbs twist, his mouth loam, and 
his whole body be coiu ulsed ; then a voice, not his own, is heard issuing from his throat, approving 
or (lisajqHoving of what is ])roposed ; and this will seriously influence the decision of the party. 

In a district ot the Admiralty Islands a method of j)rocnring magical guidance in determining 



whether they are or are 
not to go to w'ar is for 
the operator to roll up 
a betel-leaf and bite off a 
piece, which he then chews 
with areca-nut, letting the 
sali\ a run into the roll ; the 
latter is then opened, and 
war or ])eace is determined 
iq)on according to the direc¬ 
tion in which the saliva 
runs. Another method in 
the same district is the 


»• on amonR the Mnoris, but unknown in Nrw Guinrn- 


taking of a pinch of snuff; 
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if sneezing is caused by it, war will be com¬ 
menced. 

Ordeals are employed in the Solomon Islands 
and elsewhere to vindicate the innocence or 
establish the guilt of a man accused of an offence. 
These ordeals take various forms, and a curious 
feature of them is that sometimes the person who 
undergoes the ordeal is not the alleged cul])rit, but 
the magic man or person who j)Ossesses the im])le- 
ment used for the purpose of tlie exy)eriment. In 
one ordeal the accused invokes the aid of a man 
who owns a stone full of magic power. The 
people all assemble, and the accused publicly 
denies llie charge against him, and offers to sub¬ 
mit to the ordeal. The owner of the stone then 
heats it, and throws it from hand to hand ; if his 
hands are burnt, tlie accns(‘d is guilty ; if not, 
he is innocent. In another ordeal the accused 
swallows a charmed stone, which has been h(iat(‘(l 
by tlie wizard employed, and his innocence is 
prov(‘(l if he takes no harm. Anodier ordeal, 
ado])ted in case of accusation of a very serious 
offence, is for the alleged culprit to swim across a 
channel infested with crocodiles, the latter ha\ung 
been first called by tlie wizard with his cliarms. In 
this cas(‘. it is sometimes the wizard, and not (he 
accused, who x'entures the dangerous |)assage. 

In parts of Dutch New Guinea (Papuan), where, 
as in most parts of Melau(*sia, death is generally 
ascribed to the evil machinations of some other 
person, whose discovery is therefon^ im|)ortant, 
there is a practice of drying the body of a dead 
man above a rnoderati' fire, and collecting and 
preserving the moisture which exudes from it 
during the first few days ; this moisture is after¬ 
wards offered as a drink to visitors, and, if they 
begin to vomit in consequence, their guilt is con¬ 
sidered proved, and they are jnit to death. In a 
small island to the north of Dutch New Guinea 
a man suspected of having caused a death is put 
to a somewhat similar ordeal ; but here the hjod 
offered to him is a powder made out of bones 
taken from the dead man’s Ixxly and crushed ; 
and the guilt of the guest is proved by his inability 
to swallow it, in which case he is killed. 

As regards all these magic o]>erations, the 
question is sometimes asked, What would liajijien 
if the anticipated result did not in fact occur, as, 
no doubt, must often be the case ; and how can 



Pfiotii hy'] [I/. M. hauncfy, 

A RORO hf:addre.ss. 


1 hr tall franird irathrr utrticlurr upon ihr head is a 
portion of thr decoration lor which each clan has its own 
drsig;n. Such designs must not br imitated by other clans. 
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such su])erstitions survive ? It may be su^^gested to the questioner that lie should look a little nearer 
home, and say whether })eople much more educated than the simple, child-like savage do not 
cling to old superstitions, recording cases in which they have been confirmed, and forgetting others. 
No doul>t the sorcerer often has means, based on long experience in his own department, and quite 
outside his magical optn ations, of foreseeing probabilities ; and it may also be pointed out that in 
a large number of instances tlie failure of an effort of sorcery, in which the magic power of a 

spiritual being has been invoked, 
may readily be ascribed to the 
counteracting influence of another 
being with even greater power ; 
and, indeed, this possibility is re¬ 
cognized by the Melanesians, and 
failures are commonly ascribed to 
such a source. 

1 'he belief in omens is widely 
spread throughout Melanesia. Some 
of these indicate probable success, 
or otherwise, in such things as hunt¬ 
ing or fishing, or even warlike ex¬ 
peditions. In some of the islands 
near to the eastern end of New 
Guinea the cheeping of a tlying-fox 
betokens good luck to fishers on 
the reef, but the cry of a certain bird 
betokens bad luck, and tlie party 
hearing it will at once return home. 
In one of the islands of the New 
Hebrides group there is a small bird 
whose cry resembles their w'orcl 
“ No,” but which has other notes 
sounding like the voice of a man 
talking. Men starting on an ex¬ 
pedition, on hearing the cry, will 
regard it as a bad omen ; but the 
sound of the other notes makes 
them confident of success. Among 
the Mafill 11 Mountain peojde of New 
Guinea the appearance of a flying- 
fox or firefly would be a bad omen, 
which would })robably cause a hunt¬ 
ing or fishing party to turn liack. 

A Koita yiarty, going after turtle or dugong, think it lucky if a flying-fish leaps into the canoe. 
If on a hunting ex])edition they hear tlie cry of a certain bird, it is a good omen, and they will at 
once proceed in the direction from which the cry came, and under no circumstances will they kill 
that bird ; but tiicMe is a sort of green dove which is an evil omen, and a hunting party, meeting 
one of these birds flying from the direction in which they are going, will turn back and do nothing 
until next day. The Koita, in some of their omen superstitions, distinguish between the right 
and the left. For instance, the leaping of a small garfish on the right side of the canoe of a fishing- 
party, or the accidental striking by a hunter of his right foot against a stone, presages good luck ; 



I'hoto hv} [J/. Af. /knnicfif/ 


INIERIOR OF- A RORO CLUfl-HOUSE. 

1 Fiib illviHtintion uFiow* two of tlie ornnmcntal postii by wliicFt tF>e lower purl 
of tl»e rool id supported nnd upon wFiitli tlu- clan badK(*i* are often carved. 
Note tlie representation of an nIliKntor and a liumnn Fiend on tliese posts. 
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A SOLOMON ISLANDER SLEARINO FISH. 

I hr umr of a thrrr-tironjjccl «prar or dart for fish-KpcarinK ia t(cnrr«l ihrouKhoul 
MrlaMcsia. The pronRs nrr Rcnrrolly made of hard bnn^hoo ennr. 


but, if the garfish leaps on tlie 
left side of the canoe, or the man 
strikes his left foot against the 
stone, bad luck is anticipated. 
With them, also, sneezing once is 
a lucky sign, but doing so oftener 
is an unlucky one. 

Some omens are a warning 

of an evil event vvliich is about 
to o('cur. In one of the New 
Hebrides Islands, if a frog, or 

some other creature not usually 
found in a house, comes into 
it and cries, it indicates that a 
death will o('('ur ; if a c(*rtain 
brilliant gold-coloured snake is 
found in one of their liouses, 
it is a sign of (kailh, which will 
be by sic'kness if the snake is 
(plied, but a violent one if it is 
moving. Among the same jieople it is customary to call aloud when commencing the building 
of a house or canoe or the clearing of a garden, and, if the call is followed by the appearance 
of something remarkable, it is a sign that the work will be inlerru])ted by death or war. In 

the Banks Islands the cry of a kingfisher is ominous. In one of the islands near to the east end 

of New Guinea you lind the cry of a certain sort of j)igeon to l)e an omen that an ailing jierson in 
the house will die, and in another th(‘ entry of a firefly into a house at niglit foretells that someone 
in the liouse will die. 

In a part of the Gazelle Peninsula (Bismarck Archipelago) certain birds are lielieved to foretell 

death ; and, if such a bird cries 
ill the neighbourhood of a hut, 
they try to drive' it away with 
stones; and in the same district 
sli )oting stars have the same 
signiticance, and, indeed, are 
l)eli(ived to be spirits coming to 
earth to fetch a chosen man. 
In a part of central New Britain 
a ring round the sun indicates 
that a person has been killed 
somewhere, and phosphorescent 
liglits on the water are caused 
by spirits bathing. 

I'aboo is an expression which 
is now well understood in Eng¬ 
land ; indeed, it is one of the few 
words of tlie Pacific languages 
which have been introduced 
into the English vocabulary. 
It is in effect a prohibition ; 



[A*/ (ieorye Urnwn^ l>.lK 


From “ Melanesians and I'olynesinns."^ 

A NEW BRHAIN FISH-TRAP. 

TKe»r curious traps art nncKored out in deep water, the anchor bcins 
a basket filled with vtonea. 
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rhotn lip] 


[ II. M. Ihiinicey. 

IHF. CUSCUS GAME, 

1 liiw nhows Roro cliildrcn ployinc at imitntitiK nu)Vfinrnm of tlic 

CUBCUR <on animal not unlike tkr Rquirirh alonK tke lirantW of a Irrr. 


but its authority and restraining 
}:)ower is based, not on the mere 
personal forbidding by the man 
who decrees it, but upon the 
power of the ghost or spirit with 
whom that man, owing to the 
man a wliich is in him, is familiar, 
and which, if the taboo be 
violated, will inflict punishment 
on the violator. It may almost 
as regards its oj)eration be com- 
j)ared with a curse. 

A chief will sometimes make 
it taboo (forbiddcui) for an^-one 
to ])erform a certain act, or to 
interfere with a certain thing ; 
but Jiis power to do this is not 
really based upon his chieftain¬ 
ship, but rather upon the great 
stock of nuinci, and great influence 
with certain sjnrits or ghosts, which he is jiresumed to have. Other people will do the same for 
the protection of their own jirivate property from robbery ; and, as rt'gards them, even if the placer 
of the taboo be a (juite unimportant person, there is always in the minds of the j)eo|)le a conscious¬ 
ness that this person may have influence witli some ghost or sjurit capable of enforcing the taboo, 
which constrains them to respect it. In this way a man protects his garden and coconut trees, 
liis fishing-net and canoe from injury or robbery. There are many forms of visible taboo marks, 
indications that “ trespassers will be prosecuted,” or, rather, ” persecuted,” by the ghosts and spirits 
(see illustrations on pages 68, 69 and 70). Wis|)s of grass tied round trees, two sticks crossed and 
placed in the ground, carved j)osts, 
two palm leaves placed one uyion 
another, their concave faces being 
inwards, and carved into a mouth 
and teeth at one end, so as to re¬ 
present a crocodiles—any of these 
is a suflicient notice, and will be 
understood and probably re¬ 
spected ; and there are many 
other forms also, 

C F.R FM O NI F.S K K LAT IN (i T() 

PURLIC HUILDINGS 

Throughout almost all Melanesia 
you find buildings which belong 
to the whole village or clan, and 
are generally spoken of by ethno¬ 
logists as “club-houses,” which, 
indeed, they are, but they are a 
good deal more besides. They 



[A. Haddon, Sr./J., F.ll.H. 

COMPEIITIVE TOP-SPINNING. 

Top'SpinntnK in the Torre* Strait* laland* i* a popular form of amuacment. 
The top* are apun with the hnirer*. a* i* done with tee'totum*. 
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are the centres of the social 
life of the people; it is on 
their platforms that the men 
sit and talk ; it is there that 
important questions are gener¬ 
ally discussed ; the bachelors 
of the villages sleep in them ; 
visitors arriving at a village 
immediately make their way 
to the club-house to explain 
the purpose of the visit, and 
are afterwards lodged in it. 
These buildings are usually 
also centres of ceremonial 
observances, both social and 
superstitious, and are gener¬ 
ally much larger than the 
ordinary houses, and in many 
districts are strangely and 
fantastically constriuhed and 
decorated (see illustration on 
page 40). In some of the 
coastal districts, and especially 
those of the old head-hunting 
areas, the large canoe-houses, 
in which were kept their great 
war canoes, were the club¬ 
houses ; and they are so still. 



I'y'oni “ 


0/ Hritish AV«' <!uin<'’i 


CHIEI'S LIME GOURD. 

Betel-.hcwiriK ie largely iiiduli'ed in 
by t!u‘ ...v'ianesianR. 1 bry chew 

nutH of tlie betel palm and leaves ol the 
betel pepper, usiny; lime patUc. which they 
carry in < he Rourd and lalte out with „ 
lonu spat la, as a condiment. It niakrs 
their mouths ro n briuht red colour. 


though their warlike use has 
been stopped by the restrain¬ 
ing hand of the white man. 
In many places the club¬ 
house common to, and be¬ 
longing to, the village or clan, 
is in a sense the property of 
the chief in his official capa¬ 
city, and he is often respon¬ 
sible for its upkeep. 

Ill most parts of Melanesia 
it is the custom to inaugurate 
the completion of a new club- 
liouse with more or less cere¬ 
mony, a feast, and in many 
parts dancing, being generally 
included in the performance. 
Tlu'.re are also ])laces in which 
certain ceremonial feasts are 
made the occasion for the erec¬ 
tion of a new club-house, and 
in these there is often ground 
for suspecting tliat originally 
it was the erection of the club¬ 
house that was the occasion 
for the feast. 

Tlie old ceremonies in con¬ 
nection with the comj)lction 


of canoe-houses in the Solomons, New Hebrides and other groups have been largely put a slop 
to by the controlling governments, owing to the practices of taking human life and canni¬ 
balism which were associated with them ; but it may be assumed, as regards some districts, 
that the old practices are still being continued in their original, or a modihed form. 

In the Roro district the 



Hy the courtesy t\r\ \^l>on''ild Mnckny. 

The native* of the Upper Purari dis¬ 
trict often wear earrinss formed by— 


front of a newly-built club¬ 
house is frequently veiled 
with curtains of coconut- 
leaf mats in anticipation of 
the inauguration ceremony, 
and bamboo poles are fixed 
in the ground, to which are 
hung food and streamers 
of palm leaves. Friendly 
villages are invited to come 
to the inauguration, the 
invitations being carried by 
chiefs, who take witli them 
areca-nut, the giving of 
which is a recognized indi¬ 
cation of friendship. Each 



Ity the courtesy of] \^J>onnld Mackay. 

—fittins tusUs one into onothcr *0 as to 
form a circle, as shown above. 
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i'rnm “ hreiadq Jahre vt der ISud.st'e."'] {Up pn'fnission of ^//wr.v, Sfreckf-r i(' Schri dor. 


AN ADMIRALTY ISLAND WOODEN ROWL 

The people of these islands are extremely skilful in cnrvinR these bowls, which are polished inside and out and 
beautifully decorated. Human fieures, crocodiles, tortoises, birds and, sometimes, Reometric spirals are forms commonly 
adopted. 

chief, responding with his ])e()ple to the invitation, is expected to In'ing with him bunches of 
bananas, in return for the food whicli he and they will receive from the people who invite them. 
The visitors arrive in the evening, and are entertained by watching a small informal dance by 
the people of tluj village. At about ten or eleven o’clock at night the concealing curtains are 
removed from the club-liouse ; the chiefs to whose people it belongs make speeches from its 
platform, and afterwards the carvings upon its structure are uncovered. Tlien begins the big 
ceremonial dance, which will go on till the following morning, or longer, rival clans and villages 
sometimes vying with one another as to which can kee]) it up the longest ; indeed, there is a 
recent case of a dance which continued for twenty-six hours. The dance is followed by a feast of 
I)igs, vegetables and fruit. 

The most imf)ortant ceremonial festivity of the Koita peojde of New Guinea is closely associated 
with the duhii platform, and, indeed, is commonly the occasion for the building of a new one. This 
duhu is the Koita substitute for the more usual club-house ; but it is only an open platform structure, 
and is not used as a sleeping-place, though for social and ceremonial purposes its use is similar to 
that of a club-house. (See illustration on page 6.) 

The feast is preceded by games ; there is a tug-of-war, men against women, and a game in which 
each of two competing groups tries to push through the other. 

A temporary platform is erected, and upon it are piled boiled yams and bananas, and a number 



Photo hy-\ [A . C. JInddon, Sc.D,, F.lt.S. 

DRUM AND CLUBS-10RRES SIRAITS. 


Tbe •acred drum ond clubs berc shown are those referred to in the description of the 1 orres Straits Island ceremony the 
illustration of which is Riven on patre 3. These drums are different in construction from those usually found in these islands. 
beinR specially sacred. 
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of men and unmarried girls clamber on to it, the girls afterwards engaging in a dance, in which, 
though their feet are almost still, they sway their grass petticoats from side to side as they flex 
and rotate their bodies from the hips. This j)erformance, whicli is followed by other dances, is in 
fact a public intimation to other villages that the big ceremony is about to take place. 

The duhii being completed, it is decorated and piled witl\ food to its uttermost ; young trees are 



by'] [The flev, (jeor^ie /{rotm, />./>. 

NAIIVES Ol- LIUENIUA. 

Liurniuo is pcculior, it is inhabittrd by people of Polynesinn afbniticB, thouttb it brlonKS geoRrapbically to Melanesia. 

Note the curious fashion of slitting the nose. 

cut down and lopped and planted roiind it ; a palisade of sugar-cane is built round each tree-trunk, 
the canes being placed close to one another, so as to form a vertical cylindrical crate ; and these 
crates are crammed with yams, a few bunches of bananas and many coconuts, whilst panicles of 
areca-nut are suspended to the trees. Between the trees great bundles of sugar-cane are placed, 
leaning against the platform, and others are laid across its horizontal timbers, forming a roof. 
Fishing nets, full of yams and coconuts, are piled under the dubu, and bundles of sugar-cane are 
erected on each side of the ladder leading up to it, and bunches of bananas are heaped upon the top. 
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On the morning of the feast pigs are killed near the diibu and cut up, and their flesh is piled 
upon it by certain special people, who then wash in the sea, decorate themselves profusely, and 
assemble on the duhu, where they have a meal of pigs’ flesh. In the meantime members of the 
villages around arrive, fully armed, and assemble in the bush round the village ; and on the signal 
of the blowing of a conch shell from the duhu, the men all ])our into the village, beating their drums 
and brandishing their spears and clubs. In the old days this warlike entry was often the occasion 
of a light ; but the visitors were met by couples armed with bundles of sugar-cane, with which 

they beat down the spears and 
clubs of the combatant visitors. 



The r^npuans nt the mouth of the Fly River di'esH ihcir lone woolly hair in cork¬ 
screws, rolling the tresses between their fuicers with coconut oil. very often also 
with white mud. A plume of the Cassowary or the Bird of I^aradise feather is worn 
round the forehead, particularly at dances but frequently also in everyday life. 


and it was njgarded as bad 
form to continue fighting after 
this. 

Behind tlie men come a 
number of women, swinging 
their petticoats, and each bear¬ 
ing two large yams, which they 
present to certain important 
peoj)Ie ; and a number of girls 
then climb the posts of the 
dulu, and stand on the hori¬ 
zontals, or cling to the carved 
capitals, and there briskly 
swing their petticoats. Whilst 
the visitors arc entering the 
village the men of the clan 
giving the feast sit quietly on 
the duhii, and as the excite¬ 
ment subsides they descend 
and sit around it, smoking 
and chewing betel-nut ; tlie 
women visitors are called up 
and gather round it, and their 
string bags are quickly filled 
by these men with yarns. 
The men then again ascend 
the ditlit, there is a general 
distribution of food among 
the visitors, and tlie dancing 
commences. 


M ISCELLANKOUS (.'KRF.iM(3NIKS 

The Koita people of New Guinea have a feast, or rather scries of feasts, brought about by the 
friendly rivalry of two leading men of different clans, each of whom receives the unqualified sup¬ 
port of the members of his own clan in liis effort to show that he is a bigger and richer man than 
the other. The event is the outcome of a boasting by one of these men that he has a better 
garden, with more food in it, than has his rival, thus challenging him to a competition. 
Shortly after the giving of the challenge this man, early in the morning, makes a fire in front 
of his house and sits and smokes by it, whereupon the other man comes out and sits by it too ; 





From “ Thr AMdnrvnri.s of /hifish New (hanen," hp C. (!, Seligtmnn,] {liti permusion of the CamhruJge Videersity Presx. 

LAKATOI GRADING BOA! OK THE KOITA. 

HeeU of tfic-ue boats sail every autumn from Port Moresby to the nortli-west, taking pottery, which they exchange for 
soRo. 1 he bunts are constructed with much ceremony and are publicly charmed by a sorcerer, Before the voyacc they co short 
trial trips, dviring which girls dance upon the platform in the stern. 

then come all the adherents of the two men, each party joining its own leader and sitting down 
and smoking. 

For the next six days or so each of the two men makes presents of food to the otlier on every 
possible occasion, it being each man's duty to make a return present as soon as possible, similar in 
quantity and kind to that received ; it is always given and accepted with great politeness, and is 
eaten by the recipient and his family. 

On a given day a series of vertical poles are enicled along one side of the village street, and 
between these are lashed horizontal poles, some six or eight feet from tlie ground. The two rivals 
have meanwhile been collecting all the bananas possible from their own gardens and those of their 
friends, and as each of them receives the general sup})ort of his clan, jjractically all the bananas from 
the village gardens are taken, and the villagers are divided into two opposing parties ; each side 
begins to hang its bananas on the line of horizontal poles, one beginning at one end and one at the 
other. Then comes the feast, for which each of the rivals collects all his bananas and sugar-cane, 
and makes a huge pile of them, and the two men again commence mutual present-giving, in which 
each tries to outdo the other ; but the presents given at this stage are valuable articles, not 
merely food. 

If the relative size of the two piles is equal, honour is satisfied on both sides and the competition 
is over ; if not, there must be another one, and it may have to be repeated several times before 
equality is attained. Yams are also added in large quantities to the piles ; but it is only the 
bananas that are considered in adjudicating as to the relative sizes of the heaps ; it is, however. 
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etiquette for the man who provides the smaller number of yams to take an early opportunity of 
presenting his rival with a number of yams equal to the difference between their two heaps. 

Harvest feasts are met with in parts of Melanesia (sec^ illustration on p. 94). In one of the 
districts of South-East New Guinea it is the custom, when the harvest has been got in, and the 
yams arc stored away in the yam-houscs, for tlie chief, who for some days jneviously has been 
under food restrictions, to tie a piece of ])repared fibre round one of the posts of each of the yam- 
houses, by which they are rendered tahii, that is, no one must touch them. Then a small })lalform 
is erected, on which armlets, native mone^y and oilier riches are displayed, and there is feasting and 
dancing, which lasts for many days. 'I'he peojile then gather together and go round tlie village, 
shouting, beating the posts of the. houses, and ovcTturning everything in whicli a sjiirit might b(‘ 
in hiding, and so the ceremony ends. The idea underlying this performance is that the spirits 
have shared in their feasts, seen their dances, heard their songs, acijuirecl the sjiirits of the yams 
and of the property displayed on the platform, and so are wealthy and well provided for, and ('an 
be driven away. 

For very many years it has been the practice of the peojih' of the villages near Port Moresby 
to organize trading exjieditions every autumn to the Papuan villages at tlu' mouths of the great 
rivers of the Papuan Gulf ; they traxel in fillets of large sailing ^’cssels, calk'd lakaloi, sjx'cially 
prepared for the purpose, taking with them earthenware jiots mack' by themsc'hes, and otlu'r 
things, wliic'h tlu^y excliange for sago. 

The arrangemc'iits for one of tlu'se ex|)editions art^ commenced in th(' spring. A certain man 
of each of the villagers makes up his mind to organize flu; ecpiijiinent of a laka/oi : (^ach man 



Youths decorated for a dance which used to be performed in an island near New Guinea during the cutting up, cooking 
and eating of an enemy. Each dancer carried a stick, at the end of which was a portion of a human skull. 
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communicates his decision to his wife, with whom he then ceases to cohabit, and is called by a 
name which may be roughly translated into the “ originator” ; he then communicates his proposals 
to another man of his village, who, if he agrees, takes the position the name of which may 
perhaps be translated into “ top man,” and he then also ceases to live witti his wife. 

On a f)rearranged day the originator sits on the ground in front of his house, and a boy hands 
him a bamboo pipe, some tobacco and a leaf. He is shortly joined by the top man, and they 
smoke the pipe alternately ; after a while two men who have arranged to join as mast captains, 
and two others who have agreed to be sail captains, saunter up, and one of each of them who has 
arranged to go under the originator sits by him, and the others by the top man ; and they also 
join in smoking the pi})e. Tlien come the crews, who have arranged to go with the originator 



DANCE A1 YAM HARVEST FESTIVAL 


7 he yams are collecled hefoiehand and placed in special houses, each of which is made tahoo. After feasting and 
dancing there is a gcnernl sUirmish all through the village, and anything and everything is overturned in which a spirit might 
be hiding. 

and the toj) man respectively, and sit dowm by their superiors. It is, howT.ver, pretended that 
there has not been previously any selection. The wiiole party is thus divided into tw’o separate 
commands. 

In about August the construction of the lakatoi begins, each vessel being made out of four large 
dug-out canoes, strongly laslied together ; and the originator and top man tlien become specially 
sacred, or set apart from other peojile, and the relations of each of them wath his wife become 
very distant ; the husband and wife have no direct dealings or conversation with each other, and 
can only communicate through a third person ; in sjieaking of her he calls her a maiden, and she 
calls him a youth ; if he is on the platform of his house, she must not come out and pass him, so, 
as there is no other exit, she cannot get out of the house ; and they botli refrain from washing 
themselves, and he from combing his hair. 





Thc«e are relics of an old custom now forgotlen : but, thouRh tbe people do not know wbat spirits the masks represent, 
they still have the spirit dances, in which the masks are used. Note the carved snakes on the helmets. 
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The canoes which form the Icikatoi having been lashed together, and a platform fitted across 
them, the originator and top man each chooses a boy (probably his son), who should properly be 
one who has not yet attained to manhood, and these boys then at once also become sacred. They 
are carried by four men to a canoe, and paddled out to the lakatoi, care being taken to prevent their 
feet from coming into contact with salt water ; each boy carries a new sleeping-mat, and his master’s 
netted carrying-l)ag, in which are placed a bone fork, a coconut spoon, tobacco, etc., and on getting 
on board the lakaioi lie spreads the mat under a shelter which has been constructed amidships, and 
hangs tlie bag above it. After this the originator and top man and the two boys always sleep on 
board the lakaioi, and, indeed, the boys never leave it, excej)t for one day, when the pots are being 



stowed away. Their food is cooked by the women folk on shore, and taken out to them, but 
neitlier the women who cook this food, nor the people wlio eat it, must touch it with their liands ; 
the boys always eat first, and then each passes the i)ot from which he has eaten to his master ; no 
other person may eat any food left over by these four people on the lakatoi, and only certain foods 
are permissible during the residence on board. 

Then follows the ceremony of charming the lakatoi, A sorcerer burns a root, taken from a 
certain wild plant, together with bits of cassowary claw and garfish snout, and with the smoke 
which rises from them he fumigates the gunwale of the canoe which forms the part of the lakatoi 
upon which the mats are spread ; he also ties up parcels of the green leaves of the same wild 
plant inside dry banana leaves, and fixes them in certain places on the same canoe. These two 
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Froth “ Tlh: MfhitK sAtits'] [o/ tlriti.sh Mrw (lUinm." 

T he charms are commonly carried hy sorerrers in little 
netted biiBs. and are retrarded a» of Rreat value. It is necessary 
in many places to obtain a portion of the body (some hair, or a 
toe-nail, or anythinR else) of the person to be acted upon, or 
perhaps some of his food remtiants, and for this to be broUKht 
into contact with the charm. 

suspended in each of tliese two liouses, and on eat 
the knot is distinguished by having a short 
piece of fibre tied round it, and they have a 
small feast in the house, sujiplied by the 
relatives of the men who have attached them- 
selves as crew to the originator and top man. 
When fifty days have passed, and the fifth 
big knot has been tied, the return of the 
expedition is expected daily. 

There are omens by which the people at 
home know whether things are going well 
or ill with their adventurous sailor traders. 

Twitellings or ticklings of the body are of 
good portent if felt on the right-hand side ; 
but are bad if felt on the left. Dreams, also, 
with the interpreting help of the sorcerer, 
are instructive, it having been, for example, 
deemed to be a good omen to dream that you 
see grass burning, or a dog running after a 
wallaby, or that you are carrying a heavy load 


performances gi\'e sujierior sailing powers 
to the lakatoi and good hick to the expedi¬ 
tion. 

After this the lakatoi is finished, its masts 
are fixed, its curious “ crab-claw ” shaped 
sails, made out of |)laited mats, are added, 

and it is fitted with an anchor. The 

latter is a large stone encased in a network 
of heavy lashings, to which is attached 
a cable of rattan ; it is highly sacred, 
and when down it is specially watched by 
three men, who should be relations of the 
originator, and no one must ste|) across its 
cable. 

When the lakatoi are all ready they 
have comyietitive trial sailings, during which 
bevies of young girls collect on their plat¬ 
forms and dance, and the boats are tluui 

brought to shore again and loaded for the 

expedition. 

During the absence of the exiiedition the 
wives of the originator and top man ha\'(' 
to submit to food n;strictioris similar to 
those placed upon their husbands when they 
went to live on board the lakatoi : and, 
though they may visit each other, they must 
not enter any other houses. The tires in their 
two houses must never be allowed to go out 
until iho lakatoi return. A length of fibre is 
, day a knot is tied in it ; on every tenth day 



! the Collection o/] [('. M. Woodford^ ('.MAS. 

I'hc Solomon IslanderA are very fond of making cat'a-cradlen, 
and »how Rreat dexterity in manipulntinB string to represent a 
very large number of different figures, some of tbem extremely 
complicated, and not merely stationary figures of men. animals 
and other things, but active movements, such as men fighting. 
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of bananas, and a bad one to dream that you see a big rock or stone, or that you are standing 
on a piece of wood suspended or floating in water, and that the jhece of wood sinks, or that you 
see one of the big trading ships being loaded with sago until it sinks. As regards these drearns, 
the bad ones would seem to be somewhat obviously suggestive, but the good ones are not so 
mucli so. 

On the a]4)r()ach of the returning lakaloi, whicli are seen twenty or thirty miles away, the wives 
of tlie originator and top man bathe themselves, and ])ut on their whole store of ornaments, and 
tliey and the wives and relatives of the members of the crew go out in canoes to meet them, and 
the return is a period of much rejoicing and excitement. 

These trading expeditions liavti been engaged in for many generations back and their origin 

is veiled in obscurity; but there is 
a recognized legend concerning it. 
d'his legend tells of one, Edai Siabo, 
who sailed away with some friends 
on a turtle-catcliing expedition in 
the course of which he was seized 
by a mysterious being, which draggled 
him down to its cave at the bottom 
of the sea, and there informed him 
of this means of getting sago, and 
instructed him as to the construction 
of lakatoi. 

In parts of the Bismarck Archi 
])ela.go there are societies, some¬ 
what similar in scune respects to 
the secret societies already described, 
but whose o])erations are confined 
to the performance of certain cei'e- 
monies in honour and memory of 
the dead. These societies, like the 
others, have their special masks (see 
illustration on page 25) and acces¬ 
sories, and their secret places in 
which these masks, etc., are kept, 
and some of the masks are so secret 
that they are kept in a hut, specially 
built for them and fenced round 
with a thick hedge, which only 
certain persons are allowed to enter. Ceremonies and performances are conducted by 
these societies in their secret places throughout the year; but once in each year they 
have a public ceremony in honour of the dead, at which there is feasting and dancing. 
The bringing of the sacred masks to the dancing place is the occasion for a loud wailing, 
the names of the dead in whose honour they have been made are shouted loudly, and the 
women utter loud cries, tear their hair, and even tear off their clothes, as though they had 
gone mad. 

There are certain masks made by these societies which are not worn at dances, but only in con¬ 
nection with the collection of contributions towards funeral feasts (see illustration on page 25). 
The male relatives of the deceased put on the masks and go silently through the village from 
house to house ; in one hand they carry a small stick, and in the other a shell rattle with which 



I'rom ''' l'apHa-A}\nim."\ \_lSy A. l>. Meyrr uml A’. J umii.son. 


SOLOMON ISLAND PAN-PIl’ES. 

1 Kewe instruments arc found in many parts of Melanesia. 1 he notes 
are often produced by adding vocal sounds to the mere note of the pipe, 
and considerable musical effect is sometimes produced with them. 
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MEMORIAL IMAGES IN 'I HE SOLOMON ISLANDS, 

imagen are the objects which early travellers used incorrectly to call “idols.’’ They are frequently placed on the hes 
ones which Eenerally marU the burial spots of the dead, and upon which ofterinRs are mode to the dead men’s Rhost 
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From the Co!lection oQ [F. Af. Wondfnrd^C.M.F 

NEW HEBRIDES SACRED DRUMS, 

In this Rroup and neishbourinir islands the memorial imoRes of the Rfeat departed are often constructed in the form of 
hollow upright drums, which are only beaten on the orrasions of funeral feasts. 
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If) announc(‘ their approach, riiey stand in silence a short time before each house, and receive some 
contril)ution in money. 

Another matter, concerning wliich curious customs are met with in parts of New Guim^a, is the 
making by youths of the drums which they will carry and beat at dances. 

One f)f the first duties of a Roro boy on attaining manliood is to make his drum. While doing 
this he must live in the bush, and tliree or four boys usually go off together for the purpose. 
Until the hollows of tlieir drums have been charred and scraped into shaj)e, many foods are for¬ 
bidden to them, and they may only drink the water found in the axils of banana leaves or coconut 
milk, and miist avoid contact of any sort with fresh water, as otherwise the embers with which the 
hollow is charred would refuse to glow ; their food must be cooked in a particularly small pot 

so that they themselves 
sliall not grow too stbut 
to (lance well ; and, if any 
of them were to eat fish, 
a hsh-bone would puncture 
the tympanum of his drum ; 
but, above all things, they 
must avoid being seen by 
a woman, for if this occurred 
to one of them his partly- 
made drum would be us(;- 
less, and he could only throw 
it away and begin another 
one. In the Mafulu moun¬ 
tains a youth about to make 
his drum must climb iij) 
the tree out of whose wood 
he is going to make it, 
and there, until it is finished, 
he must nmiain sitting 
among the branches, or, if 
chese are inconvenient, upon 
a scaft'olded platform, which 
he may erect around tlu' 
tree. Whilst working, lie 
must always keep the tym¬ 
panic end of the drum facing 
the wind, as it is believed 
that this makes the drum 
musical. ITis food is brought 
to him by a woman, gener¬ 
ally his mother, and he 
hauls it up to his branch 
or platform with a string. 
He is not, however, under 
food restrictions like the 
Roro boy, and no harm 
conies from his being seen 
by women. 



rfiotobp'\ j/, Otmncey. 

TRIPLE HUMAN-FACED MASK. 

1 hcBc mabl<H arc worn by KaiwaUuku, or men who act a« temporary police to Kuard 
crop* or food which have been made taboo. Women and boys arc taught to believe 
that the Kaivvakuku are supernatural, and to run away at their approach. The mask* 
arc kept in n circular enclosure to hcighlcn the mystery. 
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CHAPTER II 

F],ll. lifi 7 ’. ATJIOL .lOVCE, M.A., FJi.A.I. 

I'liE Fiji group occujnes the most easterly outpost of the Melanesian area, and it is separated by no 
great distance from the Polynesian islands of 'Ponga and Samoa. Between them a certain amount 
of intercourse has taken place, with the result tliat Fijians have lost their purely Melanesian 
cliaracter, and have been considerably modified by Polynesian contact. 

The ordinary costume of the Fijian of the |)resent day is a loin-cloth of European textile and 



F/toio Up\ [juaiuft Martin. 

THE FIRE-WALKING CEREMONY AT BEQA. 

A pit is dusr wnci filled with luel and Ini'cc stone*. When the stones me red-hot they are levelled, and members ol a 

pnrtictilar dun walk burefoot upon them. 

a shirt or singlet. To this on ceremonial occasions an individual of high rank may add a long strij) 
of tapa, or native bark-cloth, wound round the body and lending it a very exaggerated bulk. This 
is a survival of the old days, when the skirt of a high chief consisted of a strip sometimes no less 
than one hundred and eighty yards in length, 'fhe women wear a kilt and a sort of blouse-like 
garment, or a dress resembling the Polynesian “ Mother Hubbard ” frock, tliough in the isolated 
villages of the interior the short fringed girdles of bark-fibre, whicli constitute the true native 
costume, may still be met. 

The old fashion of bleaching the hair with lime still continues, though staining with red dye or 
with soot forms a pleasing variant. Big heads of hair may still be seen in that last refuge of 
expiring customs, the mountains. The women treat their hair much in the same way, though 




FIRE-WALKING CEREMONY AT BEQA. 

ot stones after the rerroval of the fuel. This performance has been carefully watched by credible witnesses, and there is no dcubt whatever regarcii 
No preparation is rubbed on the feet of the performers, and the latter appear to suffer no ill effects whatever. Food is afterwards cooked on the stones 
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unmarried girls sometimes wear tlie long lock which, as in former days, signifies their spinstcrhood, 
and which is solemnly shorn at marriage. 

The infant Fijian is ushered into the world usually with the assistance of a professional “ wise 
woman.'' If a child is born dead or unconscious a bunch of gourds is sometimes rattled in its ears 
in the hope of awakening it; but the Fijians are singularly without resource in cases which present 
any difficulty. If all goes well, the child is washed and the juice of the candle-nut tree is put in its 
mouth to make it vomit, after which it receives its first food, fragments of coconut or plantain roasted 
and chewed into a pulp. In the case of girls the approach of womanhood is marked by llie assump- 



Photo by} [Muir «(■ Moudir. 

FIJIANS IN GALA COSTUME. 

Their dress consists of leaves and nativc-made bark-cloth (one man is wearing a piece of European cloth also). Their 
hair is trimmed in modern style, viz. cut rather short and brushed so as to stand up stiffly, 

tion of the tattoo. The main portion of the pattern is confined to those parts of the body and 

thighs covered by the kilt. The implement used is a miniature adze with a bone blade, and the 
pigment is charcoal. A few marks are also tattooed on the fingers, to show them oh when handing 
food to chiefs. Women also ornament themselves occasionally with raised scars, arranged in 
patterns on the arms and back. These are produced by burning the skin with a glowing piece of 

wood, and the wounds are prevented from healing for some weeks, whereby raised scars are 

produced. 

In regard to games, as among most primitive peoples, the dance forms one of the principal 
amusements of the Fijians, and a performance is organized on most occasions of rejoicing. The 
sitting-dance has been introduced from Polynesia, but more characteristic are the regular ballets 
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perfonned by large bodies of dancers. They arc mimetic in character ; for instance, the dancers 
may hold long strij)s of tapa, which ’they ’wave in imitation of the broken crests of the surf (see 
illustration ,on page 109), but the best dances are those performed by armed warriors which 
represent a light under the primitive conditions of club and spear (see illustrations on pages 107 
and no). A remarkably good description of one of these dances is given by Mr. Basil Thomson : 
“ The dancers marched into the great square in twenty ranks of ten, and squatted down with 
spears poised. In their crouching posture the festoons of their drai)eries took on the symmetry 
of haycocks, each surmounted with a heavy knob for ornament, for their enormous turbans 
almost hid the blackened faces. Their sloping spears swayed like a thicket of bamboos swept 



i-nmu i/yj {Jouah Martin, 

A FIJI WEDDING. 


The three central fiKurea are a chief of Rewa, a princess of Bau. and the great chief of Bau. All are clad in ceremonial 
garb, consisting of lengths of native barU-cIoth rolled round and round the body until its bulk is greatly exaggerated. 

by a breeze. And now the chant quickened to a sinister rhythm, and there was a menace 
in the stillness of the dancers. One huge fellow, detached from the rest, began to mark the exciting 
drum-beat by fluttering the enormous war-fan he carried in his left hand ; the rest seemed motion¬ 
less, unless you looked into the shadow of their turbans, where their restless eyes gleamed unnatur¬ 
ally white from the soot that besmeared their faces. As the chant grew in shrillness and the drums 
beat a devil’s tattoo that set the muscles of the vast concourse of spectators twitching with excite¬ 
ment, the dancers became unnaturally still ; not a spear wavered in its slope. The spell was broken 
by a shout, deep-toned and mighty, from a hundred warriors’ throats. A third of the band leaps 
up, and with spears poised aloft, marches straight and compact to the further end, turns about and 
returns to its ])lace. But ere the foremost are in touch with their companions another third springs 
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suKi--Kn>i\(;. 

Tlu' iriti\fs ofHaw.iii (lus cxciiiiu; spurt which has now hfcn «'iuhiisiastica-llv taken up in Australia and on ilit- I'acitic co: 

America. The Surf lader swims out witlt his hoard heyond the hreakers, iiKumts his Ixsiial hetoie an oucomina wa\e whicti shoots 
o.,, iiw sluaa- at a lerrittc sliced. The sport requires .strength. «ood jud:.;ment and f^reai nerve. 
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up and joins them, and together they repeat the mancxjiivre. Another shout and the whole body 
is in motion. Tlie earth trembles with its tramp ; the rattle of its stiff trappings drowns the whine 
of the singers. This time they do not return. The first rank is within a pace of the first line of 
spectators, when the leader—he of tlie war-fan—gives the signal. They are down now, with bodies 
bent low, and spears poised for stabbing or hurling. Their legs are like bent springs, so liglitly they 
leap as they take open order. The leader flirts his huge fan and rnns u|) and down, shouting orders 
that need never have been shouted. For every movement of body, head, arm or foot is executed 
as if one wire moved the whole two hundred. They pursue, tlu^y flee, they stab a fallen enemy, 
they dodge his blows by a sideways jerk of the head, they run at topmost speed, and the earth shakes 
at the tramp of their running, though they do not advance an inch and tiuhr running feet strike 
always in the same si)ot. Their eyes blaze and their teeth grin witli fury, the sooty sweat courses 



Three days after the actual ceremony a new canoe was carried up to the house of the married couple, and the princess was 
borne down to the river. The canoe was launched, and the princess made a short trip, in order to obtain release from the taboo 
incurred by marriage. 


down tlieir skin, the loops of stiff dra})ery clash about them. In otlun* dances some luckless dancer 
commits a fault not to be detected by European eyes, and excites the loud derision of tlie spectators ; 
but here all the dancers are perfect in their parts, and the crowd is awed V)y the verisimilitude of 
the piece.” At the conclusion of a dance the voluminous trappings of the dancers are often distri¬ 
buted among the spectators. The two most characteristic games are Lajo and tiqa (pronounced 
tinka). The former is described in the section on Polynesia, since it was borrowed by the Poly¬ 
nesians and improved. Tiqa is a game played with a peculiar missile, consisting of a conical head 
of hard heavy wood, w^ell polished, into the butt-end of which fits a long reed. The player rests 
the end of the reed on the middle finger, and throw’s the ai)pliance with an action like round-arm 
bowling ; the tiqa flics through the air and then skims along the ground for a considerable distance, 
and the longest throw’ wins the game. In parts of Fiji nearly every village has its ti(|a-groiind, and 
inter-village matches are played with great enthusiasm. 
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Of marriage there is little to be said, since the islanders are 
all—at least nominally—Christians, and nnions are performed 
by a magistrate or missionary. The chief interest in Fijian 
marriage customs lies in the “ table of degrees.” According 
to custom the fit and proper wife for a man is tlie daughter 
of his maternal uncle or of his paternal aunt. She is, in fact, 
born his wife, and even if he does not actually marry her, her 
relations stand to him exactly as if she did. More than that, 
if both he and she marry elsewhere, their respecti\'e children are 
regarded as brothers and sisters and cannot marry among tliem- 
selves. On the other hand, a man can on no account marry 
the daughter of his paternal uncle or of his maternal aunt any 
more than he may marry his own sisttu' ; in fact, they are his 
sisters from the native point of view. The relation between a 
man and his natural wife, if the lady j)rescribed for him by 
custom may be so called, was so close that in tlie old days of 
polygamy a man could not take one of several sisters, but was 
expected to take them all ; mon'over, if he died, his wives were 
expected to become the lu'ides of his brother. At the present 
time, though liberty of choice is nominally allowed, the fact 
that thirty ])er ctmt. of marriages are between individuals who bear this relationship one to the 
other is striking testimony to 
the hold which the old custom 
has upon the people. J^x'sides 
this tendency, almost the only 
surviving feature of tlu; old 
wedding is the feast, and this 
naturally varies in magnih- 
cence according to tlie rank of 
the contracting parties. In 
the case of a chief the pro¬ 
ceedings are naturally on a 
large scale, and a tendency 
may be ol)ser\'ed to revive 
the old costumes of ceremony. 

An instance of this is seen in 
the pliotographs of the wedding 
celebrated in 1897 between a 
chief of Rewa and a princess 
of Bail. 'J'he principal actors 
were swathed in fold u])on 
fold of bark-cloth as befitted 
their rank (see illustration on 
]iage 104). The feasting and 
dancing continued for several 
days, and whole hosts of 
pigs (see illustration above) 
and turtle met their fate ; 
quantities of property were 



l‘ho(o ////] IMuir d' Moodif', 

HOUSE OF A CHIEF. 


No commoner would venture to addrras a cKirf except in a squattinK position, 
and only visitors of rank may enter by the side door. The projeclinj? ends of the 
ridge-pole arc decorated with cowrie shells. 



J’hofd Oi/l [Josiah Martin. 


1 he pig forms one of the chief items 
of o banquet. the provisions are here 
shown awaiting the guests. 



Frotn Stfreo ciifiyrmht hy] [Ihiiicruoiui <( . 

A WAR-DANCE. 

The dances of the Fijians are mimetic in character, and constitute a primitive sort of drama. A war-dance is here represented 
in which the performers are armed with clubs, formerly the principal Fijian weapon. 
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contributed by the] popu¬ 
lace as wedding-gifts, all of 
which had to be returned 
or met l)y gifts of greater 
value in exchange. The 
ceremony of the bride’s 
j)uritication from the taboo 
incurred by marriage was 
also f)erformed. On the 
third day a new-built canoe 
was carried bodily up to 
tlie bridegroom’s house, and 
the bride with her attend¬ 
ants took her seat inside 
and so was l.)orne to the 
river (see illustration on 
I)age 105). The canoe 
was launched and ])addled 

I’RFPAKING KAVA. ^ 

The root iit pouncU'd or chewed, mixed with water, and then Btiained through a hunch Swiftly doWll tllC StlCdm, 

of fibre. This operation is being performed by the figure on the left. wTile tllC admiring Cl’fiwds 

|)rostrated themselves on tlie banks. After her pnrilication the bride signified her entry into 
domestic life l)y going fishing with her chosen companions. 

A Fijian stands in very (dose relationshi]) to his mother’s clan, and has the right to demand any 
article, whether food or other form of })rop(n'ty, to wliich he tidies a. fancy when he visits their 
village. Only a man of rank would dare to exercise this right ; but the son of a (diief’s daughter 
would occ'asionally strip a \dllage l)are of all its ])os.s(‘ssions, killing all the ])igs and cutting down all 
the food-trees without a hand being raised to sto]> him. Similar rights exist betw(‘en \dllages wlio 
trace*descent from a common aiu'esfor, and the de\’astation committed in a village; when visited 
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The root iit pouncU'd or chewed, mixed with water, and then strained through « bunch 
of fibre. 1 his operation is being performed by the figure on the left. 



The covering is of native cloth, made from the inner bark of the poper mulberry. The 
bark is beaten out with wooden mollets ond afterwords pointed with designs. 


l)y relations was terrible ; 
all that the victims liad to 
support them through the 
(;usuiug tiint; of .scarcity 
was the }.)iT)sp(;ct of re¬ 
turning the visit at the 
earliest possilde date. 

As remarked above, the 
Fijians are all nominally 
Christians, but the original 
beliefs were founded on 
ancestor-worship, the nu¬ 
cleus of Fijian “ religion ” 
being a cult of the souls 
of tlie dead. The path 
by which departed spirits 
made their way westward 
to their “heaven ” has been 
traced, and details have 
been collected concerning 
the various adventures 
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which awaited the shade at particular spots. Many of tlie trials through which the deceased passed 
were with a view to determining whether he had been a brave man or a cow ard, and whether he liad 
died a violent death or no. For it was only the courageous and tliose wlio had been killed in fight 
or had been strangled who could win through to the mountain wliich was their paradise. Fearful 
monsters beset the dead man’s path, by whom he is pounded wfith stones, smitten with an axe, 
speared with a reed, and so forth. If he is a coward he is chased by two she-demons with great 
teeth, and cannot leap over the net spread for the shades by two otlier supernatural females. 
Should he have died a natural death he may be sent back to the earth to retrieve his error, 
but if he passes through all the trials he reaches the river of forgetfulness, wliicl) remoNcs from 
him all the sadness he may feel at being separated from his relations, Tlu' sliade on his journey 



Photo ht^^ [JoHah Martin. 

THE ••WAVE” IVIEKE. 


A Fijian dance, in winch the performers mimic the brcakinc of the surf on the reef. A particularly successful performance 
of this dance was given on the occasion of tlie Royal Wedding mentioned in the text. 

has several opportunities of knowing whether he should wait for his wife, or wliether slie has 
brought disgrace upon him by refusing to be strangled at his luneral. He lias to pass over a 
bridge under w'liich lies a huge eel ; if.it remains motionless he waits, but if it writhes he Iiurries 
on, lamenting the unfaithfulness of his partner. Again, he has to cast a stone at a certain tree ; 
if he hits it he sits down until the woman can overtake him ; but a miss betokens that she is 
fonder of life than of him. A rather pretty conception is that of a great tree which overshadows 
the path at a certain spot ; on the branches of this hang the souls of little children who have 
died before their parents, waiting for their fathers and motliers. As soon as the mother of one 
approaches, it drops down and goes on with her to the abode of the dead. Rut these beliefs belong 
to the past; what is left consists of a certain number of minor superstitions and a few ceremonies, 
of which, perhaps, the fire-walking ceremony, practised by a particular tribe on the island of Beqa, 
is the most interesting. A shallow pit is dug, about thirty feet across, which is filled with 
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alternate layers of limber and stones, fhe timber is kindled, and, after it has burned for about 
twelve hours, the embers are removed and the glowing stones are levelled with poles of green 
wood (sec‘ illustration on page 102). A l)ody of twelve or fourteen men, members of tlie })rivileged 
tribe, adv^ance, and walk round and across the pit on the stones ; they go (juite slowly, and remain 
in the ])it for fully a minute (see illustration on page loi). The ceremony was carefully watched 
by the Hon, W. L. Allardyce, C.M.ti., in T904, and there was no doubt about its genuineness on 
that occasion. A handkerchief laid on one of the stones was charred in a few seconds, and a 
thermometer sus])ended o\'er the pit registered 2S0 h'ahr. when the solder melted and it fell. The 
observer examined the legs and feet of the performers both before and after the ceremony, and 
assured himself that no preparation was rubl)ed on the,m. In spite of the heat the hair on their 



Photo by] IJosioh Martin. 

A SPEARDANCE. 

A war-dance, in which the prrformers are armed with j»pearM. The large turbanK formerly worn by warriors make their 
rentjpearancr on (hia occasion. Ilie ornaments of the dancers are often distributed amontt the guests. 

legs was not ev'cn singed. When the walking is o\'ei'. leaves and vegetables are thrown on the 
stones and rooked for the least which terminates the ])roc(‘ediiigs. Mr. Allardyce finds a partial 
ex})lanation of the feat in the fact that this village is sheltereil from the prevailing winds, and the 
rocks on the beach, u])on \\hi(h the natives walk l)arefoot, l.)ecome heated by the sun to such a 
tem])erature tliat a Euro])ean cannot lay his hand on them. Under tliese conditions the natives’ 
feet bt'come (xillous ; l)ut it must Ih‘ admitted that they are put to a \'ery severe test at the 
ceremony descril)ed abo\e. 'I he bc'.lief in witclicraft dies very hard amongst every people which 
has held it-- and, indeed, instances of sorcery still occur, though they are becoming rarer, and if a 
man concei\'es the idea that he has been bewitched he will im’ariably take to his mat and die, 
unless he can fortify his spirit by obtaining a counter-charm from another, or perhaj)s the same, 
wizard. There is also a curious belief in the existence of “ leper-stones,” by means of which the 
owner is su})posed to ha\'e the power of inflicting the disease upon whom he will. 



From “ /ffiicaii, 0,i(iuikronrsirn nud S<xinoa."'\ f,,. Kmnor, 


A MAT-DRESS, MARSHALL ISLANDS. 

A girl of the Marshall Islands, wcarinsr the oritrinal costume of the women of that f^roup. consistinR of two beautifully-woven 

ats made of pandanus leaves. 
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J'hofo hp'] IJosiah Martin, 

AQUATIC SPORTS. NEW ZEALAND. 

Hurdle-racinK in canues is a sport requirinc Rreat skill and nerve, and one in which the worr»en are as expert as the men. 


CHAPTER ill 

POLYNtJSlA {Indudintj J/Zeros/a). By T. ATHOL JOVCK, J/./l., F.KA,L 

When we leave the domain of Melanesia and procet'd eastward, we meet an entirely different peopk' 
inhabiting the groups of islands scattered over the Pacific Ocean, the Polynesians. Close to Fiji 
arc the Tongan and Samoan groups, J^'urther east still are the Cook Islands, the Tahitian group, 
the Paumotu and the Marquesas islands; and finally, in this direction, Easter Island, the lonely 
outlier of tile Polynesian domain. Almost as isolated in the nortli are the Hawaiian Islands ; while 
far to the south-west lies New Zealand, the greatest of the Pacific, islands. North-west of 
Polynesia and north of Melanesia lies Micronesia, which includes the following groups : the Carolines, 
th(‘ Marshalls, the Gilberts, and the Ellice Islands. The population of Micronesia is Polynesian 
in the main, but contains a slight infusion of some Asiatic element, which is strongest in the western 
groups. 

Contact with Europeans during a century has destroyed nearly all the original customs and 
beliefs of Polynesia, certainly those of greatest interest, and the rest are becoming obsolete so fast 
that it is difficult to speak of tliem with exactness. All the Polynesians are now Christians (with 
the exception of a few Mormons), and since nearly all their customs, and especially their political 
system, were based upon their old religion, the overthrow of the latter has resulted in the dis¬ 
appearance, for the most part, of the former. Micronesia has suffered less change ; much of the 
primitive life still remains, and though Christianity has made considerable progress here also, yet 
vestiges of the old beliefs are still to be found, especially on the remoter islands. 

The dress and ornaments of the Polynesians have undergone considerable changes since the 
discovery of the islands. In this region, where the climatic conditions are so benign, the question 
of garments as protection for the body hardly arose, and ornament pure and simple took the first 
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place. Most important of all was the tattoo ; not to be tattooed was a disgrace, and the application 
of the designs invariably partook of the nature of a religious ceremony, during which the patient 
was subject to various taboos, the latter in places extending also to the other members of his 
village. With the exception of New Zealand the process was practically the same throughout Poly¬ 
nesia ; the implement was a small tool like an adze in shape, the blade of which was of bone, 
furnished along the edge with a number of teeth. Bone is still used in Samoa, l)Ut in Micronesia 
steel needles are becoming common. The operator, a professional, and highly res})ected owing 
to his profession, sketches out the design on the body, and then taps in the pigment by striking 
the “ needle ” with a small rod. The proci'ss usually occupies several months, owing to the pain 
of the operation and th(‘. severity of the inflammation which supervenes. During the proceeding, 
a chorus of girls sings the ritual songs, upon which in early days the success of the opc'ration was 
to a large extent supposed to depend. In the Marshall Islands, a nunilxT of youths are tattooed 
in ('ornpany at a special season of the year ; offerings of food an' macU' to tlie gods, for the gods 
of tattoo stand very high in the local pantheon, and a special hut is built for tlu* operation. Th(‘ 
Maori form of tattoo, called moko, differs from that found elsewhere' in Oceania in the fact that the 
adze-shaped “ neexlles ” are not furnished with teeth, but with a straight cutting-edge. With 
these, groove's were scored in the skin, and the operation was there'fore' more severe. I'he whole 
face' was covered with intricate spirals and lines, even to the lips (see ilhistratie)n e)n ])age 127), 
whe'H' the pain attending the oj)('ratie)n was particularly acute'. In New Zealanel tatte)e) was the 
privilege of the ruling class, and the patiemt was subje'eT te) the most rigid tabe)()s. He be'carne se) 
charged with holiness that he dare not toueh his e)wn fe)oel le'st it might prove' fatal te) him, and 
was tlK're'fe)re fed by a retainer. Special wooden funnels, finely orname'ntexl with carving, were 
provieh'el, by means e)f which he' was furnishexl with elrink. 'llie tattoo e)f chiefs playexl an 
interesting part in the e^arly intercourse be'twe*em the* Mae)ris anel the' Eure)peans ; ele)e ume'nts exist 



A HAWAIIAN PICNIC. 

The calabash bowls contain poi. a dish made of pounded taro, which is eaten with the finsrers and requires some skill in 
manipulation. The euitars are. of course, modern innovations. 
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PLATKORM KOR THE CAPTURE OH FRIGATE-BIRDS. 

On Noura Ifiland friRalc-birdK are enticed by decoys, and cauRrht by tbrowinfc at them stcncs with strings attached. A 
young man was not looked upon as eligible to become a husband unless he had shown his skill by catching forty of 
these birds. 
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A MAORI MOTHER. 

A modern Maori mother carries her baby in the traditional manner, in her r.loaU, which is made of flax and Itiwi feathers. 
Maori women are often tattooed on the lips and chin accordine to the fashion observed in former days by all women of social 
standing. 
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used for clothing, it is used 
also for the manufacture of 
screens to keep off mosquitoes. 
In regard to ordinary dress at 
the present time, the men 
wear a waist-cloth of European 
textile and a singlet, and coats 
and trousers are becoming 
more and more common ; 
while for the women, a waist¬ 
less garment, called the/toloki/, 
resembling a nightdress more 
than anything else, is the 

J‘holoh!t\ I </. ll. ('rummf’r, costume de rigueiir. The early 

Opcninc uc.cne of an " Eva," or tableau, performed by fantaatically-Karbed and clothillg Cail Still bc SCCn at 
mnEked men and women ( Raratonea, Cook Islands). In their hands are lone " Ko-rarc.” dailCCS, hoWCVer, aiul apai't 
or war-spears. r , i 

from the towns the men 

usually dispense with the upp('r garment. The introduction of clothing modelled on European 
lines has been fraught with disastrous consequences for the Polynesians. The use of coconut-oil 
on the body declined, and influenza and pneumonia made terrible inroads upon the population. 
Among the highly-civilized Tongans, where frock-coats are no unusual spectacle, tlu* primitive 
mat is often worn over the European costume on cc^remonial occasions. It is a strange survival 
that many ot these mats are in anything but good repair, and it points to the days when a commoner 
of substance hid his wealth under a pretence of poverty lest he should attract inconvenient attention 
on the part of his chief. In New Zealand tapa was never manufactured, for the island provided 
a better dress-material in the sliapii of flax. In the old days both sext's wore a kilt of this flax, and 
a should(T cloak, often ornann'iited with feathers, which was discarded during work or dancing. 
No less than sixty different forms of flax were distinguished by the natives, and the weaving of 
garments, carried out principally by the women, partook of the nature of a sacred ceremony. 
It was taught by special priests, and the various^stages of weaving had their appropriate 

incantations ; besides this 
there were the inevitable 
taboos to be observed, neglect 
of which was visited by 
supernatural punishment. In 
, Micronesia, though tapa is 
manufactured in a few places, 
clothing consists of leaves and 
mats. In the Marshall Islands 
the old costumes are rarely 
seen, but are composed, in 
the case of the men, of two 
leaf fringes connected by a 
band; the band is passed 
between the legs, and the 

Photo l>vA \_a.li. Cru 7 nmet\ r • i i . 

fringes are drawn up through 

ConcludinR wcenc, nbowins the player« unmaBked. holdinK their quaint visors aloft , . ^ 

on the points of the spears. I hese "Evas" were sometimes of a festal, sometimes of a belt, over which they fall 

a purely historical character. commemoratinR the actions of olden heroes and demi- doWU befOEC and behind Xhis 

Rods. Also in byRone heathen days they were performed as a solemn ceremony of 

mournine at a Rreat chief’s burial. COStume alloWS the tattOO On 
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the exterior of the thighs to be seen as the 
wearer moves. 'Fhe woman’s costume consists 
of two mats, worn before and behind (see 
illustration on page iii). In the Gilbe^rts the 
practice is exactly the revcTse ; mats are worn 
by the men, while the women wear kilts of 
pandanus leaf. In the CaroliiH^s, however, a 
loom makes its appearance, and th(‘, clothing of 
the men consists in l)cautifully-woven girdles of 
veg('tal)l(' r)I)re, while tluMi* ('ostume for (a're- 
monial occasions, which may still b(' seen, is a 
petticoat of coconut-leaves prepared as follows : 
The leaves are cut into narrow strips, which are 
well soak(‘d and then sc'rapc'd witli a s1h‘11 to 
r(md('r them supple. 'l lu'se an* often dyed a 
bright yellow with turmeri(', and eax'h stri}) is 
sometimes elaborately c rimped hy pincdiing with 
a bivalve' sludl. 'I hc' national ('ostume of tlu' 
women is a wick' skirt of wovem bark rc'aching 
from the waist to tlie knees. One* ix'culiar 
('ustom relative to the* toilc't dc'sc'rves spcrial 
memtion. In the (Gilbert Islands the' women 
collect on tlu' reef a spc'cies of worm, whic’h 
c'ontains a large cpiantity of iodine'. This worm, 
whe'ii rublxxl on the body, imparls to it a 
perfumer whiedi is su])posed to add grc'atly to 
the attractivenc'ss of the' we'arer. 

It is a common custom in Polynesia, when 
tlie time' for the birth of a e:liild draws near, for 
the woman to return to her family ; in Samoa, 
she is carefully watched l:)y her relations, and 
is not ])ermitted to e'at alone' or to go anywhere 
iinatte'nek'd. “ Wise women ” gt'nt'rally offte'iate' 
at the' birth of the e'liilcl, and in some place's the 
whole village is i)resent. As a rule' all goes 
well, and a few hours afte'rwards the rnothe'r is 
sufhcie'Titly recoverc'd to bathe with her baby in 
the sea. The' first food whie'h tlu' e'hild re'e'eives 
is the juice e'xprc'ssed from clu^wed coconut, and 
on this it subsists for some days until the' 
mother’s milk is consiek're'd fit for it. 'I'he 
(piestion is decided as follows ; A little of the 
milk is mixed with water and a couj^le of hot 
pebbles are elroj)pe'd in ; if the mixture shows 
any signs of curdling it is considered still unfit 
for the child’s consumption. In former days, 
the advent of an infant, more particularly of 
a daughter, was not everywhere hailed with 
delight ; and in some islands the practice of 
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A SAMOAN MA'l'-DRESS. 

A Samoan girl dresBcd in a well-woven mat, and wearing a 
necklace of whales’ teeth cut and polished. Such necklaces are 
worn by individuals of high rank. 
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infanticide was alrt'ady be^ginning to have a serious efb'ct upon tlu' po})ulation when it was 
checked by the missionaries. This was particularly the case in 'rahiti, where tfiere was a pec'uliar 
soei(‘ty tmtirely given ovct to the arts of pleasure, the members of which were bound to destroy 
their oftsj)ring. Where infanticide prevailed, the dangerous time for a child was the first few 
hours of its life ; unless it were immediately destroyed it was usually allowed to live. Jn Samoa 
each epoch of a child's lif(' is marked by a feast. As .soon as it is able to .sit up, the occasion is 
celebrated by one of thes(' entertainments, its first efforts at ('rawling by another, tlu' first time that 
it stands by a third, and so on. In New Zealand, the sons of chiefs attended a sort of college, where, 
under the superintendence of one of the priests, they learnt the long genealogies and mythology 
whicli ('ontained tlu‘ history of tlieir rac(‘. For the most part the boys help their fathers in fishing 
or in the plantations, while tlu' girls collecT food on the reef, fetch water from the wells, or occupy 
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A SAMOAN DANCE. 

The principnl fewture of this S«monn donee, which ib performed by men ond women together, U the agility and unanimity 
witfi which the dancer* perform with their arm* the variou* gcRture* expressive of the words of the song, 

themselves in the manufacture of mats and tapa. Jn vSamoa the education of the boys includes 
a ('ook(Ty ('lass, for it is consid('r(‘d j)roj)t*r tliat a man should know liow to prepare food. But 
children have an easy time, such tasks as they perform have much the air of play, and tlu're are 
plenty of amusenK'nts in which tlu'v can ('ngag(‘. 

Of the recreations of the Polynesians the dance ranks first in importance' ; not only was it the 
inevital)le acc'ompatument of all occasions of ceremony, Init often arose spontaneously as tlu' con¬ 
clusion of the day’s programme. . 4 s in classical dancing the movements of the feet, to speak 
generally, play a minor role, tlu' hands and arms b(*ing employed as the chief medium of expression. 
This is particularly seen in the sitting-dances which are espc'cially charactc'ristic of Samoa, though 
inferior pc'rformances of the same kind may be witne.ssed in parts of Micronesia. In Samoa the 
inhabitants of one locality will oft(*n invite those of another to a dance, and the proceedings, which 
are marked by great formality, usually commence with one or more of these sitting-dances, in which 
IheTaupou, accompanied by ten other girls, plays the part of leader. On such ceremonial occasions 
she, and the heir of the local chief, if oiu' be present, wear the peculiar head-dress of human hair. 
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GILBERT ISLAND WARRIORS. 

The Gilbert Ulondcr* invented armour of coconut-fibre to protect thcmaelve* against apcara furniahed with aharka* teeth, Iik( 
the one carried by the man on the extreme left. The aecond from the left haa a apear equipped with pronRa to rip off th( 
aharks' teeth on an opponent'a weapon. 
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with three wands, ornamented with pearl-shell, projecting from the top, and the band of iridescent 
shells across the forehead (see illustration on page 125). A chorus seated behind the performers 
accompanies them with songs, marking the time by beating upon mats rolled round a length 
of bamboo. Standing-dances follow, which are mimetic in character, and re])resenl the 
pursuits of daily life, sucli as fish-spearing and turtle-catching, being, in fact, drama in 
embryo. The movements of the dancers ar(' graceful in the extreme, and the fame of an 
expert Taupou spreads far beyond tlie limits of her own island. S('ated dances may also be 
witnessed in New Zealand, and hc’n' a chorus of girls will portray the incidents of a canoe 
voyage, or some similar proceeding. Peculiar to New Zealand are the p(n, small balls of flax 
wrapj)ed in leaf suspended from a short string, of which each dancer holds two These are twdrled 
round in perfect time, and the rh\’thm of ^he song is marked l)y striking tlunn against the arms, 



Frotn “ lldivnii, (KstnUkronenen und Sninna."^ [Hy hr, Kramer. 

PRIMniVE ARMOUR. 


Gilbert islanders armed with spears and clad in the sinnet armour peculiar to the eroup. T heir helmets are made from the 

spiny skin of the elobe'hsh. 

legs and body with a precision which must be seen to be believed. Another “ dance,” which 
requires much practit'e, is performed by four girls who sit in a square and throw four staffs in a 
complicated figure from hand to hand in time to the song which they sing. Somewdiat similar is 
the hand-clapping dance of the (iilbert Islands, in which four performers keep time to their chant 
by striking one another’s hands in a sort of elaborate ” pat-a-cake.” Of the more vigorous types 
of dance the hula of Haw^aii may be mentioned, which is chiefly interesting from the fact that the girl 
dancers wear the old leaf kilt and the flower garlands, w^hich constituted the graceful costume of pre¬ 
civilized days. For displays of energy, however, w'e must turn to the dances of the men, and in such 
performances the New Zealanders were unsurpassed. I'he past tense is employed advisedly, because, 
though such dances as the war-dance are still to be seen, they are mere survivals of those of the 
early part of the last century, wiien the stamp of a hundred feet smiting the earth literally as one 
caused the ground to shake, and the distortion of the dancers’ features, produced by rolling up the 
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eyeballs and protruding the tongue to an 
extraordinary extent (both of which were 
practised as desirable accomplishments), 
robbed them of all human semblanc(^ 

But besides dancing, the Polynesians 
had many other amusements, some of 
which, such as kite-flying, top-spinning, 
wrestling, walking on stilts, cat’s-eradle 
and asking riddles, they shared in common 
with the youth of civilized countries. 
One or two games, however, are worthy of 
special mention. The game called l.afo, 
played in 'I'onga and Samoa, came origin¬ 
ally from Fiji, h'or this game a palm- 
leaf is split down the middle ril), and the 
two halves laid on the ground with the 
rib-sections outward ; over them is sprc'ad 
a long mat, and two pla3a.‘rs take their 
seats at each end. 'Hie pair at one end 
each receive five coconut discs, graduated 
in size ; one starts the game by throwing 
his smallest disc as near as possible to the 
end of the mat, the other casts his corre¬ 
sponding disc so as to lie nearer the edge, 
or to knock his adversary's off. fhey 
continiu' throwing the discs alternately in 
order of size*, and }k‘ whose disc lies m'arest 
the edge at the finish is tlu' wimuT; the 
])air at the other end then take' iij) tlu‘ 
garmv, skill in which is shown by making 
“ bn'aks ” off the side-edges of the mat 
wlu'rt' it is raised l)y the underlying palm- 
leaf rib. 

Games with balls an' not uncommon. 
In the Gilbert Islands side's an* fornu'd 
of players of the same sex, and the' ball 
consists of a stone wrappe'd in cloth and 
then in coconut-fibre string. Oiu; })Iayer 
throws up the ball and strikes it witli liis 
hand in the direction of the other side. 
If it is caught, the latter score a point ; if 
missed, a point is scored by the party of 
the thrower. Swinging games are wide¬ 
spread in Polynesia, and an intcTesting 
variety of this amusement is found in the 
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WRESTLING. ELLICE ISLANDS. 


Gilberts. A rope is made fast to the top i hc choii enger invilcB Kis opponent by Rtrikinc; him»clf three times 

of a sloping palm-tree, and in a biglit at 

the end a mat is placed, to form a seat for a girl. As she swings forward one of a number of 
young men springs up and clings to tlic rope, accompanying her in her upward flight ; as they near 
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the ground he drops off, to be replaced on the forward swing by another, and so the game continues. 
An elder, when asked why it was a girl who invariably occupied the swing-seat, replied that other¬ 
wise the young men would not care for the game ! 

The march of civilization has been marked by the introduction into the Pacific of cricket, and 
in Tonga the game took such hold that it had to be limited by law to Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
A game which has a Western flavour, but which dates from the old pre^European days, is model 
boat sailing. This is found in Samoa, but is more keenly practised in Micronesia. Special boats 
are built for it, corresponding in type^ to the usual outrigger craft of the district, but differing in 
tlu‘ relatively immense length of the outrigger and the enormous spread of sail in comparison 
with the hull. A certain season of the year is set aside for the racers, and the emulation is great 

between the owners of these diminutive craft, 
and even between village and village. A sport 
much practised in the old days in Hawaii, of 
which tile traces may still be seen, is toboggan¬ 
ing. This must have been an amuscmK'nt of a 
most bn'athh'ss character. Seated on primitive 
sledges tlu' young chiefs would dash down the 
steep hillside's at, one' weiuld think, imminent 
risk to life and limb, and the tracks left by 
this oft-re])eated sport are even now plainly 
visible in some of the' islands. 

Of all the wate'r-s})e)rts, surf-riding is the 
most exhilarating. Jujuippe'ei with a small 
board, the young Polynesian swims out to scia, 
diving beneath the rollers as they aelvance, 
until he' re^aclu's the outer line of breakers. 
Here he awaits a wave oi extra size, and just 
as its inner slope reaches him, throws himself 
on his board, anel is carrieel with express speee:l 
to the lanel. Senne e'veii are sufficiently expert 
to make the journey upright upon the' surf¬ 
boards, a feat requiring great dexterity, as also 
the task of reaching land without suffering 
from contact with tlu' coral beach (sec illustra¬ 
tion on page 132). Surf-riding is also practised 
in canoes, and as the passage of a wave to 
the shore is not a straight line, the steersman 
recpiires a “ water sense,” which only training, and perhaps heredity, can give. Once a canoe 
is overtaken by a wave, a capsize is almost inevitable, but as the crew can swim like fishes this 
is little more than a joke to all except the European passenger who may be sharing the trip. 

Canoe-racing is a very popular sport, especially among the Maoris. With twenty or so 
paddlers aside, these canoes can achieve a very respectable pace, and the excitement which 
tlu' sport engenders is intense. One of the most peculiar and exciting water-sports in New 
Zealand, however, is what may be described as hurdle-racing in canoes. For this, two long 
poles are driven into the bed of tlic river, fifteen feet or so apart, connected by a cross¬ 
piece, wliich rests at a distance of about a foot from the water surface. Sometimes a series of 
these obstacles are pre])ared, each of which lias to be leaped by the canoes taking j)art in the 
rac('. For this performance small craft are used, each manned by a pair of paddlers. The start 
is made at exj^ress spi'cd in order to gather as much way as possible ; as the canoe nears the 
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HAIRDRESSING CUSTOM. 

vitli hair diruBcd with lime in preparation for 
some festivol. 
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obstacle the paddler in tht' bows throws himself back¬ 
wards, and the prow of the boat rises sharply from the 
water sufficiently to pass above the cross-bar. If the 
movement has been carefully timed, and if the canoe 
has sufficient momentum, it glides over the bar into the 
water on the other side, and the paddlers immediately 
resume their exertions in preparation for the next 
obstacle. If anything goes wrong as the paddlers ap¬ 
proach the latter, the only thing left is to upset the 
canoe, or they may receive injury from contact with the 
bar ; while if they have not gathered sufficient way, the 
canoe hangs for a moment on the bar and then turns on 
its side, precipitating the occupants into the water (see 
illustration on page 112). Girls frequently take part in 
this amusement, and prove by no means the less expert 
competitors. 

A sport peculiar to the (iilbcTt Islanders, and tlieir 
relations the inhabitants of tlu' small island Nauru, is 
the captUR' of frigate-birds, wliicdi are kept as p('ts on 
perches in the villages. When wild birds of this species 
make their appearance, tlie tame birds are us(‘d as decoys 
to entic(' them within range ; as they fly near, the 
owiKTs of the decoys, concealed near at hand, try to 
throw over their exjianded wings a cord to which is 
attached a weight of coral or shell. Once the bird is brought to the ground its ea])ture is easy, 
since, owing to its expanse of wing, it linds a difficulty 
in rising. According to ruk', thirty birds must be 
captured before the sport concludes, and no woman 
must approach the spot. The youths engaged in the 
sport therefore signify tlu'ir occupation by |)ainting a 
black ring on tlieir fac'os. Bird-snaring was a very 
favourite sport in Samoa, and is still practised to sorin' 
extent. In this case a small varic'ty of pigeon constitutes 
the quarry. It is extremely pugnacious, and the natives 
turn this characteristic to its own undoing, A cage is 
made, shaped like a bottle, with an open top and a 
perch close to the base. A di'coy bird is fasti'iied to 
the })erch by a ('ord which is connecttal with tin; latter 
by a turtle-sliell ring. The cage with the ih'coy is 
susp(‘nded from a wooden frame ere('ted in the forest, 
and the owmer hides in a small shelter erected c lose by. 

A wild bird passing is challc'nged by the captive, and 
after a little while will usually entcT the cage to give 
battle, when the hunter rushes out of his shelter and 
secures the open top of the cage. The birds so caught 
are kejit simply as pets and carefully fed on taro, e\'en 
in times when food is scarce. This was a chiefly sport, 
and the birds belonging to chiefs were much reverenced 
by commoners, who, in speaking of them, would employ 
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A Samoan (tirl of Mauono Island whose un* 
usually long hair will shortly be cropped according 
to custom to adorn a chief's head-dress. 



A .Samoan Manaia, or heir to a chief, whose rank 
entitles him to wear o head-dress of women's hair. 
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the same ceremonious language as they used when talking of their masters. Unfortunately it 
was not unattended by cruelty, since the birds were sometimes blinded with a shark’s tooth 
with the idea that by this means the process of taming was accelerated. 

Since the introduction of Christianity the marriage customs of the natives have become 
practically obsolete ; however, they never were very 
elaborate, and the great feast, which was one of 
the esscaitials of the programme, and at which vast 
numbers of ]3igs and mounds of vegetable produce 
were consumed, has survived to the present time. It 
is worthy of note that marriage in early days was 
purely a civil contract, and no religious rite was 
performed. Part of the ceremony in Samoa and 
Tonga, at which the innocence of a bride of high 
rank was publicly put to the proof, is remarkable 
among the marriage customs of the world, but is 
now obsolete. Courting is a simple lousiness, and 
carried on as a ruk' in the most straightforward 
manner l)y tlu^ two individuals principally con¬ 
cerned. Th(' (|U('stion of courtship naturally suggests 
that of kissing, and it may be remarked that this 
habit was unknown to the Polynesians as, indeed, 
to the Oriental nations generally. Thv salute which 
took its place' Ix'tween friends, r(‘lations, and lovers, 
was a prt'ssing together of tlu' noses, as shown in 
the photograph of two Maori girls on page 138. A 
c(*rtain amount of formality is observed wlu'u the 
young man claims his bride ; especially if the two 
are of high rank. For instance, in Samoa, if a 
chiefs son wishes to marry the Tau])()u of a lu'igh- 
bouring village, a select committee of his relations 
pay an informal call upon her father to inspt'ct the 
damsel. If they are satislied, a larger eml)assy pays 
a more ca'remonious visit, bearing gifts of pigs and 
taro. If these are accepted by the girl’s father atid 
the girl herself shows no reluctance, the matter is 
considered as settled, and all that remains is to 
set about preparations for the feast. If the father 
refuses the gifts, but the girl exhibits no unwilling¬ 
ness, another embassy is sent, composed of more 
influential personages, including the young suitor. 

Should this second mission prove abortive it re¬ 
mains for th(' chief himself, accompanie^d by his full 
retinue, to apply in person ; but this step is taken 
only in cases where not only the chief but his re¬ 
tainers also liave set their hearts upon the match. 

This time th(‘ girl’s father must give way. The relations of tlu* brick'groom i)repare a large 
number of gifts for the bride’s relations, consisting of property usually manufactured l)y men ; 
while the bride is provided by her family with a large dowry of cloth and the much-prized, finely- 
plaited mats, produced by the lal)Our of women. After the exchange of gifts and the great feast, 
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[ Afui r A- AfootlU. 

A SAMOAN TAUnOU. 

A 1 aupou ia an unmnrrird clauKhtrr of a chief who ia 
apecinlly trninrd to net an official hoatraa when Kueata are 
entertained by the village. She aharea with the heir of 
the chief the diatinclion of wearinit the peculiar hend- 
dreaa ahown in the above photoKraph. 
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4 ^ ^ V •» bridegroom goes back to his village with his 

• ^ ^’ricle. His hut is usually erected on a stone 

< ^52-/ platform opposite the chiefs sleeping apartment, 
C. ^ “ 3 ,nd one of his father’s henchmen will provide 

^ ’^ ^ •^Z ; *. the structure, receiving in return a share in the 

y mats given as dowry. In fact, the latter is 

\ X‘ \ i. ^ ^ \ \ I practically all distributed amongst the inhabitants 

\ '^3^.XV '''^\ T "T T ' of the village, the mats being apportioned amongst 

\ ^ ^ ^ y / chief’s henchmen, who constitute a privileged 

\ '•**^'^*’' 1 *! ^^1 T T / class. 

\ rf*'-•-/ 7 Micronesia, the occasion of a marriage is 

* 1 y ^ / iii^rked by little else than a feast, and as in early 

1 / A ‘ / Polynesia, the religious element is entirely lacking. 

\ T 4 In the Carolines the bride^groom merely brings the 

^ choice to his home, where she receives 

\ ^ ^ ^ official recognition at the hands of her mother-in- 

' ' ' law, who rubs her back with cocomit-oil. She is 

“/>/>v /n.'ir/u."] [//'//>/•. h’rdini'i'. i • i 

^ , u L f .1 fb^‘n crowned with garlands and the h^ast begins. 

b, front of tiiiwii. In the Marshall Islands the num are obliged to 

avoid the wives of a chi(d‘ as much as possible, even their own relations are not permittc'd to 
associate with them ; but on the otluT hand, women of high rank who are not married to chiefs 
enjoy exceptional liberty. In the (Gilbert Islands the men an', ('xtia'inely jealous, and it is hardly 
safe to speak to a young woman U'st her husband may be roused to viok'iKa'. Quite a large 
percentage of the people bear the scars of sharks’-teeth wt^apons as the result of scjualibles arising 


noan woman s tatt 


'■/n.''] [/{‘I /)r. hriiii 

m’s tattoo; d, back of tliiKfi; 
b, front ol tliiwlj. 



From /He Sdfnon /n.'O’ln."] [ftv />r. Kroint‘r. 

Samoan man's IcR-tattoo; A, from brKind ' 
b, from the front. 


from jealousy. A peculiar custom here is for any 
man engaged on gathering palm-wine in a jialm- 
tree to sing at tlu^ top of his voic('; tlu' origin of 
the custom is said to be the following : On one 
occasion a man so ('ugagi'd was believed liy a chic'f 
to be hiding tlu'ia' in order to spy u})on his wives 
who were bathing close by TIk' chief jironiptly 
shot him, and the natives now show tlu'ir bona 
/ides by making as much noise as possible when 
busy in the crown of the tn'e. In this group a 
man who marries the eldest of a mini her of sisters 
has a lien upon all the rest ; he may marry them 
if he will, and if he can afford to do so ; but at 
any rate no one else can marry one of them with¬ 
out his permission. 

Even before European contact the usual 
method of disposing of the 'lead was by burial. 
Caves were used as mausolea in Hawaii, the Cook 
Islands, and New Zealand, and the bones of 
revered ancestors were often collected later and 
done up into neat packets. Until quite recently 
in Penrhyn Island the dead were kept wrapped in 
mats and hanging in the house, but the practice 
has been forbidden within the last few years. 
Graves are usually placed in regular cemeteries 






Photo hp'] f A, ./, //<M. 

A MAORI CHIEF OF THE OLD SCHOOL 

The tattoo on hi« face ia'not quite complete, but tbe eroove* in the akin produced by the peculiar method of Maori tattooinK 
are very distinct He wears a cloak of flax-leaves of a type which affords very efficient protection in wet weather. 
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THE “BAND” AT A HULA. 

1 he drumR arc made of larRc gourdfi. 'Ihe costume the performers wear is modern. 


and marked by some indication, such as a mound, the size of which bears witness to the rank of the 
occupant. In the Marshalls the graves are often marked by paddles, placed at the head and foot, 
and in many parts of Polynesia the property of the deceased is placed upon the gravels, even to such 
valued possessions as sewing-machines. Objects so deposited are never touched, whatever their 
value, for the taboo attaching to the dead persists in nearly as potent a form as in the early days. 
The Maoris made; practical use of this taboo, since they were in the habit of throwing all fragments 
of food into the graveyard, so that they might not be used l>y evilly-disposfid persons to work black 
magic against those who had partaken of it. The dead arc suj)posed to b(^ very near the living 
and the fear of ghosts is widespread. In Niue, dogs are kept whose barking is supposed to keep 
oh supernatural visitants, but the inhabitants of Penrhyn cheiish kindlier feelings of the departed, 
and build small huts over their graves, where the relations sleep in the hope that they may be 
visited by their loved ones in drc'ams. In tlu^ Paumotus, too, it is a common custom to sleej) in 
the c€^met(‘r\^ for the same purpose, in spite of the fact that the habit is discouraged by the mission¬ 
aries. The death of a chief is att(‘nded by serious consequcmces for the community. In Hawaii, 
in former days, the deatli of the ])ararnount ruler involved a repartition of all the lands which the 
subordinate chiefs held from him, and his decease was follow’cd by tremendous confusion and not 
infrequently fighting. In Tonga at the death of King Georges I., which occurred comparatively 
recently, a strict taboo was laid upon all sorts of occupations, and the result of this, together with 
the great expenditure upon the funeral feasts, nearly brought bankruptcy to the state, which w as 
only just weathering a severe financial crisis. Jn Samoa, on such occasions, the sea and the reef 
are taboo, and most of the occupations of the inhabitants are suspended. Here a dying chief is 
attended by a large crowd of relations and retainers ; in particular, the presence of his sister is 
of great importance, so that in case of any slight quarrel the two may be reconeik'd, for the curse 
of a sister is regarded as one of the most powerful agencies for evil. Mourning throughout the 
islands is carried on with great vigour, though the more serious features, such as beating the head 
with a stone or gashing the body with sharks’ teeth, are practically obsolete. Still, a few old people 
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THE HULA. HAWAII. 

T Ke dresa of the performers is the product of civilization except the rottles worn on the onkles. 
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may be seen minus a finger, which has been sacrificed 
to the memory of some dead friend or relation. In 
Samoa, when an individual met witli a violent death, 
a peculiar ceremony was obsi'rved at th(' jdace where 
the fatality occurred, with the idea of s('curing the 
soul of the deceased. This ceremony has lasted into 
(juite recent times, and it is not safe to say that it is 
(juite obsolete. A wliite sheet is laid on tlie ground 
at the fatal spot, and the relations sit round and 
watch for the app('arance upon its surface of soim* 
insect. As soon as one is seen it is imme<liatt‘ly 
pounced upon and ('ar('fully wrapjied in cloth, for it 
is supposed that it contains the ghost of the slain. 
Later it is placed in tlje gra\’e with the body. 

Of the early religion, but few traces remain. Belief 
in the high gods of sea, sky, earth and war has \'anish(‘d 
from Polynesia. Even the taboo, whic h was the' main¬ 
spring of their religion (if sucli a term may bc' usc'd of 
a TK'gative force), has sadly declined. It still pla\'s 
even a useful part, however, sinc(‘ a chief will set a 
taboo upon croj)S to ensure' tliat they are not gatlu'red 
until they an) ripe, or a particular lagoon in the 
Paumotus. the centre of the pc'arling industry, will be 
tabooed for a sc'ason to [irc'vc'ut undue dej)k‘tion. 
Agricultural taboos to prevent tlu'ft were indicated by 
various means ; thus, in Samoa, a figure ol a garfish 
was woven of leave's, and the intending thie'f re'tire'd 
baffled, for he dared not risk one' of the'se- e'rc'atures 
entering his body next time he bathed ; or the taboo- 
sign took the form of a shark, which acit'd as e've'ii a 
greater de'terrent. At the prese'iit time' a leaf is sini])ly 
tied round tlie stem of a tree* in the* |)lantation, or a 
couple of coconuts are hung on the* ])roie'cting stump 
of a leaf. Bidications such as these- an* (juite* effica 
cious, for the native fully exp(:‘cts to be' visited l)y 
disease or misfortune, or even to be strue k bv lightning, 
if he disregards the warning. 

Perhaps the supe'rstition which has survived most 
persistently is the belief that evil magic may Ih' 
wrouglit against an individual through the nie'dium 
of a lock of his hair, a slirc'd of liis clothing, or the 
remains of his food. Even in civilize-d Hawaii a 
few old Kahuna, or jjriests, e'xist, who ply this 
nefarious trade' in secret, and devote their victims to 
the old gods before an altar covere'd with a cloth of the 
ceremonial rc'el. A few forms of eiivination are still 
practised. In matters of small importance, sucli as a 
minor theft, the parties concerned will take* their seats 
in a circle, and a coconut is set spinning on a mat in the 
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A HliI.A-DANC:i-.r<. 

Ihc Hulo i* the nationni of fiawaii. and 

has aurvived until the present time in apitc ol llir 
effort* of the early mi»«ioriarieB to nuppreH* it. 
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centre. The person towards whom the “ eyes ” of the coconut point as it comes to rest is 
regarded as the culprit. In Samoa exists another form of divination, usually practised in serious 
cases of theft. A ceremonial brew of kava is made with all due formality, and into the bowl 
is cast a small knotted fibre thread. The kava is then distributed in the usual manner, and the 
guilty party is betrayed by the presence in his cup of the tell-tale thread. 

In Micronesia the chief god is the god of the storm, and this is not altogether surprising, since 
most of the islands are coral atolls of very low elevation, and the danger of their being swept by 
the enormous rollers produced by a severe hurricane is very real. Most of the Micronesian gods 
have animal or vegetable; manifestations ; thus, on the Carolines the representative of the thunder- 
god is the chestnut-tree ; of the rain-god, a starfish ; and of the war-god, a shark. Offerings to 



hii] [Jo-wj/i Mnrlin. 

AN EARIH OVEN. NEW ZEALAND. 

1 he henp of cloth on the Rround i» the coverinR for an earth oven. I he heat is supplied by red-hot stones. Food so 
prepared is extremely Rood, though the process, in the case of a large oven, is rather lengthy. 

these deities are simply laid out beneath a tr(‘e, and there is no human sacrifice, as was common 
in old-time Polynesia. 

There are no half-measures with this excitable people, and some of the services in Tonga, when 
members of tlie congregation are moved to “ tell their souls ”— i.e., make public confession—re¬ 
semble nothing so much as the camp-meetings and the “ mourners’ bench ” of the American negro. 
At times, too, when contributions are made towards church funds, the excitement and emulation 
are intense, some being so carried away by enthusiasm that they will part with their very clothes in 
order to outbid the rest in generosity. 

An interesting office in Samoa is that of the Taupou, or official hostess of a village. One of 
tlu; chief’s daughters is selected in early youth for this post, which she holds until she marries. She 
is relieved of all arduous work, such as collecting food on the reef, and great care is taken of her 
personal appearance ; she goes nowhere unattended by two duennas, for her reputation must be 
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SURF-RIDING 

'Mir upon consiBls in HwimminK out and bcinir carried awiflly to the itliorc on the face of a laitre breaker. The more 
expert performers can complete the journey standing on the surf board, 

car(‘fully guanltMl, aiul slu' is niinutt'ly trained in all social accomplishinenls, esi)t‘cially in dancing. 
At puberty slie tenters upon her duties, which consist in acting as hostt'ss to parties of visitors, and 
on occasions of entertainment she presides over the kava-howl and leads the dance. 

In the Marshall Islands ther(‘ is a curious custom of prestawing food miuhi from pandanus-nuts, 
which is ust‘d as provision for the long voyages often iindt'rtaken by the inhabitants. The nuts, 
which art' an important article of diet in this group, are cooked, and the juice exprt'ssed by scraping 
with a shell ; it is tlu'n t'xposed to tlu' sun and allowed to thicken into a kind of pancake. A 
number of these pancakt's are plac('d in layers to form a large sausage, and the whole is wrapped 
in leavt's and bound tightly with twine. In this form it is stored, and })ieces ('ut off as wanted. 
Some of the rolls attain huge dimensions, about tight h'et long l)y six in circumference. (See 
illustration on ])age 137.) 

It may perhaps be interesting to describe the method of t'ooking which is genera! throughout 
Polynesia and Micronesia. Plain broiling on the emlx'rs of an open fire is of course practised, 
but the real characteristic method is the following : A tn'iicii is dug of the n'quired size, which 
is filled with tirew'ood ; upon the latter is placed a number of large stones such as wall not rt'adily 
split with the heat, and the tire is lighted. By the time that it has burned down, the stones are red- 
hot, and they are then removed and placed on one side until the trench has been cleared of the 
emliers and ashes. Wliile still glowing they arc' replaced in the trench, and on them are set the 
various dishes to be cooked, all wrapped in k'aves, usuall}^ the aromatic leaves of the it. Over 
the whole mats are laid, and a final covering of earth prevents the escape of the lu'at (see illus¬ 
tration on page 130). After tlu' lapse of a certain time, which may be an hour or more, according 
to th(' size of the oven and the amount of food to be cooked, the latter is openc'd and the meat 
and vegetables ar(' found to be done to a turn, in a w'ay wiiich would give points to many a civilized 
oven. Usually, but not everywhere, water is poured over the leaf-packets before the oven is closed 
in, and the cooking is performed as much by the steam generated as by the heat alone. This form 
of cooking was knowm in New^ Zealand and often practised, but the Maoris who inhabit the more 
actively volcanic districts are provided by Nature with a much easier method. In certain parts 
there is a large numlx'r of thermal springs, varying in temperature' from warm to boiling. All that 
the Maori need do is to place tlu' provisions, wdiich it is desired to cook, in a net, and hang the 
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latter in a boiling spring or in the steam which rises from it. The rest is done by Nature in a 
short time, hood buried in the earth surrounding a spring of this kind recpiires a longer period, 
but the result is equally satisfactory. Such springs serve another purpose also; they are freciuently 
used for bathing, and the lucky inhabitant of the spot can choose a spring of the temperature 
that suits his taste. 

In connection with the subject of cooking, that of the preparation of lire naturally arises. 
Matcluis are now, it is true, found nearly everywhere, but on occasions the native can, and does, 
produce it by the old method. For this, two jnt'ces of wood are necessary, and it is essential that 
the wood should be of different kinds, one hard, the other soft. riie hard i)iec'(' is cut to a point, 
which is then rubbed upon the other with consid(‘rable ])ressure until a groovt' is ])roduc('tl. The 
rubbing procec^ds until the heat engendered by the friction ('aust'S the fine dust, ])rodu('(‘d as the 
groove is worn deeper, to glow ; a little dried grass is added, whicli, by blowing, is caused to l)urst 
into flame, and the process is complete. 

The interesting subject of kava-driiiking, with all its attendant ceremonial, must be mentioned. 
Kava is the national drink of Polyiu'sia, and is found throughout, with the (‘xce])tion of some of the 
smaller islands, and New Zealand, when' the' plant (kx's not (x cur. 'i'hc kavaq)lant is a variety 
of ginger, and the original metliod of })reparing th(‘ drink was to chew tlu' roof and mix it with 
water, and, in some places, with capsicum s(‘(‘ds. Tlu* old nu'thod of pre])aration by chewing has, 
in many plac'cs, notably in Tonga, disa|)pear(‘d in favour of ])ounding with stoiu's, but it still sur¬ 
vives in Samoa, where it is one of the chief duties of th(' Taupou. '\'hc kava-rilual plays a 
prominent ])art in most cerr'inonies, an<l is the invariable' })relud(* to all discussion of ])o]iti('al af’lairs. 
In Tonga those' who are cjualified by rank to join in tlu' proc'cc'dings take* thc'ir sc'ats in a circle or, 
rather, oval with the c:hief of higlu'st rank at om* end ; tlu' otlic'r end of the oval is o])en, and hcTe 
is placed the hirgc' wooden bowl, behind whidi sits the* mixer o])|)()sil(' the presiding chit*f, with an 
assistant on either hand, oik' arnu'd with a fan to keej) off the' flic's, tlu* othc'r with seva'ral gourds of 
water (see illustration on page Bc'liiud thc'm in a c'rowd arc' sc'iitc'd the sj)c'c'tatc)rs who arc* 



A MAORI HAKA. 

A lartre ualhcrinK of Mnori. about to perform a Haka or dance. 1 he man on the extreme left is wearinit a jrarment 
conRiNtinR of a flax textile completely covered with feathers. 
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not qualified to join the circle. The pounded root is laid in the bowl, and the mixer announces 
the fact in a stereotyped phrase, to which one of the Matabule (henchmen) who sit on cither side 
of th(‘ presiding chief replies, “ Mix.” An assistant gradually pours on the water, and the 
mixer kneads the mass with both hands until a sufficient quantity has been poured in. The 
kava is then strained by means of a tassel of hibiscus fibre, which is first laid floating on the 
mixture and the ends pressed down tlui sides of the bowl and brought up again so as to enclose 
the kava-fibres, after which it is twisted together and wrung out over the bowl. This process is 
rept;ated until the kava is clear. The various stages of the process are announced by the mixer 
in set phrases, to which replies are made by the officiating Matabule. When ready, attendants 
advance with cups, and as these are filled, the Matabule cries out the name of the individual to 
whom it shall be taken, and the latter immediately claps his hands to sliow tlie attendant where he 



ONE OF THE FIGURES OF A MAORI DANCE. 

1 hcBc clanccB arc mimetic in c.haiactcr, brine in fact elementary ciramaR. The men are clad in flax kilt», which formerly 

were the chief article of attire. 

is sitting. In this performance the Matabule plays a very important part, since the comj)any must 
be served in accordance with a recognized order of precedence. Strange' to say, in Tonga the pre¬ 
siding chief is not served first, or even second, but receives the third cup, the first going to the 
officiating Matabule and the second to the chief who comes next in rank to the president. In 
explanation of this fact the natives have a legend, which runs as follows : In early days the kava- 
plant was always regarded as poisonous, but one day a man saw a rat gnawing a kava-root, and 
noticed tliat the animal seemed to be none the worse. He told his chief of the matter, and the 
chief, wlio evidently was of a scientific mind, had some roots brought and prepared. But, as he 
was about to drink, his native caution reasserted itself, and he handed the cup to his Matabule. 
When no bad symptoms made their appearance, he repeated the (.‘xperiment on another Matabule, 
and finally took a cup himself. 

In Samoa the ceremony is practically the same, with the exception that the kava is chewed 
by the Taupou, or, if for the king, by several specially-chosen youths, and the presiding chief 
drinks first. The practice of pounding the Kava was introduced into Tonga from Fiji, where it 
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was the original method ; and 
strangely enough the Fijians 
have adopted from the Tongans 
the practice of preparing the 
root by chewing. To the novice, 
kava is not very palatable, and 
it lias been described as a mix¬ 
ture of soapsuds and pt'ppc^r ; but 
it is extremely refreshing, and 
not violently intoxicating. Kava 
is only found locally in Micro- 
ru'sia, more jiarticularly in the 
Carolines, where tlu' c('remony 
differs slightly. Here the root 
is pounded, no capsicum is 
added, and lhc.‘ fresh root is 
always used, while in Polynesia 
U’. na,.,:;: till' (Ji'ink is Tiiadc from the 

Nauru Island: Native witli decoy noddy and portable perch. I he wild (IriOCl rt.)Ot. Oil tiu. Tdiscd plrlt* 

bird* arc attracted by the cry of the decuya. forill Of tllC large llOUSC SitS 

the chief, with tlu‘ lesser ('hiefs and men of low('r rank at a respectful distance, whih' the 
kava-stones lie in th(‘ centre' of the ground h'Vel. In former days the aiK'estral spirits were 
invoked, and a libation was poure'd to them by the chief })riest after he had himst'lf taken a sip 
from the cup. Tlie chief drinks lU'Xt, aftt'r whom the lesser lights of the party have their turns. 
In these islands it is consick'red good form for the recipient of the cup to rc'fusi' it once or twice 
as if unwortliy of the honour. 

'file subject of war must be nu'ntioned, if only to introduce the pec uliar armour found in the 
Gilbc'rt Islands. In Polynesia, now jiartitionc'd among the civilizc'd powers, it is of course extinct ; 
but in the old days it was waged simply with the club, spear and sling. Hows wc'rc' known in 

some' islands, but were simply 
used as toys or for shooting 
rats, nc'ver in war. It may 
be that the Polyiu'sian was too 
c'xcitable to have any use for 
a weaiioii which demanded a 
certain amount of coolness 
and self-control. Most of the 
weapons found in the Gilberts 
spears and daggers are armed 
with shark-teeth, and the', w'ounds 

_ which can be inflicted by them 

are tc'rrible. But the formidable 
nature of the weapons of offence 
led to the invention of a very 

- efficient protection. The warrior 

of this group is clad in trousers 

_ and corslet of closely-woven 

L^.of which the 

Nauru Island ; Perches with tame noddies used as decoys. The photoRraph r • u j • 1 

flhnwii M native sauirtinR water for tfiem to drink from his mouth. lattei IS oitC'll fUl llished Witll 
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Nauru Island ; Perches with tame noddies used as decoys. The photo 
shows a native squirtinR water for tfiem to drink from his mouth 
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a breastplate consisting of 
the liorny skin of the sting¬ 
ray, and invariably has 
a fan-like projection rising 
behind tlu' lu'ad. When 
he has donnc'd tlu'sc', to¬ 
gether with a lu'liTU't made 
of the skin of a glube- 
fish, bristling with spines, 
he can regard (w^en shark- 
teeth with ('oinparative 
ecjnaninhty, although he 
must suffer somewhat from 
the lieat (see illustration on 
page 119). Ih‘sides armour, 

Micronesia is remarkabU' for 
the develojMnent of a kind 

of monetary system, con- .sv, 

Sld( 1 ably in advance of M«r*iliMll iMlnnds; a Wurc roll ol prenervrcl loocJ nmdr from pnridaiiUH mils. I lit- sc rolls 
anything whic'h prevailed in stored and used to provision canoes when n lonw journey has lo hr underlaken. 

Polyn('-sia, though possibly th(‘ mats with which Samoan hous('-l^uild('rs and other craftsmen of a 
high order are j)aid, and which are distributed by chiefs to their henchmen on ])articular occasions, 
may be reganU'd as a curnnK'y in embryo. But th(‘ “ (;oinag(‘” of higlu'st denomination in the 
Carolines is more lor show than ])ractica! use, consisting as it does of large circuhir fragm(?nts of 
stoiK^ ])ierced in the centre' and rese'inbling mill-stones. Numbc'rs of these may be sei'ii outside' IIh' 
club-hous('s on the island of Yap, and the village which is the' })r()ud possessor of several is r('('kon(‘d 
rich. More- ])ortabK' an.' the lower \'alu('S, whole ])<‘aii-sh(.'lls, ;ind strings of sIk'II dise s, thi' latti'r of 
which reeiuire a. good de'al of lalxjur in their pr('j)aration. Tin* gi'iieral de'i ay of the* e'arly custeims 
so notice'alde* throughout I’e)lyne'sia has unfortunate'ly be'e'ii ae'companied by a sad diminution in 
the' native' poj)ulation. 1 he* 
introelue'tie)!! e)f lhiro|)e‘an 
clothing a net e)f 1 hi rope’an 
elise'ase's (of which me'asles 
has be'e'ii one of the most 
serie)us) has wrought tea-rible* 
havoc. bbr some of the* 
islanels, sucli as New Ze*a- 
land anel 'bonga, there is 
hope that the* turning-point 
has l)een reaedieel, but eif 
Polynesia as a whole in 
its pristine vigour, the 
olel Taliitian prediction 
has come very near its 
fulfilment ; “ The leaves, 

of the Fan shall fall, 
the coral branch shall 

’ OUl iac.(. shall pass 7 onB«: A* r rule the I*olync«ian« exhibit coniidcreblc care (or the dead, and a 

away. widow l* here shown pourinR oil upon the laat rcutinR-placc of her lair huaband. 
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Ra : Ai a rule the f*olyncaiana exhibit roniiderabic care for the dead, and a 
dow i« here shown pouring oil upon the laat rcutinR-placc of her late huaband. 
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THF MAORI METHOD OK GREEIING B\ PRESSING NOSES. 

One Kiri wettrt • Hax cloak and a hula feather, the badac of rank, in her hair; the other a cloak ol leatheis of a fla 
foundation. The hahit of kieamE waa unknown to the Poiyneaiana aa. indeed to the Oriental naiiona Rcncrally 




Frniii '• , riif ’I'l'tiirs !>/ (’nifntl Afi;ifru/id.’"] ^fii/ prnnisstnn of Hfnnniffnn tf‘ Co. 

IHROWING A BOY IN THK AIK -AKUNIA TRIBF. 

1 lii» »st onr of ihr mnny crrcmonics tlirounli wliith a Woy must pass before hr can be rcRardrcl as an adult nirrnbrr *>1 the irib*-, 


CHAPTKli IV 

A USTRA LI A. Hy A. H. liR()\\i\\ M,A,^ FJi,AJ.y FelUnv of Trinity ColhyF^ ('ainln'ldyc 

INTRODUCrOKV AND ('USTOMS KKLATINO TO BIRTH 

The aborigines of Australia are a race of medium height, with dark brown skins—often called black 
and witli hair that is generally wavy or curled. The character of their hair and tlic abundance of 
beard, as well as other features, distinguish them from other dark races, such as the Melanesians or 
the natives of Africa. They are equally different from otlier races in theii- customs. We must 
regard them as having occupied tlie continent of Australia for a very long period, during which they 
have been isolated from the rest of mankind, and have developed their many peculiar characteristics. 
'I'liey are now rajudly dying out before the advance of white settlement, and it is only in tlie desert 
interior and in parts of the tro|)ical north that tlie “ l)lackfellows,” as they are called, are still to 
be found living in their natural conditions and practising their own peculiar customs. 

For the most part the Australian aborigines wear no clothes in their wild state, though tliey readily 
dress themselves up in the cast-off garments of Europeans when these can be obtained. The men 
generally wear a belt of string made oi twisted human hair, which is useful to them in carrying such 
objects as boomerangs. In some tribes it is customary for the men to wear a tassel or small apron 
of fur-string hanging from the belt in front. In other tribes this tassel is only worn on special 
occasions. In the same way the women of some parts go entirely naked, while in other parts they 
wear an a])ron similar to that of the men, but a trifle larger. Many of the tribes in the south of 
the continent make themselves cloaks from the skins of animals and birds, which they need to keej) 
themselves warm during the winter. 
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Theie are many different local customs as to ornament. String made of human hair or of the 
fur (»f aniiiialb is worn round the neck or tied round the upper arm. A very popular hair-ornament 
in many parts is made from the tails of small animals. Another wides{)read ornament is the shell 
of the pearl oyster, ground roughly into sha{)e, and sometimes carved with a pattern. These pearl- 
shells are carried by exchange long distances from the coast. Other ornaments are made of plaited 
glass or libre, and of tlie teeth of animals, such as the kanganx). During various ceremonies tliat 
an^ to be described later, the men decorate tliernselves in patterns that are often elaborate, with 



From •• Thr Sorfhrrn Trihrx o f rrntval ( Fii prrmisiiiov of Strssrs. .\fnr»nffnn ,<• Co. 

KNOCKING GU I A GIRL'S TOOTH KAI I ISH TRIBE. 

In many Aintltnlinti tiibrs it in lltr cuntom to knock out one of the u|>t>rr inciwoi teeth ns soon i\s o boy or vjitl 

reaches a certain ajre. 

|)aint and with birds’ down which they" attach to their bodies by means of blood drawn from the 
veins of the arm. 

The natives live scattered over tlie country' in small local grouj)S. A number of these little local 
grou])s together form a tril)e. Each tribe has its owai name and its own language or dialect, which 
differs considerably’ from those of neighbouring tribes. Each tribe or groiij) of tribes has also its 
own ])eculiai customs. There is no chief of the tribe, and no regular trilxil government. Each local 
group, though it may consist of less than a score of individuals, is autonomous and manages its 
own affairs. The chief controlling force is the influence of the old men, who see to it that the 
customs of the tribe are ke])t and that offenders against them are punished. 

Few' special ceremonies relating to birth have been described from Australia. In a number of 
tribes tlie natives believe that conception is due to a “ s{)irit-child ’’ entering the mother and thus 
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..THE BORA CEREMONY O^ ol .U u.h. 
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A GROUND DRAWING AT A TOTEMIC CEREMONY. 

ihe final ceremony in connection with the Wollunqua Totem, Warramunga Tribe. The decorations are being taken off the performers. The drawing represents the 
iderings of the totem ancestor, a mythic snake. Observe that by the conventional design are outlined tracks to represent those of a man walking with bare feet 
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becoming incarnate. In some tribes it is said that these are the spirits of dead men and women 
which thus become reincarnated many times. These spirits haunt certain trees and rocks in 
different parts of the country. In tlie Arunta tribe, the old men find out from the mother v^here 
it was that she supposes the child entered her. This spot is, of course, near one of the spirit-haunted 
trees or rocks, and the particular tree or rock is ever afterwards sacred to the child. The natives 
also believe that whenever a spirit enters a woman to become incarnate, it leaves behind, at the 
spot where it enters her, an object called a chnringa, which is a flattened piece of wood or stone some¬ 
what of the shape of a bull-roarer The old men, so it is said, go to the place and look for the 
churiiigu. If it cannot be found, a new one is made, and this, or the old one that they say has 


% 
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From “ Thr Noy'thern Trihes o f Crntra! Austrntia[Hy Siirurrr ntol aUh’n, 

MEN DECORATED FOR A CEREMONY. 

1 his illustration shows two men of the Warramunua tribe decorated for a ceremony connected with the W'ollunQua lotem, 

I he curved object, which was made of ttrass stalks bound round with human hair-strine and then derorated with white down, 
was fashioned in secrecy, and no members of the totemic Kroup were allowed to see it before it was brouRht on to the ceremonial 
KTound just before the performance; it was supposed to represent the Wollunqua, a mythic snake. 

l)eeii found, becomes the special chiiringu of tlie child. I'liese objects art; regarded by the natives 
as being very sacred. Every man or woman has one, but women and children may nevei’ see 
e\'en their own. Those belonging to the members of a local groujj are all kept together in a secret 
})lace known only to the men. 

The illustration on page 173 shows a stone from which it is supj)osed by the natives of the Arunta 
tribe that spirit-children emerge. If a young woman has to pass near this stone and does not 
wish to have a child she pretends that she is an old woman, wrinkling her face, and bending double 
and walking with a stick. In a quavering voice, such as old women have, she will say : “ Don’t 
come to me; I am an old woman.” In this way it is believed she can deceive the spirit-children 
so that they leave her alone. On one side of the stone there is a small round liole through which 
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tlie spirits aie su])posed to pass. Above this hole a black line is painted with charcoal, and 
tliis is always renewed by any man who ha})pens to visit the spot. It is called by the same name 
as a similar l)lack line which in this tribe is always painted above the eyes of a newly-born child, 
and which is supposed to prevent sickness. By visitin^^ the stone it is believed that women will 
become pregnant. A man who is so disposed can cause the women of the neighbourhood to have 
children by going to the stone and saying a charm over it. Similar spots exist in many otlier parts 
of Australia, and the belief is a widespread one. In some tribes it is thought that a spirit-child may 
occasi(jnally enter a man by mistake, and in such a case the man generally dies, thougli a very 
clever medicine-man may be able to save him. 

Infanticide is customary in most Australian tribes, but the reason for it is one of pure necessity’ 
in a larg(i number of cases. Owing to the wandering life they lead, a wr)nian is unable to attend 



1 he performer* of thi* ceremony, which wa* connected with the plum-tree totem, were ornamented with bands of yellow 
ochre, charcoal or wad, edged with down. The man sittins on the ground wears a head-dress two feet six inches in height, 
through which is thrust a bent stick about four feel long representing respectively a plum-tree and its branches. 
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manhood, th(‘ prohibitions are removed one by one. Tlie common way in which tliis is brought 
about is as follows : some of the older men decide that it is time for a particular youth to be made 
free of a certain food, let us say the flesh of the bandicoot ; a bandicoot is obtained and cooked, 
and the fat is rubbed over the youth’s mouth by one of the men, who then gives him some of the 
meat to eat; after this lu! is free to eat this particular food. Thus one after another the different 
prohibitions are removed. Tin* whole process in some tribes is spread over a long time, so that 
it is not till a man is old and gn^y-haired that it is complete, and he may eat anything he likes. 
The wonu'n also have to obey similar rules and abstain from eating certain foods until tlu'y reach 
the proper age. 

AnotluT custom that is almost universal in Australian tribes is that of marking the bodies of 

men and women with 
scars. Tliese scars are 
generally made on thc‘ 
shoulder and chest (see 
illustration on page 151). 
The scars are not made 
all at once, but oiu* or 
two at a time, at inter¬ 
vals during adolescx'nce. 
In sonu' tribes it si'ems 
that th(' making of the 
diflerent sets of scars is 
connectc'd with the? re¬ 
moval of tlie prohil)itions 
against eating cc'rtain 
foods, each std of scars 
b(Mng made at the time 
that one of the prphil)i- 
tions is reniov(‘d. 

In many of tlie trilies 
of Australia other bodily 
mutilations are practised, 
which all sei'm to have 
the sami' sort of meaning. 
Thus in some trilies wlien 
a boy readies a certain 
age he must ha\'c a hole bon'd through tlu‘ scjitum of his nose ; in other tribes, one of the front 
teeth is knoc'ki'd out ; whiU' sonu' tribt's practise both tlu'se ('ustoms. 

1 lu' olteii elaborate and k'ligthx' cen'inonies througii whii h a youth has to pass bidore lu* can be 
regarded as a man are to lx.* c'onsideri'd as a sort ol education. During his early years a boy runs 
aiiout with the other children or witli his motlu'r. He gradually picks up tlu' knowledge that he 
will lu'i'd as a hunter-—knowledgi' alnnit the country, the difierent animals and plants that an' good 
for lood, wlu'ix' tiu'y an* to be iound, and so on ; and at the same time, by the imitation of his elders, 
lu' a('(juires tlie marw'llous j^owi'is ot observation that make the Australian natives such excellent 
tracki'rsand huntc'is. His lather and other mah' relativt's see' that he learns how to make and use 
the weapons ol the tribe. Wv k'arns also something of the customs of his pi-ople. During all these 
years, however, there is no such thing as systematic instruction, and, moreover, the boy is not 
subjected to any restraint or discipline, riiere comt's a time when it is necessary that tlie boy 
should be instructed in the customs ot the tribt', and must not only be taught to know what the 
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IHI- nORA CFKl-MONY. 

At ilwHt- crfctni)ni«-s the itiedicinr men of llie IriUr ro throuKfi n number of pei f ormaru es 
intended to imt)reMK the boys witfi a belief in tlieii power to perform maRic: tiiis they do 
by meanft of wfiot arc really conjurinR tricks. 




From “ The Fort hero Ttifn't of iji'utral AuAtralia."^ [Ihj Mossm, Sjitnrrr (itnl (lUlm, 


INniAllON CUSrOM WARRAMUNGA IRIFiE. 

For Bomr time after brioK initiated into tfie niysterieii of the tribe tbe youtli ifc not permitted to atpeak to tlie men who 
took tbe leading part in the ceremony. Tbi* ban of ailcnce ia renmved by tfie youlb touebing tbe bead of one of tfie older men 
with a leafy twig. 
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customs are, but must also learn to ol>serve tlu'm. "1 his is accomplished by a scries of ceremonies, 
wliicli serve both to instruct tlie youth and also to impress upon liim the necessity of obeying the 
laws of the tribe as these are upheld by the older men. 

In some of the tribes of \A'estern Australia, as soon as a boy arriv^es at the proper age he is sent 
away from his own country to stay for soin(‘ months with the j)eople of a diffen'iit part of the tribe 
or of a different tribe. During this v'isit lu* is looked after by the irum of the local group with which 
he is staying, and receives from them a sort of education, 'this visit to a strange country is really 
of considerable benefit as an educative influence. TIh' youth learns to know a country different 
from his own, and peojile whose customs probably dilh'r in sonu' ways from those of his own local 
group. It enables him also to make new friends. Idnally, by taking him into entirely new sur¬ 
roundings, away from the influence* of the narrow circle within wliich he has up to this time lived, 
it serves to arouse his mental fadilties, and litcTally to “ make a man of him.” When the boy 
n'turns to his own country he is accompanied by some of tho.se w'ith whom he has Ix'en staying, 
who an* entertained with h*stiviti(‘s for some days. At liis return tlu* youth is rec(*ived as no longer 
a boy, but a man, and this is gen(*ra.lly signihed by some ceix'inony. I'lie grouj) that thus under¬ 
takes to look after tin* boy gem'rally st'uds om* of its own boys to b(* edm'ated in turn by the group 
to wliich the former belong(*d. A group does not, howev(‘r, si'ud all its boys in the same direction, 
but some go in one direction and others in another, so that rc'lations are thus (established and 
maintained between (*ach group a.nd a numlH‘r of otluTs. 

()v(‘r a great part of Eastern Australia (Victoria, New South Wales, and part of Oueensland) 
there is considerabU* res('mblan('(‘ in the different trilx's witli negard to the cereinonic's by which 
yontlis arc* initiated into the s(‘('ret (ustoms of the tribe. 'IIk' name of the cer(*mony differs in 



I'holo ?'«/] [AV/’/•// it ('< 

IHE BORA CEREMONY. 

Another pantomimic performance by the initiated men, who are apearinc a fijrure of a Uonsaroo drawn on the Kround. 
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different tribes, but it is 
convenient to choose one 
name for them, and they 
may therefore be spoken 
of as the Bora ceremonies, 
this being the name for 
them in some of the tribes 
of New vSouth Wales. 
Many of the details of 
th(' certMuony vary from 
tribe to tribe, but in the 
general outline there is a 
consid(‘rabl(' agreement. 

A man is not n'gard(*d 
as a fully initiat(Hl mem¬ 
ber of the tril)(' until h(^ 
has att('nd('d several Bora 
meetings ; but the first 
nu'eting in wliich he takes 
part as a boy is by far the' 
most important for him. 
When a local grouj) has 
one or two boys wlio, in 
the opinion of tlu' older 
men, are of tlu' right age 
to attend their first Bora, 
it is decided that oiu' shall 
b(' held. ()nce the decision 



has beC'n reached, tlie prC'- “ Tft<' Northmt Trif^e.'i »/ Cni/m/ Anstt'aHa/'l [/{{I penni.mon of Monts. Mannillan «{• Co. 

paratioiis begin (o be TOOTH knocking-out ceremony. 

madt' although it will ‘rilx* niany women nncJ i»omr men have one of their teeth l<nocl<ed out 

when they reach a certain atic. Ueforr the operation tfie KirU have to bathe in a pool. 

probably be some months 

before tlie meeting actually comes off. A j)la(‘e for the meeting has to b(‘ selected. In e.acli tribe 
tliere are usually two or three ]daces that an* n'gularly used for this ])ur])ose. When the ])Iac<‘ and 
the date are fixed, messengers have to b(‘ sent out to inform tli(‘ neighbouring local groups. Such 
me^ssengers generally carry some obje('t or other that is symbolical of their mission—-eitlier a message- 
stick (ca small piece of wood with marks incised on it), a l)ull-roarer, a man’s l)elt or a bun< l) of 
feathers, the customs being different in different tribe's, 'fhe messe'uge'r travels to the group to 
which he is sent, shows his message-stick or bull-roar(*r to the old m(‘n of the camp, and delivers 
his message', telling them that a Bora is to Ix' h('ld at a certain time and place, and inviting them 
to come and bring with them any boys who are of the suital)l(' age to be initialed. Such a messe'Uger 
as this is always sacred. Even though he may have to go amongst pe'ople who are on unfrie'iidly 
terms with his own j)eopl(', he will not b(‘ molested. 

Sliortly before the' date fixed, the local group which sent out the* invitations moves to a camp 
near the spot where the Bora is to b(' held. Th(' initiated men tlum set to work to prepare th(' 
Bora ground. The plan of this differs somewhat in different parts. In th(.‘ most usual form the 
Bora ground consists of three parts. The first is a large circular space, carefully cleared and 
smoothed, and surrounded with a low embankment of earth. The second is a pathway, oft(‘n of 
considerable lengtli (four or five hundred yards), leading away from the large circle into the bush. 
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The third j)art is a smalltT cleared circle, surrounded by a low einbankmerit, at the further end of 
the pathway. Women are allowed to visit tlu? larfj^er circle, but no woman or uninitiated person 
may s(*e the pathway or the smaller circle, under penalty of death. Along each side of the path¬ 
way N'arioiis drawings are made on the ground ; these are eitluT raised mounds of earth, or outline 
drawings made with a tomaliawk. They mostly represent different kinds of animals such as 
kangaroos, emus, snakes, and so on, l:)ut sonudirnc's geometrical patterns an' made (see illustrations 
on pages 145, 146 and 148). 1 he trees on each side' of the path are also ornamented with carvings, 

eitlu'r of geometric patterns or of animals. One such tree is shown in the illustration on this page. 

At some point along tlie path or at the 
smaller circle tlic're' is often a mound 
of earth shaped into the resemblance 
of a human be'ing (see illustration on 
page i.), which represents a mythical 
being whos(' name in some tril)('s is 
Baiame, and whom we may speak of 
as the “ god ” or “ (k'lnon ” {)f the Bora 
ceremonies. A('('ording to the natives 
it was Baianu' who first instituted tlu' 
Bora, and wlu'iK'ver a Bora is Ix'ing 
perfornu'd lu' is supposed to bc' watch¬ 
ing to s('e that everylhing is done 
propc'rly. H(' is very |)leased wlu'u a 
Bora is hi'ld according to the <;ustoms 
lu' first started, l)ut is angry if these 
('ustoms are neglected. 

As tlie date fixed for tht' ('(‘R'lnony 
draws near the natives who have' b('en 
invited to attend begin to arrive*. 
Kach contingent as it ap])r()a('hes tlu* 
Bora (aim}) sends forward a messenger 
to announce the arrival. Tlu' visitors 
are rectaved with consideral)lt' ct'rt'- 
mony, part of which consists of a (lance 
at th(' largt'r circh'. 'I'he initiated men 
amongst tlu'in art' then shown the 
pathway and the smaller circlt' and 
the ground and tree drawings. On 
tliese ot't'asions when nu'ii come 
together from different parts there 
are often fights in settlement of old 
grit'vances. When tlu' various dis})utt's have bet'ii fought out. peace is madt' and the ceremony 
is ])r()ceeded with. 

.\s soon as the last t'.\pect('d ('ontingent of natives arrives the Bora is begun. It is impos¬ 
sible in a short s})ace to describe in detail all tlie ceremonies, which differ, moreover, in 
differt'ut tribes. 1'he lirst part of tlu' ceremony takes place at tht' large Bora ring, and in 
this tlu' old womt'n take a part. hTom the rest of the proct't'dings women are excluded. The 
boys are taken to the smaller circle. The drawings on the ground and on the tret's are shown to 
them and explained by the older men, who act as their guardians throughout the ceremonies. 
The men perform magical tricks and pantomimes, which the boys are told to watch, and these are 



Jiv prnnisnon <>/'] [T/tr lioiutl i'olnmnl Institute. 


IHr: BORA CEREMONY. 

At tlie pince where the Bor« ceremonies me conducted pntterns such 
ns this arc corved on the trees. I hcsc patterns are supposed to be sacred, 
and may not be seen by women and uninitiated persons. 



r rom ” i ni’ .yonfirm Trihes o f Ontra! Auatrnlia."^ [ lifi Mrxura. Sproi rr ami fitflrti. 

CICATR17A1 ION 

*1 he pKotoeropK illustrates tWe Australian custom of maUine scars on tlir body. 1 hrsr scars nrr made during the time a boy 
or Kiri IS Rrowing. They arc not, properly speakinK, tribal marks. The reason that is generally given for the practice is that the 
scars improve their personal appearance. 
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then explained. I'lie boys also see for the first time in their lives a bull-roarer. This is a piece of 
wood of a pointed oval shape, to one end of which is attached a string. When the instrument is 
swung round it produces a humming noise. No women or children are ever allowed to sec a 
bull-roarer ; they hear tlie nois(‘ made by it, and are told that this is the voice of a supernatural 
being. The bull-roarer is swung during the performance of sacred ceremonies, and is to be heard 
continually while the Bora is in progress. When it is shown to the boys and explained to them, 
they are warned never to mention it to a woman, nor ('ver to let her see one. If a woman should 
inadvertently see one of these sacretl objects she would be killed. 



lip tfir roilrlrsft of^ [M'. A’, /iof/i, F.HJ'.S. 

WOMEN OF NORTH QUEENSLAND. 

In ■omr of thr tiibm of North Qurrnitlnrul, whilr thr mrn nrr ftinKinK ot n corroborrr. or social cnlrrlainment the women 
mark the time of the sonu by clappine with their hands on their thighs as here shown. 

In some of the tribes an important part of the ceremony consists in knocking out one of the 
front teetli of each boy. Jn some tribes also the boys have to undergo a sort of ordt'al by fire. 
They may be either “ roasted ” in front of a large fire, or made to stand in a dense smoke, or else 
burning embers may be thrown over them while tlu'v are partly sheltered by green bouglis. During 
all these events the boys are watched most carefully, to see that they are behaving properly. 
If any of them disobeys the orders of his guardian he is killed. 

During the Bora the boys and their guardians camp apart from tlie v;omen and children. 
Some part of each day is spent by the men in hunting to provide themselves with food. The 
rest of the time is devoted to the performance of various ceremonies, which are (‘xplained to the 
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boys, and which tliey now see for 
the first time. Many of these cere¬ 
monies are a sort of pantomime 
in which the performers mimic the 
actions of animals. These, like 
everything else sliown to the initi¬ 
ates at this time, arc sacred and 
may not be st'cn by womcai. At 
the end of the Bora the boys are 
shown to the worntai, and tluTe is 
often some ceremony in which the 
women takt^ part. After this each 
of the diffeia'iil parties of natives 
rc'turns to its own country. 

hor some time after the Bora, ~ ^ 

in some cases for s('veral months, 

H{i the vinirtt>sii <>/'] [ jr. /;, AV)///, /■’ H 1 ' ,S' 

the boys live with tlit'ir guardians maski-d dancf.rs of north quf.fnsland. 

in the bush nnd art' not permitted in the d*. ncr« that atv nhown tt> youthn when they me heing initintrd, nnaHhs 

to sec or be seen l)v the women. i.v .rii,.-, oi N,>rti. Qurm.Und, a. ma.u. no. u..d 

^ eiKCwhere in AuBti'nlin, it is probable that their use has been introdutrd from 

During tliis ])eriod of |)robation New Guinea. 

tlie boys are instructed in all the laws and (aistoms of the tribe by tlieir guardians, and the 
necessity of ol)edience to tliese and to tlu‘ de<'isions of the older men is impn'ssed upon them. In 
some tribes this separation of the l)oy from tlu* ordinary life of the nativi* cam|) lasts until lie 
is able to attend a s('Cond Bora. 




For the coni|)lc't(‘ initiation of a youth it is lU'cessary for him to attend sevc'ral Bora ni(‘(‘l- 
ings. At each one he S(H‘s something fresh, that is, souk' part of the whole performance whii h 
on earlier occasions was concealc'd from him. 'rims l)y stages lu‘ learns more* and more of the 
customs of the tribe, until he himself is in a position to tak(‘ part in the initiation of others. 

We may fittingly close this l)rief account with a referenc<' to the Ihigwura or fire cenanony of 
the Arunta tribe, dcdails of which 


are illustrated in some' of the 
accompanying j)hotograi)hs. This 
ceremony, or serit's of ceremonies, 
is (he final stage* of the initia¬ 
tion of 3^oung nu‘n in this tribe. 
Like the Bora of otlier tribes, 
the Kngwura of the Arunta tril)e 
is an occasion for tlie gatlu'ring 
togeth(‘r of natives from a wide 
area. Thesi* aia* called together 
by messengers from tlu‘ pc'ople 
in whose country the ceremonies 
are to be held. The proceedings, 
which last for several weeks, 
begin witli the performance of 
ordinary (that is, non-sacred) cor- 



roborees, in wliich th(‘ women 
take part. The corroboree, which 
will be further referred to later, 


A .SIMRI'F-HAUN I FD SFRING. 

7 lip nntivr* of North Qucrnulnnd believe that certain •pot« are haunted by 
• pirit'children, which enter wcimen who panii near. 7 he npiritK are placed there by 
a supernatural beini? named Anjea. 
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is a sort of dramatic entertainment, consisting of a pantomimic dance accompanied by a 
song. Eacli corroboree gencTally consists of a cycle, one part being performed each evening, 


the wliole occupying several I'venings in 



From'] [“ Thr Sativr Triln's of i>n(nti Avstmlia," 


A FROG TOTEM. 

*1 he head-dres* representa n sacred tree, and the down 
on the man’s head and body its roots. A totem is a 
species of natural object which is sacred to all the 
members of a certain division of the tribe. 


succession. After these corroborees, the second 
phase of the ceremonies begins. I'he men arc 
now separated from th(' women, the latter con¬ 
tinuing to occupy the camp, whih^ the former 
live entirely on tfu' ceremonial ground, where no 
woman may ventur(' to come. Some part of each 
day is spent in hunting to provide the m^cessary 
food, and tiie iikti spend the rest of their time in 
preparing and performing sacTed ceremonies. These 
sacred ('(TC'monies will be described in a later 
sc'ction. (The illustration on pag(^ i68 shows two 
men performing one of them.) It is sufficient 
for tlu' present to say that they are rej^resenta- 
tions of the sacred myths of the tribe, and that 
tlu'ir ])erformance at the Engwura is a means 
of instructing tlu' young('r men in the b(’licfs 
with which they are connected. For some time 
one or more is performed ev(Ty day, and though 
the actual ('(Temony only lasts a few minutes in 
ea('h case, the preparation of thc^ jKTformers takes 
a long time. Aft(‘r some W(‘eks (h'voted to them 
the a('tual fire c(‘rc‘inonies commeiK'c', and these 
last for about two W('('ks. Eac'h day during this 
])eriod the young men, whose initiation is being 
('om})leted, an' sent away evtTV morning to hunt, 
but they are not allowed to k('('p the game they 
obtain for tlu'mselves. This must be brought 

back and given to tlie older men. In the (‘veiling 
the women provide tlu'inselves with fin' and 
sc'cure a supply of dry grass and sticks. When 
the young men return from their hunting in 
th(' biisli they provide tlu'inselvccs with a numlier 
of leafy boughs, and forming into a dense square, 
tlu'V run up to when^ the women ani standing, 
whereupon the latter s('t fire to the grass and 
sticks which tlu'y have provided and throw them 
ov('r the men, who sfiield themselves as well as 
they can with the boughs. When this has lasted 
for a short time the men return to the cere¬ 
monial ground, where they deposit their boughs 
and thi'ii lie down (see illustration on page 
157). They must lie thus for some hours without 
speaking. 

d'his performance is repeated every day for 


some days, and meanwhile the sacred ceremonies are continued both by day and by night. Then 
the young men are sent away for two days, and while they are away in the bush they have to 
undergo a still more trying ordeal by fire. The older men who are in charge of the initiates make 





fiv thf eonrtfxy of] [w. F., Roth, F.R.C.S. 

STRING GAMES OF NORTH QUEENSLAND 


The native* of North Quernsland amuse thrm*elvcB with makinw •trinp figures. The fiRures shown are; Left column (lop to 
fcottom), two men wallting down a valley ; two rat* Bide by side; four boys walking in a row holdina each other’s hands; emu 
running; bat; two cockatoos roosting side by side. Middle column, cassowary; crocodile; man climbing a tree: tortoise. Right 
column, turtle; two white cranes; two women fighting with sticks; duck in flight; two fish; kangaroo. 
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TOTF.MIC CEREMONY—ARUNIA TRIFHE. 


1 hr two men rcpirernl two of the mythical ancestors of tlie trihe. One of these ancestors is connected with the sun. and the 
other with n tree, the flowers of whicli are made into a drink (Hakeo flower). 1 he ceremony is sacred and may on no account be 
seen by women or uninitiated men. 

u|) a lar^.^(‘ lire of lo^s and l)ran(;lR‘S about thrtH' yards in dianuder. \Vh(.m the fin^ has burnt up 
it is covt'n'd with grt'c'ii buslies, and on tlie toj) of tfi('S(‘ tin' yonn.e: men liave to lie, (^aeh for about 
lour or fivt^ nhnutt's. Th(‘ bushes |)n'V(‘nt tlieni from Ix'iiif.; burnt by actual contact with the 
lire, but tht^ heat and smokt' are stillinf;, and it must retjuirt' a j^ood deal of endurance to go 
tlirough it manfully. (See illustration on pag(‘ ibi.) 

Th(‘ young nuMi lluMi red urn to tlie camj), find the evening is spent in a curious custom of 
“ cliafling,” as it ma>' be called. 'Vhr men at the (('n'monial ground and the women in the neigh¬ 
bouring camj:) shout across to each oilier, those of th(‘ one se'X cliafling those of the' otlu^r. On 
such occasions a man will shout across to a woman whom by the custom of the tribe he must at all 
other times carefully aA'oid, namt'ly, his motln’r-in-law, whom lu' may not so much as spi-ak to or 
look at except on this one occasion. On th(‘ following da^^ the young men have to go through the 
final tire ceremony. The women, on this oci'asion, pn'jiare two large fires and cover the embers 
with green boughs. The young nuai must come each in turn to one of these fires and kneel down 
on it in tlie midst of the dense smoki', while one of the wonum ])resses him down by holding his 
shoulders. 

This is the end of the ceremony, and after it the young men, who have now witnesscMl all the 
sacred ('(‘remonies and have passiRl tlirough the various ordeals, are regarded as fully initiated 
memb(‘rs of th(‘ tribe, h'or some days these men must nmiain in the bush away from both the camp 
and the ceremonial ground. During this time ordinary corroborees, in which the women take part, 
are perforna'd every ev(‘ning. One by one the differtmt jiarties of natives leave, to return to tlunr 
own country, and the Kngwura is at an end. 


Australia 


MARKIACiE CUSTOMS 

The marriage customs of the Australian natives ('an only be mulerstooil by n'fenuH e to their way 
of reckoning relationship. In civilized communities, not much social importance is attached to 
relationships by blood and marriage except in the case of the nearer ri'latives. In Australia, on the 
contrary, these' relationships are of the utmost importance. . The whole soe'ial life' is ri'gulated by 
means of them. 'I'he natives preserve* in their nu'mory a mass of geni'alogical information, so tliat 
by questioning the older men and women it is possible* to make* a })e‘digre‘e of a tribe including five 
or six geiu'rations, showing exactly how each me'inber is related to e*very e)th(*r member. As a rule, 
a tribe only ine'ludes a few hundred peTSons, and as these* inte*rniarry largely among tlu'mselves, it 
will readily be seen that it is fairly easy by nu'ans of tin* pe*digre'e's pre'served in the nu'morie'S of the 
olde*!' pt'ople to discover a relation, (*ither diree't or indin'e't, lu'ar or distant, between any menibt*r 
of the tribe* and any other. It is by means of the'se relationships that the native's regulate the'ir 
conduct to one another. A man owes dutie's of one sort to liis father’s brother, and duties of a 
quite differe*nt kirul to his mother’s brotlu'r or to his father’s siste'r’s husband, and so on. 

When a stranger from a distant ])art of the tribe*, or from a iU‘ighl.>ouring tribe*, comes to a camj) 
that he has not visite'd be'fore, tlie first thing that is done be'fore he is allowed to enter tin; camp 
is to find out his relations to the different men and wome'n who are tlu're. 'Fhe old men sit down 
with him outside the camp and que'stion him as to his j)arents and his grandpare*nts, 'I'lie* discussion 
is carrie'd on till they are* satisfied as to the nt*w-comer’s relation to eae'h of tliem, wlu*rt'by his duties 
to each of them and their duties to liiin are* dete'rinined, and he* is then permitte'd to e*ntcr the* camp. 












m “ T/ie Native Thhei of Central Anst raJia." ] [ Ho /x'rmix.^ion nf Atr.ixrs, MaenuUan A: i 

FIRE CEREMONIES ARUN'IA IRIBE. 

During the fintti (ttage of thr initiation ol the young men, the youths who are being initiated have burning graas and sticks 


tid then muat lie down as here shown for 


time without speaking. 
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In denoting relationships 
th(' Australian natives do 
not liave a. S|)ecial term for 
each recognized relationship. 
That, indeed, would be im¬ 
possible. Nor do th(‘y use 
the same method as wt; do 
of dt^scribing difft'rent rela¬ 
tionships by combining a 
few simple terms, as when 
we speak of a “ fatlier’s 
brother,’' or a “ brother’s 
s{)n.” They ust‘ what is 
geiK'rally called flit' classifi- 
• catory systt'in of tt'rms of 
nTitionshi}). This means 
that they liav(' a small num¬ 
ber of words each of which 
they apply to a large numl:)er 
(Urfci-onl relations. We 

1HE RETURN OK CHURINGA. , ^ . 

n u L- t L. I . 1 1 -i. . . f . ourselves use a (‘(Ttam num- 

1 htr Ohurmua arc sacred objects ot which each local division ol a inbc possesses its 

own. These may he lent for a time to another part of the tribe, and on their return to l)er of classiheatory terms, 

.h. ow„.r. a ccr.naonv i. parlunncd. ,, ,, 

grandlatlu'r.” llnis the word “ uncle ” is a])])hed in Ihiglish to a fatluT’s brotlu'r, and also to a 
mother’s l)rother. and more loost'ly to a tatluT’s sister’s liusband. Amongst the Australian abori- 
giiu's all the* terms that they use in s])eaking oi tlu'ir nTitions an* of this kind, and eax'h of them is 

a|)plied to a very large num- 
Ix'r of ptTSons. 'I'hus they 

"T 'djBj havt' no special tiTTii for a 

I fatlier (just as we have no 

1 term for a fath('r’s 

I brother) ; but they use oru.' 

word which tlu'y apply to a 
fatluT', fatlu'r's larother, 
a motlu'r's sistt'r’s husband 
‘f number of more 

■y" distant rt'latives as well. 

||MHH|||||||||||H|[|||||||||[|H In 

^auu^ word to 
motlua', mot tier's sister and 

^ '■""0 770’.Vo/7//C// 1 7v»:/»c.vo/(V/i/;Yr/.tru^ SO Oil foi' otlier tei’iiis. Tliis 

FIRE CF.REMCTNY-W’ARRAMUNGA TRIBE. f^ct is Well kllOWll to the 

The ceremony, of wTiicTi the women s dance show'n above is a part, is said to have Wlute llieil WllO COlTie ill COll- 

(or i.. purpo.c .o brin, qu.rrol. rod. bkicks, who 


[“ 77/1’ Sorlhvrn ’l’rihi-,t o f <\’ntraf Aiutralui.' 


FIRE CF.REMONY-W’ARRAMUNGA TRIBE. 

The ceremony, of which the women's dance show'n above is a part, is said to ht 
for its purpose to brine quarrels to an end. 






t, Spencer and Gillen, 
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often do not understand what the 
custom means. The explanation is 
simply that the natives use the word 
“ father,” whether in their own 
language or in English, when they 
have learned it, just as we use the 
word “ cousin,” applying it to a 
number of different kinds of rela¬ 
tives. 

It must not be thought that the 
blaekft'llow does not distinguish be¬ 
tween his own father and mother 
and the other men and women to 
whom h(' appli('s the same name. 
We ourselves distinguisli between 
first, second and third cousins, and 
so on, although we call them all 
cousins. In exa('tly tlu^ same way^ 
till' Australian aborigines distinguish within any one class of relatives (tliat is, the class formed 
by all th(' piTSons to whom one of tin' relationship t(‘rms is apjdied) between near and distant 
relatives. 'I'hus one class of relatives includes fatluT, father’s brotluT, cdc. The nearest of a 
man’s relatives in this class is his own father ; aftt'r this come his fatlu'r’s brothers, then his 
fatluT’s father’s brotluTs’ sons and his motlKa’s 
sistc'i's’ husbands, and so on till we n'ach tlu' 
other (Mid of the scale- the men whom he ('alls 
by tlu' term “ father,” but wh()S(' a('tuai nTi- 
tionsliip to him is distant and indire('t, or, as 
the blai'kiellow puts it, his “ far-away fathers.” 

To all tlie m(Mi whom lu' calls fatluT a man 
owes tlu* same sort of duties, but the fulhluKMit 
of these duties is mori' urgent in the ('as(* of a 
nearer relative than in that of a mon' distant 
OIK'. 'riiough we have consld(M'(Ml only oik* 
t(Tin, (exactly the same tiling is true of all the 
other t(M'ms tlu' natiw's use. Each tiM'in marks 
off a c(‘rtain class of relative's (and this is why 
tlu' system is spoken of as a classihcatorv 
syst(Mn). and ('V('ry man, woman or child with 
w'hom a native' ('onu's in social contact is his 
relative, Ix'longing to oiu' or other of the 
different ('lasses. In many Australian trilx's, 
though ev’eryone has a |)C'rsoiial naiiu' (or in 
some tribes two), these nanu's are not usiel in 
addie'ssing each other. If one person wishes to 
call the attention of another, he must use the 
proper relationship term, such as “ luitlu'r ! ” 
or wliatever other term is the proper one in 
the particular case. It is thus clear that for 
the blackfellow^ every jierson he knows is his 



Ihi thv conr((-sp Of] [ C F.li.A.I. 

A SACRED HEAD-DRESS. 

A hcad-drrsB (Wnningn) worn by the performer* of sacred 
ceremonies, made of fur-ttrintr wound on to thin sticks. ( Western 
Australia. > 



/ip f/i>' con}'ft\'ip of] fir. /•'. 

INiriAllON, NORIH QUEENSLAND. 

Masked dancers in a “ crocodile " dance, which is shown to the 
youths when they ate initiated. 
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relative, near or distant. From this it follows that he must marry one of his relatives, and in all 
Australian tribes there are strict laws as to wdiich of his relatives a man may marry, and which he 
may not. 

It can be readily seen that if different tribes reeot^nize a different number of classes of relatives, 
this will affect all their social system, including their marriage laws. There are in Australia two 
different systems. In one of these only eight different kinds of male relatives are recognized and 
eight kinds of female relatives ; only a few tribes seem to have this system. In the other, relatives 
are divided into a larger number of different kinds. It is not necessary to go into the details of 
these systems. All we need do is to state the marriage law that belongs to each. In the simpler 
system the only women that a man is permitted to marry arc those wiio stand to him in the relation 
of mother’s brother’s daughter or father’s sister’s daughter, these two relations being regarded as 



Frtm Natirf Tribes of Centraf Ausf roriu.'"\ {flo nf Afessrs. Afm'miffmi A Co. 

I HF. FIRE CEREMONY -ARUNTA TRIBE. 

I’hc younR men who are bcintr initiated have to lie down on a fire covered with green boughii. Although the heat and 
• moke arc stifling, none of them is allowed to get up till the older men give the order to do *o. 

equivalent. Thus a man marries a woman who is his first cousin, or whose ladation to him is 
equivalent to that of first cousins. But there are some of his cousins that he may not marry, such 
as his father’s brother’s daughter or his mother’s sister’s daughter. These women he includes 
amongst the relatives to whom he gives the name “ sister,” and to marry one of these would be just 
as bad in the eyes^of a native as marrying his own sister. However distantly related to Iiim such 
a woman might be, she is still a ” sister,” and to marry her would be to commit incest. 

In the other, more complicated, system, wdiich exists in tlie majority of tribes of Australia, the 
marriage law is that a man may only marry a woman who is his mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter, or one of the relations equivalent to this. In this case he is not permitted to marry his 
first cousin, and is limited in choice to a certain number of his second cousins. In the first system 
a man is limited in his clioice of a wife to one-half of the women of his own generation, all the other 
women of that generation being his ” sisters.” In the second system he is limited to one-quarter 
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of the women of his own generation, 'rius is because, on the second system, the tribe is divided up 
into a larger number of kinds of relatives. 

In many tribes this system of rcilationship, which, as we have seen, regulates the whole social 
life, including marriage, is made morti convenient by the use of certain names for the divisions of 
the tribe. The effect of the simpler of the two systems of relationship is to divide the whole tribe 
into four parts, which we may speak of as “ classes.” In some cases the natives have given names 
to these classes, the names in the Nyamal tribe of Western Australia being Banaka, Burong, Paljeri 
and Kaimera. Fhe result of this is that if any man is a Banaka, all the persons he calls ” brother ” or 
“ sister,” or “ father’s father,” are Banaka also ; all those he calls ” father ” or ” son ” are Paljeri ; 
his ” mothers ” and ” mother’s brothers ” are Burong ; and his ” mother’s brother’s children,” 
from amongst whom alone he may take a wife, are Kaimera. In tribes with these classes we can 



From “ The Nort/irni '/'rihrs of Crntral AtistruHti."} [/<// pmuisainn of Mensra, Afacmiifan d" Co. 

THE IIKE CEREMONY-WARRAMUNCA TRIBE. 

l^uririR the couritc of ihr trrrniony the younprer men have to keep apart from their wivch for a week. The men arc here 
shown just before they set out into the bush in one direction, ihcir wives eoing in another. 

give a diflerent statement of the marriage law by saying that a man of the Banaka class can only 
marry a woman of the Kaimera class, and may not marry into any of the other three classes, 
Banaka, Burong or Paljeri. But it must be renumibered that he is not free to marry any Kaimera 
woman, since some of tlu'st' stand to liim in forbidden relationships. He may only marry a woman 
of a particular class and of his own generation. The marriage laws in such a tribe as we are 
considering can be put in the form of a table : 

A Banaka man marries a Kaimera woman, the children are Paljeri. 

A Burong man marries a l‘aljeri woman, the children are Kaimera. 

A Kainuna man marries a Banaka woman, the children are Buionpj. 

A Paljeri man marries a Burong woman, the children are Banaka. 

This system of regulating marriages seems at first very complicated, but it is readily understood 
when it is recognized that the basis of it is the classificatory system of relationship, and that this 
itself is only a convenient way of extending the recognition of relationship as far as possible, whereby 





From “ The Northern Trihes of (lentnii AuM ralia."\ [ //// MettinK. Fpeuter nint flillnt. 


A CORROBOREE-ARUNl A TRIBE. 

The corroborpc of the Auotralion natives is a sort of dromaiic or pantomimic dance, accompanied hy a sontt to which the 
dancers keep time. Each c.orroborce consists of a scries of performances, which take place on succersivc eveninjrs. 1 he photo- 
Kraph shows the final scene of a corroboree connected with a supernatural bcinp reprenented by the leading man with a head-dress 
of feathers. 
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A l OTEMIC CEREMONY--WARRAMUNGA TRIBE. 

1 he mound represents a lartre mythical serpent called Woilunqua with which the ceremony is connected. One man is 
shown strokinE the mound with a twi«. This is supposed to propitiate the serpent. 


it serves as a means of regulating social rights and duties. In some of the tribes with the second 
or more complicated system of relationshij) there are also names for four marriage classes ; but in 
this case the marriage law is different. I'hus in a tribe with the same names for the classes, but 
with the second system instead of the first, as the Burduna tribe of Western Australia, a man of 
the Banaka class may only marry a woman of the Kaimera class, but his choice is now restricted 
further : there are many Kainu'ra women of his own generation (approximately one-half) whom 
he may not marry. In these tribes a man may only marry a woman of one particular class anti 
of his own generation, and of these he may only marry those who stand to him in one particular 
relation. 

The logical result of the second kind of relationship system is to further divide each of the four 
classes into two sub-cla.sses, so that the whole tribe is divided into eight parts. In some tribes this 
has taken place. In the North Arunta tribe, for instance, there are eight sub-classes, named 
Panunga, Uknaria, Bulthara, Appungerta, Purula, Ungalla, Kumara and Umbitchana. In this 
tril)e the marriage law can be expressed by saying that a man of the Panunga sub-class may only 
marry a woman of the Purula sub-class of his own generation, and may not marry a woman of any 
of the other seven sub-classes. We must not be mish'd into thinking that there is any real differ- 
eru'c in the marriage laws of tribes with four classes or with eight sub-classes. In each case the 
marriage is really regulated by relationship, and in all cases where the relationship system is of the 
second kind described above, the marriage rule is precisely the same whether there are four classes 
or eight sub-classes. Indeed, in many tribes with this same system of relationship and marriage, 
siu'h as the Narrinyeri, there are no such named tribal divisions at all. The divisions (classes) 
exist, but the natives have no names for them. In many other tribes with the same form of marriage 
rule as the Arunta, such as the Dieri or the Wathi-wathi, though the four classes exist, they are not 
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named, but there are names for two divisions of the tribe, each division consisting of two classes. 
This is as though, taking our previous example, the two classes Banaka and Burong were joined 
together and one name given to the whole division formed of these two, while the classes Kaimera 
and Paljeri joined together formed another named division. There are many other variations of 
custom in different tribes, but these should not disguise the? fact that in all of them the general 
custom is the same, the only difference of real importance being that between the two kinds of 
relationship system, with the resulting differences in the regulation of marriage'. 

All over Australia betrothal is a common custom. The. parents and friends of a boy look out 
for a suitable wife for him. The first step is to select for him a mother-in-law. There are, of course, 
a large number of women who stand to him in the relation of mother-in-law (all those whom he calls 
“ father’s sister ” in the first sy.stem, or “ mother’s mother’s brother’s daughte^r ” in the second). 
With all of these women he must have nothing to do. He must not speak to one of them nor look 
at her. This law is very carefully observed in all parts of Australia. The usual way of providing 
a man with a wife is by an arrangement whereby two women of the proper relationship are niad(‘ 
each of them the special mother-in-law of the son of th(‘ other. This arrangement is often madt' 
before the two women have any children at all, and often before they are married, or in some tribi's 
evtui before tlu^y are born. Thus before a man is born one of his “ mother.s-in-law ” has already 
been selected as his special mother-in-law. If this woman should bi'ar a daughtiir he is entith'd to 
claim her as his wife. On the other liand, if he has a sistiT and his spi^cial mother-in-law has a son, 
he must give his sister to this man in exchange for the wih^ he receives. If tht^ woman should have 



THE FIRE CEREMONY—WARRAMUNGA TRIBE. 

The men are dancine in front of a bough shelter in which other men are seated singing. 1 he objects they are carrying 
are torches that are set on fire and used in a later part of the ceremony. 
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not one but several daughters, he becomes entitled to all of them, marrying them one after another 
as they reach the right age. If there are several daughters and he does not wish to marry them all, 
he may give up his claim, and if he has a younger brother the latter generally takes the women 
to whom tlie elder brother was entitled. Since there is always the possibility that a man’s special 
inotluT-in-law may die or may have only sons, arrangements are made whereby he has a secondary 
riglit to the daughters of other women. Each man has a first right to the daughters of one or more 
women, and secondary or more remote claims to the daughters of a number of other women. The 
first arrangement is often made before the birth of the man himself, and sometimes before the birth 
of his prospective mother-in-law. Thus a man of the })roper relationship may ask a woman to 
promise him her daughter, if she should have one, to be the mother-in-law of his son. The original 
arrangement is often altered from time to time by the persons concerned, and such matters 

(‘ntail a great deal of dis¬ 
cussion. By the time a 
man is about twenty or 
twenty-five some perma¬ 
nent arrangement has pro¬ 
bably been reached, and 
he can point to one par¬ 
ticular girl as his future 
wife. The girl may be 
only a year or two old, 
and he has to wait until 
she is old enough. Four- 
tcc'U is not considered 
too (‘arly for a girl to 
l)e married. During th(* 
period that a man is wait¬ 
ing for the girl to grow 
up, lu^ pays regular visits 
to her, taking with him 
suitable presents for her 
father. When the father 
and other relatives decide' 
111 at the girl is old enough 
she is handed over to the 
man to whom she has 
be('n promised. In most 
tribes there is no spt'cial ceremony. The girl or her female relatives build a shelter for the man, 
and in the evening the girl is brought to him, as he sits there, by lu'r relatives. 

In some cases a man is unable to obtain a wife in this, the regular, way, and is therefore com¬ 
pelled to remain a bachelor for a long time, or else to steal the wife of someone else. Also, it not 
infrequently happens that a woman does not care very much for her husband or for the man to whom 
she has been promised, and prefers some other man. As the result of these two causes, elopements 
are fairly common. The offence is just the same in the eyes of the natives whether a man runs off 
with the girl who has already been promised to, or with the actual wife of, another. Both are 
matters of “ stealing.” When such an elopement takes place the aggrieved man and his relatives 
and friends pursue the runaways. If they are caught at once the woman is generally given back 
to the man to whom she belongs of right, and is unmercifully beaten, while the man is obliged to 
stand up for the aggrieved husband to throw a certain number of spears at him. The spears are 



From} [“ The Nafire Trihes of (\ntral AnstraJin." 

A DANCING LESSON. 

An old man instructins Soy* how to perform a corroborec. He i* sinRinR thr nonR 
of the corroborcc and bratinK lime wilh boomcranK* in his hands. 




From “ '1%' Nd/irr Trihra of ('rntrol AostroHo."] [Ho lo'rmixsion of Ah-sum, Macmillan i- Co. 

AN EAGLEHAWK CEREMONY- ARUNl A I RIBE. 

This is one of the ceremonies shown to jounK men when they nre beinp; initiated. It is connected with the cull of the caRlc- 
hawU. which is snered to the memiiers (jf one of the divisions of the tribe. 1 he two performers represent two eaelehowks 
(iKhtinK over a piece of flesh. 


thrown at tlie tliij^^h and not at any \'ita] part, and the culprit is ^^eniTally given a shield with whicdi 
to ward tla'iii off. In differtait tril)es, however, and in different circumstances in tlie same tribe, 
tlu' proceduR' varies. If tlie runaway ('ou{)le manage to elude pursuit for some time, the man is 
often permitted to ktn'}) the woman, particularly if he is a good fighter or has powerful friends to 
support him. In any case, it is always the woman who gets tlie worst of it, for sh(' is almost certain 
to come in for a good b(‘atiug. 

'idle })ro('iMlure is quite different if a man runs away with a woman wlio, by the marriage rule of 
the tribe, is not one of those he may lawfully marry —that is, who is not of the projier relationship 
to him. In this c'ase the offence is not only against an individual, but also against the law of the 
tribt'. Wdien a man runs away with a W'oman w'ho is of the proper relationship to him (tliat is, 
whom he might lawfully marry), he is generally supported to some extent by his friends and 
ladatives, wdio see to it that no si'rious harm befalls him. In the case of incest, however, his 
friends and relatives ari' bound to be against him. In many tribi'S the punishment is tiie death 
of both the offenders, or even if they escajie this they are separated and not allow^ed to live as 
man and wif(\ In some trilx's the law' is somewdiat less strict, and if the runaways can keep out 
of sight sufficiently long they may t'ven be permitted to remain together as man and wife, though 
it is never forgotten that they have broken the tribal lawY 

It has been seen incidentally that polygamy is permitted in Australian tribes, one of the common 
forms being the' case of a man who marries two or more sisters. As a rule, it is only the older men 
who have more than one wife, though a noted hunter may get several wives, as he is able to make 
large presents to the fathers of eligible damsels. In any case, the number of wives a man may have 
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is limited by his power to provide for them. The husband is expected to provide for his wives a 
sufficiency of animal food, while tliey obtain the vegetable food. If a man cannot provide meat for 
his wife, or wives, she or they are regarded by public opinion as being perfectly justified in leaving 
him for someone else who will look after them better. Besides his wife, a man has to provide meat for 
his father-in-law or fathers-in-law. There is no purchase price paid for the bride, as in some other 
countries, but both before and after his marriage a man has to make presents to the father of his 
wife, and if he is in the same camp, has to give a goodly shan' of all the' game he catches. This is 
true to a certain extent not only of the ac'tual father of the girl a man has married or expects to 
marry, but of all other men w'ho stand in tin' same relationship. If a man is in the company of 
another who is the father of any of the women whom he might marry, and he has any food, he is 
obliged by th(' custom of the tribe to offer it to his father-in-law. 

In Australian tribes wife-lending is a common practic'c, but it is n'gulated, like marriage, 
by relationship. A man may only lend liis wife to anoth(‘r who stands to him in the relation 
of “ brother -that is, one of tlu‘ men who might legitimately marry tlu' woman in (jiiestion. 
A married man wlio visits another camp without his wife often has a wife lent to liini by one of his 
relatives in the camp where he is staying. N(‘(‘dless to say, it is expected that the favour will be 
retunu'd if occasion should occur. In certain tribes m^ar Lake Eyre this practice' is regulated by 



From “ The Northern Tribes of Centni! Austrnlinr^ \Hy permission of Messrs. Macmillan A Co. 

A LIZARD CEREMONY—WARRAMUNGA IRIBE. 

rhifl ceremony is connected with a kind of lizard. The front man is makiriK a track on the uround which the other in 
fcupposed to be followinK. T he decorated performer repreaents one of the mythical ancestor* of the lizard people. 
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a curious custom. In these tribes, though each woman has one particular husband with whom 
she lives and who is the father of her children, there are a number of other men who exercise 
marital rights over her. This is simply a form of wife-lending, with the important difference 
that the husband has not the power to refuse to lend his wife to certain men, while these same 
men are in turn compelled by custom to lend their wives to him. Thus every married man has 
Iiis own wife, and has also the right to borrow the wives of a certain number of other men. 

Besides this regular wife-lending, which probably exists in either a regulated or an unregulated 
form in all Australian tribes, there is, in many tribes, a custom of temporarily exchanging wives in 
connection with some spc'cial ceremony. In these cases the exchange of wives, and the accom¬ 
panying licence, is really a magical or 
religious custom, the exact meaning of 

f§ which is still obscure. 

KELrOTOUS BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS 

The religion of tlic Australian aborigines 
is that known as totemism, which is 
found in different forms over nearly the 
whole of the continent. What is meant 
totemism is that each tribe is divided 
4 of groups and 

\ women, and each division sj)ecial 

connection with some one or more kinds 
natural object. These objects are in 
i I most cases animals and plants that are 

/ ^ tt used for food. Thus one division of a 

connected with the emu, 

ir grass-seed a third with 

£ The object with which 

p: ' : ' it connected is called totem of th(' 

fey. between the persons and their totems 

different in different parts 

rhotohv^ \Kerrv A'('<*. the totcm is sacred to all the men and 

MAN OF PF^INCE OF WALES ISLAND. i . . :4. i , 

women whose totem it is. In a few 

I he man i* imldinR in his hand a stick to which is ottachtrd h small _ • ii 

object called a Waninga. which is one of the sacred objects of Australian tribCS, but llOt by any mCdnS ill all, nO 
tribes from North Queensland to West Australia. toteill if it bC ail animal 

or plant, nor kill it if it be an animal. Thus in these tribes a man who belonged to the emu 
division could neither kill nor eat an emu, though he might kill and eat the totem of any other 
division. It is only his own totem that is sacred to him, and not that of any other person. Even 
in the tribes where this rule does not exist, and where men may eat their own totem, they 
often speak of the totem as being their brother. A man of the kangaroo totem will say that 
the kangaroo is his brother. 

The special relation between men and tlieir totems is shown by a belief which exists in a large 
number of tribes, to the effect that the men have the power to make their own totem animal or plant 
increase in numbers ; so that a kangaroo man can cause, the kangaroos to multiply, a rain man can 
make rain, and so on. A kangaroo man cannot make rain, nor can a rain man do anything to increase 
the number of kangaroos. The members of each division control one part of nature, but have no 




I •• Tnr^ o/ r.nt> iil Messrs. Spmm' and GiUen. 

CEREMONY FOR MAKING SNAKES- URABUNNA TRIBE. 

The natives believe that this ceremony causes snakes, which arc used for food, to increase in numbers. The performer is the headman of the division of the tribe to which 
snakes are sacred, and he himself may not eat snakes. He is piercing the skin of his arm with a pointed bone. On his head is the sacred object known as a Waninga. 
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Ffom “ The Satire Trihett o f ('rutrat A fi.itral«x[Jiy periniKnon of Mt's^irs. Macinilhin tt Co, 
CERF.MON'J TO INCREASE GRUBS ARUNTA TRIBE. 

A cerrmony lor makinK tkc witriictty Krube—ol whicli the nntivcN are very food—increase in numbers. One man is rubbinc 
the slomach of anotlier \vitf» h sacred stone iliat is supposed to represent an cbb of the t;rub. 

power over the rest. In one tribe of Western Australia, for example, it was said that a man of tlie 
fire totem did not need fire or rnatc lu'S to lif.:ht his pipe ; being a fire man, he had a magical control 
over lire, and could ol)tain it by magical means. In some tribes it is believed that a man can turn 
himself into his totem, if that be an animal ; a snake man can turn himself into a snaki' whenever 
he wishes. A totem animal would never injure one of its human relatives ; a snake man would 
never be bitten by a snake. The totem is not in any sense worshipped, although we shall see 
that in some tribes there is an organized totemic ritual. 

In most tribes the totcTuic divisions are what are known as clans—that is, each division consists 
of a number of persons who ri'gard themselves as being nearly related to eacli other by blood. In 
these tribes membership of a totemic grouj^ is determined by inheritance. In the eastern parts 
of Australia a cliild belongs to the clan of his mother, and not to that of his father, and therefore has 
the same totem or totems as his mother. In some other tribes in different parts the child belongs 
to the clan of his father and inherits the father’s totem. There are other tribes, of which tin* 
Arunta is the bt'st-known example, in which the totem is not inherited. Tn the Arunta tribe each 
totem lias a certain spot that is specially connected with it. When a child is born its totem is 
that one connected with the spot near which the child is sufiposed to have been conceived by the 
motlier. Thus if a woman thinks that her child was conceived near a certain tree or rock 
( onnected with the emu totem, then the totem of the child is the emu, no matter what ma}^ be 
the totems of the father and the mother. 

Totemic observances are much more elaborate in some tribes than in others, the most highly- 
developed .system of customs being found in the centre of the continent. In these tribes we find 
beliefs in a sort of supernatural beings who lived in the times long ago, before there were any 
blackfellows, and who are called by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen “ totemic ancestors." These 
ancestors are supposed to have had all sorts of marvellous powers and to partake of the 
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nature both of men and also of 
animals ; thus the ancestor of a 
lizard totemic group is partly 
human, partly lizard-like. These 
totemic ancestors will be referred 
to later. 

It has been said that in many 
tribes there is a belief that the 
men of a totemic group can cause 
their particular totem or totems 
to become more plentiful. Over 
a large part of the continent there 
are special ceremonies which are 
performed for this purpose ; each 
totemic group lias a certain spot 
which may b(' spoken of as the 
totem centre, and which is generally 

. ; A’nrm] T/ir Saf irr Trihf’.s ,>/(VnfntI Afi.itralinr 

m a district where th(‘ totemu' ceremony 10 increase (.rubs. 

animal Ot plant is inoie plt'ntiful Thi» is one of iWc s^jols »«rrccl lo the witchelly Kiuh. The men of the 

tlian elsewliere J'hus for a kan- witchetty crub division of the triber nssemble here and chant invocations to the 

insect lo lay eces. 1 he dravvinKS on the rocU are rewarded as sac red. 

garoo totem grouj) tlit're is a certain 

spot which is specially conneett^d with kangaroos. At time's tlu' men of the group jx'rform a ceTemony 
at this spot, for tlie purpose, as they say, of making the kangaroos inort' plentiful. In the same way 
the men of the division of whic li a species of snake is the totc'in are sujiposed lo have the power to 
mak(' the snakt's increase in number, which they do by means of tlu* c('reinony illustrated. The 
headman of tlie totemic group is decorated with red and yellow ochrc', and on his head he wears 
a waninga, which is a sacred symbolic object that will be describi'd later. Kneeling on the 

ground, he extends his arms at _ 

full length, holding in (?ach hand j 
a sharpeni'd bone about six inches 
in length. A man kneeling on I 
his right lakes the bone out of 
that hand and })inches up the 
skin of the arm, while the p(‘r- 
former with his left hand thrusts 
the bone through the skin. Then 
another man on the left lifts up the 
skin of that arm, and the performer 
thrusts the second bone through 
it. Holding his arms extended, he 
sings a song or cliarm, the words 
of which do not seem to hav'e 
any meaning, and then withdraws * 
the bones and the ceremony is 
over. After the ceremony, and 

, " I'l'oin'] Thf TriWt of Ontrnf Auxfrtilin 

w'hen the snakes have become 

, S10NE CONIAINING SPIRIT-CHILDREN, 

plentiful, the men who do not be- 

. . 1 'II ^ •lonr is bclievrd by the natives to contain the spirits of children. By 

long to the snake group kill some visiting the stone a woman becomes pregnant. A man can cause his wife to be 

of the snakes and bring them in bR**'** 






’/•<,/„] [“ Thf JVa(ivt> TrVtft of Ontrn! A out ml in.” 

S10NE CONIAINING SPIRIT-CHILDREN. 

1 he stone is believed by the natives to contain the spirits of children. By 
'isitine the stone a woman becomes pregnant. A man can cause his wife to be 
vilh child by lying his girdle round the stone. 
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to the old man, saying ; “ See, here are snakes.” The old man takes some fat from one of the 
snakes and rubs it on his arms, and then says, ” You eat, all of you,” meaning that he has 
caused the snakes to become plentiful so that the tribe may have plenty to eat. 

Tn the tribes where these ceremonies are found each totemic group has its own ceremony. The 
totems are mostly species of animals and plants that are used for food, such as emus, kangaroos, 
opossums, grass-seed, etc. In many tribes there is also a rain totem group, the men of which perform 
the ceremony for making rain. Other totems of the same kind are hot weather and cold weather. 

To make cold weather in one of 
the West Australian tribes the men 
of the totem decorate themselves, 
erect a wind-screen or shelter of 
boughs and light a big fire. They 
sit within the shelter before the 
fire, pretending that they are cold, 
and shivering. They believe that 
after this ceremony the weather 
is sure to get cooler. A totem 
that is found in many tribes is 
the baby totem. The men of 
this grou]) are supposed to have 
the power to increase the birth¬ 
rate, wliich they do by means of 
a ceremony of the same kind as 
those of other totems. 

Ceremonies of the kind de¬ 
scribed above are found only in 
the western and central parts of 
the continent. They are distin¬ 
guished from all other ceremonies 
by the fact that each can only be 
performed at a certain place which 
is specially connected with the 
totem, and only the members of 
the totem grouj) can take part in 
them. There are ceremonies of 
another kind which are, in some 
tribes, connected with the totems, 
and which seem to be found in all 
Australian tribes. In describing 
tlie customs rt'lating to the period 
of youth, it was stated that during the initiation ceremonies the okh'r men perform a number of 
sacred ceremonies, which are shown to the boys and explained to them. These ceremonies differ 
from tribe to tribe, but possess a ccTtain number of features in common. The most detailed 
information we have about tliern is given by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and refers to the tribes of 
('entral Australia. All these tribes believe in what are called ” totemic ancestors.” These ancestors 
lived before the blackfellows first came into existence. Each of them partakes both of human and 
of animal or vegetable nature ; tlius the eaglehawk ancestor possesses the attributes both of human 
beings and of the eaglehawk. Each totemic group is supposed to have had either one or several 
ancestors, and each of them has a name that is known to the initiated men. In some tribes it is 



' troin “ Tht' Mdttrr Tnhtw o f Crtifnif Aiist nilia ."] [ Hu fo-nnunion o f Mrasrs. Macmilhtu «(’ C/i, 

A WILDCAT CEREMONY-ARUNIA TRIBE. 

A ceremony connected will) ll»e cult of the wild-cat, the performer rcpresenl- 
intt one of the mythical arueNtoni of the wild-cnt division of the tribe. 





From “ The Northern Trihes of (Vntrot Anutralitt\ ( //;/ Messrs. Spenrer awl (HUrn. 


AN AVENGING EXPEDITION. 

The men arc dancing ju*t before leaving to take vengeance on another Kroup of native* for the death of a relative. Whenever 
a death occur* it is believed to be due to magic, and it i* the duty of the relative* to avenge it, but in the mafority of caaea 
bloodshed is avoided. 
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From “ The Northrru Tribes of Central Australia."] [Up prnnissioa of l/c.vjf/w. Mfumnllan ti Fo. 


POINTING A MAGICAI. BONE ARUNTA IRIHE. 

Tlir natives believe that if « maeical bone is pointed in the direction of a person whom it ifc wished to injure he will sicken 
and die. Any native can use the bone if he possesses one, but to be successful it must be done with all sorts of special pre¬ 
cautions, and of course it is done secretly. 

believed tliat these ancestors, as they travelled over tlie coniitry of the tribe, left in certain spots 
numbers of spirit-children. These spirits enter into women and so become born as men and woiiK'n. 
In other tribes it is believed that the ancestors themselves become reincarnate^d. The spirit of the 
ancestor enters a woman and is born, and the child is thus the ancestor himself come back to life. 
After death the spirit returns to the sacred stone or tree with which it is connected and waits there 
until it is reincarnated once more. Ev^ry member of the tribe is therefore a reincarnation of one 
of the ancestors. 

In the tribes of the centre of the continent the natives perform ceremonies which are connected 
with these totemic ancestors. In each case the performer is supposed to represent one of the 
ancestors. Thus in tlie photograph on page 169 the decorated performer represents one of the 
ancestors of a lizard totem group of the Warramunga tribe. In that on page 156 one of the 
performers represents an ancestor of the sun totem people, and the otlier an ancestor of the Hakea 
flower people. In the photograpli on i>age 174 the performer represents an ancestor of the wild-cat 
totemic group. 

If the natives are asked the meaning of the details of these ceremonies, the usual answer is that 
they were performed so by the ancestors themselves. This is for them a sufficient explanation. 

In the Warramunga tribe, the totem of one of the divisions of the tribe is a mytliical serpent 
c alled Wollunqua. This serpent is believed to be so big that if it were' to stand up on its tail its 
head would reach far away into the heavens. It lives now in a large water-hole in a lonely valley, 
and there is always a fear that it may take it into its head to come out of its hiding-place and do some 
damage. It has already been known, the natives say, to destroy a number of them, though on one 
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occasion, wlien attacked, the men were abl(‘ to drive it awa\'. A hugt' serpent that lives in water- 
holes and which can come out and kill men and women is believed in by many tribes from the west 
coast as far as Queensland. In some tribtis it is identified with the rainbow and is under the control 
of the men of the rain totem. 

For another of the Wollunqua ceremonies a long mound of earth was made, and on tliis was drawn 
the figure of a snake. When this had been made, the men of the Wollunqua totem walked round 
it, and one of them, with a bough in his hand, stroked the base of the mound (see illustration on 
page 164). They then spent the greater part of a night singing and dancing around the mound. In 
the morning, at about four o'clock, the singing camt' to an end, and the; men attacked th(‘ mound 
with spears, boomerangs and clubs, and hacked it to pieces, till all that remained was a hc^ap of 
sandy earth. The purpose of this ceremony seems to be to prevent the Wollunqua from leaving the 
water-hole in which it lives. 

The above brief descriptions give some idea of the nature of the sacred cerenn)nies of tlie tribes 
of the centre of Australia. In other parts, ceremonies of a somewhat similar nature are performed. 
In the tribes of the east of Australia there is not the same system of beliefs in totemic ancestors 
as in the centre, and therefore the meaning of the ceremonies is different. In all cas('s the real 
meaning of the p(‘rformancc‘S is that they are myths jnit into action instead of into words. Where 
the myths of the Iribt' ndatc' to totcunic aiu'cstors, .such as tliosi^ dt^scribed abov(‘, then' the 
ceremonies consist of doing what the ancestors themselv('s an' supj)os('d to have doin'. In other 
tribes, instead of myths about ancestors, w(‘ have stories al)out animals, and these are represented 



KILLING BY MAGIC. 

instead of a bone a maKical sticlt may be used, similar to the two shown on pnur \ 7'^. A t Itorm is sunv: ovrr ihc stick as 
it is being made, and it is thus endowed with evil magic. This magic goes into the man at whom it is pointed and 
makes him ill. 
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in ceremonies in whicli the men imitate the actions ol the animals, or in which they perform 
around a drawing. What is common to all the ceremonies of this kind is that they are sacred, 
and may therefore not be seen by women or children. We have setai that a large part of the 
education of the youth, his initiation into manhood, consists of showing him some of them. Thus 
the myths are not simply told him, but each of them is enacted before him. 

Besides the ceremonies for increasing the totems, and those which embody tlui sacred myths, 
there are a number of other ceremonies in different tribes, which differ from both these kinds. As 
an example of these we may refer to the Fire Ceremony of the Warramunga tribe, as described by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, This ceremony is said to have for its objc'ct to put an end to all quarrels 
between those taking part in it. The ceremony began one evening with a sc'ciu* tliat is thus 
described. The men w(‘re assembled round a number of small firc'S al)out two hundred yards away 



From “ Tlif yorthern I'nbex of Central Auntraha.”] [fii/ pennuninn of Mean. Macmillan .( Co. 


A ‘•KURDAITCHA” CREEPING UP lO AN ENEMY. 

The Kurdaitchn ” in •uppoaed to be endowed with apccial msRical powera. He wcnr» alippera of emu leatherH nmttfd 
toaethcr with human blood, and ia decorated with bird'a down. He muat have the joint of either amall toe dislocated before 
he may put on the alippera. 

from the women's camp. “ Every now and then two or three of them would suddenly jump up, 
and, flourishing spears, shields and boomerangs, would rush madly around, yelling at the top of their 
voic(‘s, and executing the most grotesque movements, much to the amusement of the others. 'Fhen 
some one would make a sneering remark, or deliberately insult another man, or steal off with a 
weapon belonging to some other man, and hide it in the scrub. Younger men would snatch food 
away from older men—a most unheard-of thing under ordinary circumstances—and run off with it. 
Whatever happened seemed to hv regarded by everybody as a subject for merriment, and, time after 
time, with a sudden yell, a man would spring up from the ground, followed immediately by others, 
and then they would dance first to one side and then to the other, evidently intent, judging by their 
actions, upon making themselves as grotesque as possible. At the same time the women and 
children were taking their part in the ceremony. The men continually shouted out to the women, 
who in reply came out from their bough shelters, dancing and singing in the light of fires, 



rr»m “ Thf yorthfrn Trihrx of Cuntral AuMraha."} [tty Alr*trt, a/ t'iiri-r unU mUeii. 

The plftlc ihowa two forms of maRical pointinR-bones or stkclca; an ornament of eaRlehawk'a claws, worn round the neck: a 
neck-band and tassel as worn by men : and a sacred CburinRa, which is a symbolic object of Rreat importance in the reliRious 
beliefs of the Australian aboriRines, 
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which w(‘n' now burning brightly at various spots in an<l about tlu‘ camps. I his went on till 
midnight, and then the women and children retired to their camps, and the men lay down around 
their fires.” 

.^1 sunrise the next morning, the men decorated themselves with yellow ochrc' and peiiormt'd 
a sort of dance (see illustration on page 162). Holding tlu'ir liands at tlu' back of tluur 
heads anrl swaying their bodies from sifl(‘ to si(U‘, they danced towards the camp when' the wouk'ii 
were collected waiting for tluun, advancing now on their feed and now on their knees. When they 
were close to the women they suddenly wheeled round and ran back to tlieir camp. Aft(‘r this, all 



(hr rnnrfrxfi <>/'] [ IC. /■’. liaffi, 


IWO WOMEN KIGHTINC. 

Womt-n, like men. nettle their differences by hchtinR, and such fiKhts arc not uncommon, thouch quarrels are more olten 
confined to the exchnnue of nnery wordn. In ports ol North Queensland the women fis-ht with sticks, roch tnkint? it in turn to 
hit the other on the head until one or the other has had enoutrh. 

the nu'U, (‘xcept a lew oUl ones, left the canij) and went into tlu' si rub, wlitu'c they remained for 
a week, while tlie women went off in another direction. It is an essi'iitial part of the ceremony 
that the younger men should sch' nothing of tlie women during this tiiiu'. 

W'lu'ii the men returned from the Inish, the preparations for the actual lire cc'iemoiiy began. 
.\ number of huge torclu's, t:alled icanmanmirri, were made by tying k'afy twigs to saplings 
about fifteen feet in length. .A pole about twenty feet in length, covc'ri'd with red ochre and 
with a bunch of green twigs on tlu' top. was erected at a spot midway Ixdwc't'n the men’s 
camp and the women's camp. A few days were spent in a number of preliminary ceremonies, 
of which one is a dance by the women in front of the pok*, as shown on page i5cS. Another 
is that in which men, carrying tlie torches, dance in front of a shelter of boughs in wliich other 
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men are seated singiiif^ (see illustration on page 

165). J'he ax'tual fin' eert'inony took place at 
night. After soint' pr(‘linhnaries that are too k ng 
to (les('ribe, twi'K'e men, who w(‘re to be the actual 
perfonnt'rs, daubi'd tliems('lv('s o\’cr from liead to 
foot witli K’d mnd. and tlu'ii on th(‘ to]> of this 

smearc'd theinsclvi's with a thi('k coat of whit(‘ 
pip('-t'lay. 

“ WIkm! all was r(“a(l\^ eadi of tht' twelve 

iiKMi was 1 landed om* of the itianmamnirri (torclies), 
hies wi'K' mad(\ and tlie ends of tlu' poles wert' 
tlirust into thian until they weii' well alight. The 
performaiK'c opiau'd with fna* of tlie men charging 
full tilt, holding his 'ivaumanniini lik(' a bayomd, 
and dri\ing the blazing caid into th(‘ midst of a 

group of nativi's, in th(' centre of which stood a 
man with whom, a year bidon', he had had a serious 
tjuani'l. Warded off with (lubs and sjM'ar-throwias, 
llu' torch glanci'd upwards. This was the signal 
for th(' ('omintaKH'iiK'nl of a giaieral niclcc. lC\'(‘ry 
KHnimanmirri was lilazing brilliantly, tlu* nnai wiae 
leaping and ])ra.ncing aliout, yelling wildly all tlu' 
tiiiK', till' burning tori'lii's ('oiitinually came crashing 
down upon the hi'ads and l)odi(‘S of the mtm, 
scattiM'ing lighted emliers all around, until the 
air was full of falling sparks, and tlu' w(‘ird whit(‘ned 
Ixxlies of the ('ombatants were aliglU with burn¬ 
ing twigs and k‘av(‘s. Tlx' smoke, the blazing 
torches, tlu' showeas of sparks falling in all directions 
and th(‘ mass of dancing, yelling men with th('ii- 
bodies grotes(]iU‘ly bedaulH'ii, formed altogedher a 
genuin(‘ly wild and sa\aige sccaie of w'hich it is 
im])ossible to convey any adeepiate ideal in worels. 
I'e) e)ne side stoeeel the we)me‘n, wailing and burning 
the'inse'he'S with liglite-el twigs, unde‘r the- imjire^s- 
sion, se) they said, that by doing this the'V we)uld 
prevemt the meai from seaiously hurting themiselves. 
At length the' wamncinmirri we-re' elashed upon the* 
grounel, and their tire*s e-xtingnishe'el, and tlu'U, for 
a time', theie' was eemiparative* <]iiiet." Later on, 
the' same’ night, the ton hes weae* again lighted and 
wave’d abe)ut anel dashed ui)on the gre)und until every 
twig was burne'd. 

In eleseaibing the' eeremonies of the Australian 
aborigines, mention has se\eral time's be'en made 
of sacreal e)bj(.'cts. In a large- number of tribes tlie 
bull-roarer is sacred. This is an instrument made 
of^ a^ thin e)\ al-slia.pe'd y)i(*ce of woe)d, at one end of 
which a hole is bore'el and a string attached. When 



Hit (hr rniirh’sfi of] [ »r. /•’. /{oth, FJiJ'.S. 


A CHARM NURIH (jUtKNSL.AND. 

1 hi« ctiarm for clriviriK aw«y moNquitoM* in macJi .f 
frraBB in the Kcmblnrirt* ol n Itu man hrinir. but witli ti 
niormouB no»r, When the moiquiloeB nrr \i nibb- 

»ome one ul iheee (iRurcB in made and bum! 
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it is swaing round by means of the string, it produces a humming or l)uzzing noisr. It is, in fact, 
simply a form of the toy that is well known to English school-boys. In Australia tho women and 
children are never permitted to see these objects. They arc taught to b('lievt‘ that tlie sound 
which they hear in the bush when sacred ceremonies are being performed, is tlie voice of a 
supernatural being. Only the initiated men know that it is made by bull-roarers swung l)y 
some of the performers. 

One of the most important moments of the initiation of a youth is when, for the tirst timt\ 
a bull-roarer is shown to him and its use explained. Whenever the womcui hear tlie sound, it is 
a sign for them to keep in their camp. It thus serves the purpose of kee])ing awa\' women who 
might accidentally stumble on the spot where the men were performing their sacred riU's. In 






COMRAl. OR DUEL^KIMBF.RLEY DlSTRICl. 


f ir. K< nl. 


1 wo men who hove a Krievance oKainst each other settle it hy a duel the frienda ol both slnnciinK by to are that neiihri 

combatant is hilled. 


many tribes objects of woo<l and stone are made of th(‘ same* shape as the bull-roarer, but vvithoni 
the hole in the end for the string. These instruments are generally called, in ethnoh/gical lit(‘raturc, 
churinga, from a word of the Arunta tribe that means “ sacred." Likc^ the* bull-roar(*r, tla y alst) 
are sacred and may not be seen by women or uninitiated men. 'I hese. cliuringa like the one 
shown on page 179—are often ornamemted with designs engraved on tliem by means ol a tooth or 
a pointed stone. In the tribes of Central and Western Australia, large churinga are oftcMi us(*d 
in the sacred ceremonies. (See illustrations on pages 154 and 168.) 

In the Arunta tribe the customs connected with churinga are very highly dev(!l()|)ed. Each 
man, woman or child has a churinga that is specially associated with him. 'llui woiikui and 
children are, of course, not allowed to see even their own. All the churinga bedonging to a 
single totemic group are kept in a special place, which itself is sacrcid. 'I'hus if a kangaroo, 
when followed by a hunter, were to approach one of these store-places, the hunter would not 
follow it or kill it. The.se objects are most carefully treasured by the natives, who n^garrl them 
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as their most precious possessions. During the sacr(‘(l ceremonies they live brought out and looked 
at and handled, and at sucli tinu‘S tlu* natives speak only in whispers and maintain the most 
solemn demeanour. A totcniiic group will sometimes, as a great com})liment, lend its churinf^a to 
another group. When they are returned to the owners there are many solemn ceremonies, as 
shown on page 158. 

Another sacred object that has been referred to several times is the xmninga. In its simplest 
form this consists of two sticks tied together in th{‘ middle to form a cross, on which is wound 
string of hair or fur to tnak(' a web. A small waninga of this kind is shown in the illustration 
on page 170, where it is attaclu'd to a stick that the man holds in his hand. Another 
(‘xample may l)e s(*en on page 171 worn on the head of the old man performing a totemic 



Fnun “ Thi yurffnrn Trilnw of ('out nit Aiist rolta."] [/>'// pcrmi.ssioil of Messrs. ManniUnn A: Co. 

RE1URN or AN AVENGING EAR'TA. 

1 Ilf wotiMMi lilt- ifhtinK fcliiclds of iliosr who Jimvc lakcn part in the actual killiiiji. If thr shield tiru'« hollow tin- owner 

in under some evil influence ond will die. 

ct'K'inony. tiu' tMuls ol tlu' sticks being in this case ornamentt;d with feathtus. In Western Australia 
;in‘ to l)e found much more complicated forms of the same object, as in the illustration on page 160, 
wliit'h shows a wamnga used as a head-dress in the sacred ceremonies of the Ingarda tribe. In this 
case then' art' five small wamnga as components of the whole. Like the bull-roarer and churinga, 
the waninga may never be seen by women or children. The meaning of the object is very obscurt'. 
In some ceremonies the natives say that the ivaninga represents the totem with which tlit' cere¬ 
mony is connected, so that on one occasion it may represent a rat, and on another a precisely 
similar one may represent a snake. In Western Australia the xmninga may be regarded as 
playing a similar part to the masks that are used in Melanesia and other countries. In Australia 
masks are only used by the tribes in the extreme north of Queensland, and it is probable that 
their use has been learned from the natives of New Guinea, with whom there is a certain amount 
of communication across Torres Straits. 









from " The Trihes of lit}rneo," hy 

PAVAK WOMEN DANCING WITH HCMAN HEADS. 


A few daNs after the return nf a successful head-huntin{4 expediiiun, the lurads, which have been hacked oft the dead bodies, are 
brought tnuiupliantly into the house, d lnui follows a tune of rejoicing, in the course of which the ht;ads are taken by the wonjen who, 
having lu'rlonned fantastic dunces, hann them l«^sule the old ones. The presence of heatis m the liouse is supposed to attract the l>eneticent 

..r.tiiti,) »tw-ni nrovidfd tliov are orootu'lv I'espected. 
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MAdIC AND SORCEKV 

The life of tht^ Australian aborigines is profoundly affected by their belief in the power of magic or 
sorcery. If a man falls ill it is believed that someone has made him ill by sorcery ; if he dies the 
sorcerer must be discovtn ed and killed ; if a spear thrown in a fight wounds or kills tlie man at whom 
it is thrown it is because magic had been put into it ; if a spear aimed at a kangaroo misses its aim 
it is because there is some magical influence at work ; and so on with almost all the events of every¬ 
day life. In some of tlu' trilx'S of ^^’estern Australia then' are little magical songs or spells that the 
men and women sing when they are engagetl on any task ; thus, as a man carvt's the barl)s on a 



From “ The Northern Trihes of Central An.stralut:'\ [ Hi' j» rinission 0/ Mes^vx. Maemillan ft' Co. 

VISITING CFREMON't AKUNTA TRIBE. 


When one party of natives visits those of another port of the country they are received with a certain amount of formality. 
There are generally o number of disputes to be settled between individuals on eod* side, and these must be fouKht out before the 
visitors can be received into the camp. TTie visiting party is here shown opproaching the camp at which they are expected. 

Spear he sings a song to make the barlfs strong so tliat llioy will not break ; he has another song 
for making a spear-thrower, and so on. 

The Australian nativ('S do not believe in any natural eaust's of siekn(‘ss or dealli. \\ h(‘nev(‘r 
a man or woman falls sick or dies, it is b(‘li(‘ved that this is the (dteet of evil magic scait by some 
person with a grudge against the sufferer. There are matiy ways in which illness and d(*ath may 
be produced by magical nu'ans. The cf)mmonest of all is that known as “ ])ointing.” In some tribes 
only magicians can produce illness in this way, but in other tribes any man can do so if Ik* has 
the mxressary apparatus. There are many differc'nt forms of the instrument, but in all cas(‘s the 
essential part is a piece of boiK* or stick, pointed at oiu' end, possessing evil magic (see illustration 
on page 177). As the operator })oints the stick he mutters (urses, sucli as: " May your heart be 
rent asunder ” ; “ May your backbone be split o|.)en and your ribs torn asunder.” This evil magic 
is put into the stick or bone as it is bc'ing mafle, sometimes by a magical song chanted over it. 
Just as the form of the implement varies, so does the method of using it, the essential being that 
the stick or bone shall be pointed in the direction f)f the person to be injured. Of course, the 
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man wlio is using the pointing-boiK' is careful that his victim shall be ignorant ot his evil inten¬ 
tions. One special pointing apparatus consists of a long strand of string of human hair to which 
are altach(‘d at on(‘ end i\vc small j)ointing-bones, and at tlu' other end one pointing-bont' and a 
pair of eaglehawk claws, fastened to a hnn}> ot resin (see illustration on J>age 17^). front man 

holds the pointing-bones and th(‘ man behind the eagltdiawk claws. 1'he former points and jerks 
the bonc's in the direction of the p(“rson h(‘ wishes to injure. l'h(‘ evil magic goes in the direction in 
which he points and goes inside the jx'rson for whom it is intended, who falls ill with great pain in 
his inside, due to th(' eagk'hawk ( laws, which art' supposed to grip and lac('rat(' his internal organs. 

I'here is one singular custom amongst Australian tribes, ('onct'rning which it is difficult to separate, 
in the at'counts the nativ('S give of it, what is truth from what is fiction. They seem to believe that 
certain men have tlu* ])ovv(‘r to kill a man or woman and then to bring th(' victim l)ack to life, so that. 



l’/‘oin “ Till’ Sorthi’rn TrUn's of Crnfrid Auntrulin."] 
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AX'ENGING EXPEDHION. 


1 tie men who nrr netting out on t\n expedition to revenge the death of a relative are dancing round the spears whicli are 

to he used. Each mun has a speai-lhiowei in his hand. 


whiU' lit' or she may live for a few days, dt'ath will eventually ensue. A man who possesses this 
power may act on his own Ix'half against someone towards whom he Ix'ars a grudge, or he may 
be s(‘U'ct('d to act on behalf of a })arty of mt'ii, in wliich c ase he becomes a sort of executioner, 
carrying out a death penalty decidt'd on by the old men. In the Arunta tribe such a man, who is 
called KurdciitcJia, rubs liimst'lf ox'er witli charcoal and decorates his body and face with lines of 
whiti' down ; he puts on his feet shoes made of emu feathers matted together with blood, which 
are supposed to possess some’ magical eflicacy ; he carries a shield and spear and also one or 
two of th(' sai'rt'd objects known as cJinringa, (See illustration on page 178.) 

Although the h'ather shoe’s are only used in the central parts of Australia, there are somewhat 
similar beliefs in many other tribes. The details of the beliefs vary, and of course the name, but 
nearly everywhere there seems to be a belief in the same peculiar power possessed by certain men. 
It is probable that there really is a custom in all these tribes of secretly killing obnoxious individuals. 
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From The Northern Trihrs of Ccntrol Ansiroiio."] [Jin permission of AJfssrs, MarmiHon (<■ <'(K 


DEATH SCENE WARRAMUNGA I KIBE. 

I he mt-n are lyinR upon and mittirK; around tl»c dvinK man. 1 lit* women are watliiif; loudly and becl<oninK towards some 
men who arc runninc up, culliny. themselves with stone Univt's. I he decorated men have just been perfornunR a totemie 
ceremony. 

though it is difficult to hud out ('xactly how tlu' killing is done. It is quilt' likely that this is 
differtMit in ditt'erent tribes. In one part the nativt's say that the victim is rt'ndt'red unconscious 
b>' a blow on the head, and his side <'iit open and tlu' kidney fat removed. 'The wound is plugged 
witli grass, anti tht' man recovers consciousness, but dit's in a few days. In parts of W’estern Aus¬ 
tralia a more ingenious method is in use. Tlie murderer (or ext't utiont'r) cret'ps upon his victim 
whilt' h(‘ is asltM'p, lightly ])inclu's his nostrils so as to makt' him open liis mouth, and immediately 
fills his moutli with sand. Having thus gaggt'd him, lu' draws him a little way into the bush, s(‘izes 
his head and twists it sharj)ly round with a peculiar knack in siudi a way as to dislocate tlie (ervical 
vertebra*, and imriKHliately twists it back to its normal j)osition. It is said that a man wlio has 
uiuk'rgoiK* this operation lives for a few days in a dazed condition, but eventuallv' dies. 

CU.STO.\l.S KKLAITNIJ JO WAR, \T:N(SEANCE. AND JUSTU’l’: 

It is otten imagined that all savages liva* in a ('ondition of almost (onstant warfare. In Australia 
this is so far (ontrary to the trutli that \vc may say that here what may })roperly be calk'd war is 
ol rare occurrence. It is true that a blackfellow' regards every strangi'r- that is ev'ery blackfellow 
who livT's beyond a certain radius from his own country—as an enemy, and if lie met siu h a one 
would kill him if opportunity allowed. But as tlie nativ’es ki'cp to their own country, or only leave' 
it to visit those they know to be friends, such encounters between strangers do not often occur. 
There is no such thing as the conquest {>f territory. Each local group occupies its own country, 
and it would nt'ver occur to the nativ’e mind to try and seize tlie country of their neighbours. 

In many tribes then* is a custom of avenging the death of relative's. WTien a man or woman 
dies, it is supposed that the death has been caused by magic. The relative's, often with the help of 
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a niedicinc'-nian, find out by various methods of divination vvdio the individual was who sent tlie 
evil magic. In some cases the individual cannot be deti'rmined. and in otlu'r cases it is for some 
reason not considered advisable to kill the guilty man openly. In siudi cas(‘s revenge is sought by 
means of magic. At other times, however, an avenging expedition is organized. The illustration 
on page 175 shows such a party sotting out from their camp to avengt' the death of a relative, and 
that on j)age 186 shows them dancing round the sj)ears which an* to be used. The party travels 
to the neighbourhood where they expect to find the man against whom their vengeance is directed. 
In some cases they approach the camp of tludr victim sc'cretly and rush in and spear the man they 
are seeking. The other occupants of the camp would offiu' no resistance at the time, though they 
might thtanselves organize a similar })arty in n^turn. In otlu'i* cast's the avenging j)arty approaches 
the camp openly, and the old men come out to met't thtau. TIk' visitors exi)!ain what they have 
come for, and those of the other camp (‘ndea\'our to makt* friends with th(‘m and dissuade them 
from carrying out tlu'ir purpost'. If they cannot do this tlu'V agret* that tht' avt'ugt'is shall kill 
either tlu* particular man against 
whom th(\y have come out or out* of 


his relatives. In some castes it is 
agix'ed that a. man who, for some 
reason, is unpopular shall b(' handc'd 
over to till* av('nging i)arly to In* 
kilk'd. Thus, in one t'ase re}K)rt('d 
by Messrs. vSperuc'r and Gillen, the* 
old men of the camp agrc'cd to hand 
over to tlu' avengc'rs thn'e nu'n, two 
of whom had ('ommitted incest by 
marrying wonum who were not of tlie 
right ndation to them, wliile the tliird 
was v(‘ry quarrelsome and addicted to 
magic. In tliis way tlie a\'eng('rs were 
satisfic'd, and tlu^ otlu'rs lost only 
men who wc're not much estec'ined. 

In many tribe's there are meetings 
of different local groups at which all 
disputes are st'ttk'd. In parts of 
Queensland such meetings take place 
at H'gular and frequc'iit int(*rvals. In 
most tribe's they ha|)pen less fre¬ 
quently, and gene-rally when some¬ 
thing important—such as an initia¬ 
tion or otiie-r ce-remony—is afoot. 
At such a meeting e-ve'rything is 
regulate'd by stric t custom, and the' 
old men see to it tliat the customs 
are obsc'rved. If two rne'ii of different 
parties have- a grievane'e* against eae:h 
othc'r it may be settled by a due-1. 
In some trilies the duel is fought 
with boomerangs, as shown in the 
illustration on page 183, each man 
throwing one or more bejomerangs at 



MOURNING CUS10M. 


For some month* after a death tome of the female relative* of the deceased 
are under a ban of •ilence. To remove the ban alter the time ha* expired, 
they brintc to *ome of the male relative* a pre*cnt of food, and the woman 
bite* the finucr of each of the men. 
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tli(‘ other, and each dehmding liiinself with a shield. In other tribes spears are list'd and are also 
ward(‘d off with shields. In somt* tribes, a^^ain, the usual weapons are clubs used at close quarters, 
and in others t'ach man is armt'd with a stone knife, with which he cuts the other man’s back until 
OIK' or other gives in, or until their frit'uds st'parate the combatants. Besides duels, tlu're are also 
ordeals. If out' man has in some way injurc'd another, as, for instance, if he has stolen the man’s 
wife, h(‘ is comjielled l)y custom to undergo an ordt'al punisliment. In tribt's using spears he must 
stand up, in some cases with and in otluTS without a shield, vvdiik* the other throws at him a certain 
nundier of sjK'ars. Where tlu* man is allowed a shic'ld, he geiK'rally manages to ward oft all the 
s])earsand thus ('scapes uninjured. Kv(‘n when no shield is allowed, he is geiK'rally able to dodge 



BURIAL CUSIOM WARRAMUNGA IRIBR. 


The body of o dead mnn or womnn i* placed on n platform in a tree. After »onrc month* the bone* are raked down 

from the tree. 1 he men are here raUinir the bone* tocether into a piete of bark ; tliey do not lt>uch them with their 

hands. 

tilt' siK'ars. In some cases it is decided that the oftence must be punished lyv a wound, and the 
oltender holds out his thigh while his accu.st'r thrusts a barbt'd spear into it. In tribes when' tlu' 
boonu'rang is list'd for fighting the accust'd man may have to stand up while the otlier throws at 
him a certain numlu'r of boomerangs. In all tlu'se duels and ordeals care is taken that no one is 

killt'd. If a death wt'it' to occur it would Ix' liable to be axt'nged by the n'latixes. 

W’omen as wt'll as nu'ii settle tlu'ir (]uaiTels by fighting. Tlu' common weapon of women all over 
the continent is the [lointed stick that they use for digging up roots and burrowing animals. With 
thest' sticks used as two-handed clubs they are quite capable lighters. In certain tribes of Oueens- 
land only one digging-stick is used, each woman taking it in turn to hit the other on the head until 
oiK' or other has had enough, or they are separated by their friends. (See illustration on page i8o.) 



From ^''Thr yorfh-rn Trihex o f Centra} Auxtratin."'] I//// Mrxxrx. S/irwi r atut (iiUrn. 


BURIAI. CUSIOM WARRAMUNCA TRIBE, 

At BunriMc. a frw day» aftrr a burial, Bomr of tfir rrfativrs vitii the tree in whi< b ibr body i« platrd in ordrr to dimovrr by 
cxamininK the corpse who it wa» that aent the mattic from which the man in aupposed to l>ave died. 1 he apirit of the murderer 
i» aupposed to visit the itrave, and to leave behind traces by which the murderer can be identified. 



From “ '/'//<• Northern Trifn'x of ('nttm! Austral in." \ \ Hn prrinission of .Xtessrs. SracmiUnn <{' t'o. 

BURIAL CUSTOM-WARRAMUNGA TRIBE. 

Altfr tlir bourn httvr been rctoverrd, an shown on puRt* 190, the skull is r.mashed to bits and all the remains except one 

arm-bune arc buried in an ant lull from wliich the lop has been ien)«>vcd. and the lop is then replaced. 

liUKIAL CUSTOMS 

The burial rustoius of the Australian natives vary from triln' to tribe, and it is impossiblt^ in a short 
space to (lescril)e them at all fully. Tlu' chitd methods of disposing of the corpse among the different 
tribes are : (i), by burying it in the ground ; (2), by placing it on a raiscnl platform of boughs or 
in a tree ; (3), by preserving it, gent'ially by means of smoke ; (4), by cremation, and (5), by ('ating 

it. We may take* the last method lirst. ('annibalism, in one form or another, was probably 

universal in Australia until it was put a stop to l^y the whites. Kven now it is of course practist'd 

by the tribes that are not under white influenct*, and there' still occur cases in which it takes place 
amongst the l>lackfellows living within the ar(*a of white settlenu'iit. It is important to distinguish 
two different kinds of cannil)alism. iiiere is, in many tribes, a custom by which, vviien a man or 
woman is kilk'd or dies, the body, or parts of it, are t'aten by the relativt's. Thus in parts of Quet'iis- 
land when a nativa' was killed in a fight he was t'ooked and eatt'ii by his near rehitiva's, tlie skin 
being dri(‘d and pn'servt'd, and tliis was considenal tlu' most honourable form of burial that a man 
('ould liave. In many e>ther tribes, while the whole body is not eat('n, each of the near relatives 
eats a vSmall portion of the fat or the fl(‘sh of the dead man or woman. A different form of 
cannil>alism is that vvlu'n tlu' body of a slain enemy is eatt'ii. In this case it is those who kill 
a man or woman who eat the body, and not tlu' relatives and friends of tlu' deceased. 

In a fi'w tribes the body of a dead person is not buried, but is kept by the relatives and carried 
about witli them for some months or eva'ii years, being generally smoke-dried in order to preserve 
it from decay. Aftt'i* a time it is t'itlier buried or put away in a hollow tree. In other parts, while 
the body is buried, some part of it is k('|)t. Thus, in parts of Western Australia and of Vi('toria the 
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bone's of the leg or arm are extracte'cl and kc'pt. In Queensland, when the body is eaten, the skin 
is dried and treasured by the relatives. In the Kurnai tribe the hand of a corpse was often cut off 
and dried and was worn round the neck. It was believed that if an ent'iny was approaching the 
wearer of such a dead hand it would pinch him, and if then held up and (luestioned would indicate 
the direction from which the enemy was coming. 

The custom of tree-burial is most common in the tribes of the north and north-west of the conti¬ 
nent. After the flesh has decayed thc're is g(‘nerally a second burial. In the Kimberley District 
of Western Australia there are caves in whi('h the boiu's are j)laced when tliey are taken from the 
tree. 'Flie illustrations on pag(^ 195 shov\' one of these caves, and the bones an' plainly visible. The 
wall of the cave is decorated with remarkable paintings consisting of a row of fig\ires. In eacli 
cas(‘ the head is surrounded with a sort of halo, which may, |)erha])S, r('})n'st'nl a waiiin^a. 
Further, none of the figures has a mouth. The lines and dots on tlu' body and limbs ])robably 
repn'sent the down w’ith w’hicli tlie pc'rformc'rs of sacn'd cer{'moni('s di'coratt' themsc'lves. 'I'here 
is good reason to think that the paintings represent suf)ernatural beings of the sanu' kind that an' 
represented by the d(‘corated performc'rs in sacn'd ceremonies, and similar in some resjU'cts to the 
totemic. ancestors believed in by tlie central tribes. 

The burial customs of one triln', tlu' Warramunga, hav(' be('n descrilx'd in tletail by Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen. A brief account of these will bi' of mon' inti'rest than any atteiuj^t to rcdc'r to 
all the many different customs that are found in difft'rent j)arts of th(' lontiiu'nt. Messrs. S])en('er 
and GilU'M ch'scribc' how' Sf)mc' hours befon' a man whosi* ch'ath they wilnc'sst'd actindly died, 
tlie bough hut in the shelter of whicli In* was lying was pulled to |)i('C(‘s, and th(' wouk'H ('oininenC(‘d 



" 77/*' Xurtfun ii 7’i ihts o f Ct’itf rol An^trnltu."] \/hi /'i rimsuon of A/ixtru. Mtinnilhm A'l o. 

BURIAL CUSrOM WARRAMUNGA 1 RIHF.. 


1 hr arm-bone is made into a parcel and decorated, and then IiRures in a final ceremony. I hr w«>men crawl one after 
another between the Ick* of the men standine in a row. I he Inst woman carries the bone, and as she rem hcs the end of the 
row' it is snatched from her. 
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wailin;;^ over liim. On hearing the cries of th(‘ women, th(‘ men who were in the ncighboiirlioocl 
ran to where the (lying man was lying and threw themselves on his body (see illustration on page 
i88). Men who stood in a particular relation to the dying man gashed their thighs with stone knives, 
cutting deeply into the flesh, while some of tlu* women cut their scalps with the pointed ends of their 
digging-stic ks till the blood strc'amed down their fac'(‘s. The weeping and wailing continued until 
some time* later, when the* man actually died, and then tlic whole scene was re-enacted, the women 
and tlu* men throwing themselves on the body, the m(*n cutting tlu'rnselves with knives, the women 
gashing tlieir own heads, or those* of otlu*r women, with their sticks. Though the death took place 
in the* late- (‘Vening, the* body was at once* taketi away and deposited on a platform of boughs in a 
gum-trc‘C‘ al)out a mile* away. The camp where the death took place was immediately des(*rted, all 

the natives moving, with 
their belongings, to some 
distance away. All that 
was left of the camp of 
the* day before* was a 
small mound of c'arth 
pik'd up on the actual 
sj)()t on which the* man 
had die'd. and around this 
the ground was carefully 
snK)e)tlu'(l down for a fc*w 
fc'ct in e*\’ery direction. 

'riu* da\' after the* 
(k'ath W'as largely taken up 
with ('erc'inonie'S in coii- 
lU'e'tion with mourning. 
]\1any e)f tlie* men, who 
stood in certain ])articular 
re'lations to the* dead man. 
wu'rc* lying with gaping 
wounds in their thighs 
(see illustration on page 
i()7). Some of the'se* men 
also c'ut off the*ir hair and 
burned it, and sniean'd 
their lieads w'ith clay, 
while others cut off tlieir 
w'hiskc'is. (iroups of nu'U and women sat down and embracc'd each otlu'r, w'ec*ping. Tlie dead 
man had left two widows, and according to custom these two had made a small shelter of boughs 
for tlu'inselves some distance away from the old cam}) and also from the new one. Everything 
they had w\as takc'ii from thc'in exceyit their digging-sticks. They had cut off all their hair and 
smeared themsi'lves from head to foot with clay (see illustration on page 187). One of the 
ceremonies consisted of a st'ries of sham tights betw'een different parties of the women. Many of 
the women arc* obliged by custom to gash their heads with their digging-sticks, and if they do 
not do it }>ro}ierly are liable to be severc'ly })unished by their brothers. The w’eajions and other 
goods of the dead man were distributc*d among his relatives, according to the tribal custom. 

h'rom this time onward, until the final mourning ceremonies have* been complc'ted, wiiich may not 
be for one or two years, a ban of silence is laid on some of the female relatives of the dead man, 
including his wife, mother, sister, daughter and rnother-in-law'. In this tribe it is no uncommon thing 



/'rom] [“ T/ir .Sorthern 'I'riltrx of ('vntnif AuxtntHa 


BURIAI . CIJ.S10M W ARF<AiVlUNGA TRIBE. 

Immrdintcly wllrr iKc scene of the last photoKi«ph the hone ia broken across the middle 
with a blow from an axe and is buried in a smalt hole in the uround. As the women hear 
the blow of the axe they flee away shriekins to their ow'n camp. 
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From " The Northern Tribes of Ceuinil AuntriiJia."] [Htj i>erinission of Messrs. Macmillan A Co. 


BURIAL CUSTOM-WARRAMUNGA IRIBF. 

Women with the nim-bone waiting to hr summoned to the ceremony shown on page 193. The old woman with the bundle 
containine the bone has daubed herself with clay. One woman holds a trny containiiiK some cooked snokes which are to be 
Kiven to the old men. 

lo find that the' greater number of woukti in a camp are proliibit('(l from speaking, owing to the 
recent th'ath of some relative. During the period of silfTice tliey make use of gesture language, 
which is highly develojx'd in many Australian tribt's. After a shorttT or longer period the woman 
is released from the ban l)y a C(T'emony. She tak(‘s a pn'stmt of food to certain men wlio stand to 
luT in the relation of son (not necessarily her own sons, but those men to whom she applies the 
same term of relationship). The presemt is ac(X‘pted, and slie tlum bites the finger of each of the 
men, after which she is again fre(‘ to talk. (See illustration on })age 189.) 

A day or two after the death, a proci'ssion of n'latives proceeds to the mound of earth that was 
rais(‘d when' the man died. They are dc'corated with clay, and green twigs are fastened under their 
forehead-l)ands. The mound and the smoothed space around it are examined very carefully to 
sec' if th('re is any trace tliat may show who was responsible for the man’s death. For in this as 
in all other Australian tribes, the death of any person is supposed to be due to magic, and if the 
person whose magical practices were the cause of the death can be discovered, it is the duty of the 
relatives to seek vengeance. The next ceremony was a visit to the tree-grave for the same purpose, 
tliat is, to discover some signs that would serve to show, by divination, who had caused the death. 

The body remains in the tree for many months. Wdien the relatives think that it is time for 
the mourning to come to an end, one of them goes to the tree and consults the spirit of the dead 
man or woman. The siiirit gent'rall\ refuses at first, and only gives its cons('nt after being asked 
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several times. The proceedings that follow this were witnessed by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in the 
case of a woman of the snake totem. The permission of the spirit for the performance of the final 
ceremonies having been obtained, three of the male relatives of the dead woman started off at sunrise 
to the tree where the body had been laid. One of them climbed up the tree and with a stick raked 
all tlie bones down on to the ground, taking care not to touch them with his hands. One of the 
arm-bones was then separated from the rest and placed on one side. Tlie other bones were raked 
into a bark tray by means of sticks (see illustration on page 190). The skull was smashed to bits 
with a tomahawk. The tray containing the bones was then taken to an ant-hill, the top of the 
mound was knocked off, the bones were jmt in the cavity in the centre of the antdiill, with the tray 
on th(' top of them, and the top of the mound was replaced (see illustration on page i()2). The 
arm-bone was carefully wrapped up with bark and fur-string into a ])aiTel, oiu' (.‘ud of which was 
decorated with a bunch of enui featlua*s. In tla* case of a man owl h'athta's would b(' used iiist(‘ad. 
Th(‘ parct ‘1 was deposited in a hollow trcH' till the next day, tlie men going off in s(*arch of game, which 
they were to present to the dead woman’s father. 

On th(' following day a message was sent to the camp to say that tlu' bom* would be brought 
in in the afternoon. At the api)ointed lime the father of the dc'ad woman sat down at some little 
distance from the ramp, and tlie otlx'r men present .sat down nt'ar him, while the women took their 
plac'es Ix'hind the men. The three men who W('r(‘ liringing tlu* bone advaiK'(‘d in single tih*, the first 
man carrying the Ixine itself, ('onceal(‘d in gn'cn boughs, tlie sei'ond one the* pi'(‘S(‘nt of meat, similarly 
concealed, and tlu^ third carrying boughs aloiuc 'flu'se they phua'd befon* the dc'ad woman’s father, 
and W'hilc th(' men bent jirostrate onht the l)one, th(‘ woiikmi broke* into a loud pit'rcing wail. The 



rrom “ Tti(f Js'orthrnt TrUu-s of Central Au.strnha."] [/iji penm.uion of Mensrs. Manniltan A Co. 

MOURNING CUS rOM -W'ARRAMUNGA I RIBR 


A man with « «a»h on his ihijch. which he has made with a stone knife on the death of a relative. I he wound is made to 
Sape by tying bands of string round the thigh above and below it. A man is required to wound himself in this way when his 
father-indaw dies 
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boiK^ was handtid over to an old woman who stood in the relation of father’s sister to the 
dead woman, and she kept it in fun* hut until it was wanted for the final ceremony. This took 
place seventeen days afterwards. On this day a number of ceremonies connected with the snake 
totem, which was the tot('m of the dead woman, were performed. Ten men were decorated with 
an elaborate design on the upper parts of their bodies (see illustration on page 193). On the 
ceremonial ground a ground-painting of the snake totem was made. 'I'he women sat in their camp 
with tlie bone in readiness, waiting to be called to perform their share in the proceedings (see 
illustration on page i()6). Near thc^ ceremonial ground a trench was made, and the ten (h'corated 
men stood in line astride^ of this, each man with his hands clasped behind his head. All the 
other men sat down round the sacred drawing, thus hiding it from the; women. One; man stood 
near with a stone tomahawk in his hand. The women, summoned from their camp, came up in 
perfect sikaice, and each in turn crawled along the tremch between the k'gs of the men. As 
they emerged, tlu'V stood up and fornu‘d a (kmse group with their backs to the men, each 
woman holding her liands behind her lu'ad. Th(' last woman of all was carrying the bone in 
its biindk' of l)ark. As soon as she reaelu'd the end of the trench and stood up, tlu' bone was 
snat('h(‘d from her by a brother of tli<' dead woman, and carried to wIutc' the man stood ready 
with th(‘ ax(\ The oiu' man field out tlie boiu' in its bundk', while th(‘ othc'r broke it with a 
blow of the axe. and the bundk* was then thrust into a littk* })it dug in the ground near the 
sacred totenii(' drawing. I lu' moment tlu* women lu'ard the blow of the axe behind them, they 
fled away shrieking to their camp, and tlu'n* remaiiu'd wailing. Although the dead pc'rson in 
this ('ase wiis a woman, precisely the same sort of ceremony takes pkua* in the case of a man. 



When a Milanau child is about a month old its head is placed in a wooden device called Tadal. the object of which is to 
flatten the forehead and so make the face as near the shape of a full moon as possible. The pressure is applied only while the 
child is asleep. 




Hy the roKi'ffsy of] [Chn/lfiM J/osr, iKSc. 

LIRONG WARRIOR OF THE BARAM DISIRICT. 

His coat is of Roat's skin and hit shield is covered with human hair obtained from his enemies. 1 he lonu feathers pfotrudin* 
from his war-cap are those of the helmeted and the rhinoceros hornbills. 
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CHAPTER V 

BORNEO. By CHARLES HOSE, B.Sc., F.R.O.S. 

INTKODUCTORV, AND CUSTOMS KELATINC TO BIRTH, CHILDHOOn AND YOUTH 

Borneo is oru; of the largest islands in the world, and, together with Java and vSumatra, stands 
upon a submarine bank which was at one time probably part of the Malay Peninsula. 

Its pagan tribes may 
be divided into six ])rincipal 
groups : the Kayaiis, the 
Kenyahs, the Klemantans, 
the Muruts, the Punans, 
and the Dayaks. For all 
practical purj^oses the dress 
and adornmt'nt of all the 
j)eoples are similar; but 
tljere is considerabU' scope 
for individual taste, and 
tlu' Dayak deliglits in bril¬ 
liantly coloured clothes and 
feathers. Th(' univcTsal 
dress of the men is the 
waistcloth, a length of 
cotton cloth about one 
yard wide and four to eight 
yards long. Many wear, in 
addition, a small, oldong 
])laited mat, which hangs 
b(‘hind, b(Hng fastened 
round the waist with a 
cord. 

A practice common to 
all the tribes, except, per¬ 
haps, some of the Sea 
Dayaks, is to pull out all 
the hair from their face, 
even the eyebrows and eye¬ 
lashes. 

The customary dress 
of the Kayan and Kemyah 
women is a skirt which 
reaches almost to the ankle, 
and which is open at the 
left-hand side throughout 
its whole length. When 
working, this is tucked up 
by drawing the front flap 
between the legs and fixing 



lif/ the courtesv of] [IP. //. Furnejss 3nC 

KAVAN TAITOO. 

The reotons for tattoo in the caae of Kayan women are threefold: firstly, as a mode of 
ornamentation; aecondly. as a means for warding off and curing illnesses; and. thirdly, on 
account of the superstition that the tattoo marks act as phosphorescent torches for the 
use of the deceased’s spirit when making its long and weary journey to the abode of 
departed spirits. 
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it into (he band hehiiul, 
which thus gives it the appear¬ 
ance of a pair of l)athing- 
drawers. 

The ears of Kayan and 
Kenyah childnai are per¬ 
forated, and in tlu' case' of tlie 
girls the lobes are gradually 
drawn down till they form a 
slender loop, which sometimes 
reaches lower than the collar¬ 
bone. In each of these lol)es 
s(‘\aTal ('opper rings hang, and 
on festive occasions both men 
and women wear as nnu'h 
decoration as tli(‘v can con¬ 
veniently ( arry. 

Ikdore tlu' birth of a child 
tlu‘ Kayans impose upon tliem- 
selvt's certain n'sfrictions. The 
woman avoids glancing at atiy 
ugly object, sucli as the long- 
nosed monkey, and observ('s 
certain p('( uliar taboos, one of 
wliich is ndraining from tying 
knots. If anything, in the 
im})osition of tlu'se r(‘stri('- 
tions the num an' stricter than 
the women. It is custom.ary 
for a sa('ritic(' to be made ; 
the victim, usually a young 
])ig or a dn('ken, is killed 
and placed upon a polo |)e- 
fon' th(' house, and feather 
sti('ks smearc'd with blood an* 
thrust in the roof of th(' galh’ry 
oj)}.)osite her docjr. 

At childlurth, during which 
the woman is hidden from 



Hu thr cuKrfrsu <>n I ” ■ 

MODt OF CARRMNG A Cmi.D. 

A f^unan woman carryinc har child in a haaket. 1 hr child ia quilr coinfortahle, and 
the woman im ennbird to coniitijc liri work uninterrupted. 


her husband by a screen of mats, if the child do(‘s not cry out at ont t' its nostrils are tic kU'd 


with a feather. 

Death at childbirth is look(‘d upon with great sup(‘rs(ition and dread by Kenyahs, and many 
men will flee from the house, or if if is night liide among tlu' btsims of the roof, until after Imrial. 

At lh(' moment a Kenyah (diild is born a drum is beaten, and it is general for all meml)ers of 
the household to b(‘ giv('n a present of a liandful of salt if the\’ are within the house at the time. 
If not, tliey are expected to presc'iit a gift to tlu* child. 

It is imj)ortant that no stranger should take notice of a child, as it is b(‘lieva*d that this would 
attract the attention of the injurious spirits, and if this taboo is not respected, the stranger must 
give the infant a pn^sent to oxa'rcorne the offence. Again, there is a great superstition amongst 
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Kayans in connection with the touching of a child by an important person. This is supposed 
to attract the attention of the Toh through having an unusual smell, and such a person touching 
a child is generally bound to give the mother a few beads, which she fastens on the cliild’s cradle, 
as the}^ say, to “ preserve its homely smell.” 

An interesting custom in vogue among a branch of the Klemantans is that of flattening the heads 

of the infants. This process is 
commenced when the child is 
about a month old, and con¬ 
sists of j)lacing a device on 
tlie head which has the effect 
of bringing pressure upon it 
(se(‘ illustration on page ic)8). 
The pressure is only applied 
while the child sleeps, and 
the device is at oiK'e removed 
immediately the child wakes 
or (Ties. The idea seenns to 
be to enhance its beauty by 
giving it a flattened brow and 
a broader head, and nmdering 
the fa('(‘ moon shape. 

Children have no particnilar 
name givem to them the first 
few years of their existence. 
'I'hey are usually spoken of 
in e(juivalents to the English 
thingumybob or the little 
grub. This custom is in vogue 
on account of the belief that 
the child, being young and 
very weak, would be more 
susceptible to the evil spirits 
and that ther(^ would be more 
likelihood of their attention 
being drawn to it if it were 
given a name. 

When the child is about 
three' or four years old he or 
she receives a name. The 
name of a grandmother or 
grandfather who has been 
especially fortunate in life is 
usually chosen, but if the child 
suffers much ill-hie k or has a serious illness the name will usually be changed for another. An 
unpleasant one is sometimes selected, such as Tai (dung) or Jaat (bad)—this for the same reason 
as given above, viz : to escape tlie attention of unfriendly spirits. 

If for some reason, such as an accident, it is thought that a Toh has been drawn to a child, a 
black line will be placed down the forehead so that the Toh will not recognize it, and the name 
is changed. 



lUj (ho oourtoM! nf'\ IChnrh's IKSc. 

HOUSE PROTECUON. 

A# a protection aitainat unexpected raid* from enemies bamboo canes arc split and 
placed in this defensive manner around the House. The obstacle trives time to the 
members to arm themselves fully before beins: attached. 




From “ The Fnynn Tribes of Hornro," by Charles I/ase.] {Hy perniission of Messrs. Mnemillnn if Co. 


A LIRONG WOMAN WITH DISTENDED EAR-LOBES. 

The lobe of ihc enr of Kayan and Kenyah women is pierced at an early auc. When the hole is aufficiently larae a copper rin*, 
about three-quarter* of an inch in thickne**, i* slipped in, and from time to time other* are added, until •ometime*. when the lobe 
ha* been distended to below the collar-bone, the weight on each ear i* a* much a* two and a half pound*. 
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1 hr teeth ore drilled and in the hole« are tjiaced braKR wireu which 
hove been cut into Ktnr«. 1 he foji front teeth arc (lied to points, but this, 
added to the drilling and the blocUeninc. hills the nerve, and in o very few 
years the teeth arc destroyed. 


Among the Kayans of the Upper 
Rejang the naming ceremony is quite 
different. Specimens of all the edibk' 
animals and fish and also of a species 
of l)anana are obtained, and placed in 
lifelike resemblance in the room. Th(‘ 
Dayong, a woman skillc.'d in naming, is 
('ailed, and all the members of the 
family are invited to a big feast. 

Wlu'ii the Dayong taitcTS the 
parents' cubicle she brings a fowl’s 
egg and stroke's the child from fore- 
h(‘ad to nav('I with it, calling out a 
name at eacli stroke, until she* feels 
that slu‘ has found a suitable one. 
'J'lu' clhld is then brought into a large' 
room, where a sacrifit'c of a fowl is 
made and the e'litrails are ('xamint'd 
for a favourable omc'U. If such is 
the ('ase, the* Dayong begins to e'liant 
and in\’oke's tlie [)rot('e'tion of tlie good 
spirits for the' child. Afte'r sixtee'U nu'ii 
and six Icon womea i, w'hose ])ar<*nts 
are alive', have' brougld w'ale'r for the 
nsc‘ of the motlu'r and child, tlie feast 
begins, some' person eating on liehaU 
of the ('hild if it is too young to 
partake' of the fe'ast. Eight days later 
the' prote'e tion of the s})irits is again 
invoked, and the child is shovvn to 
the' houseliold. 

A ne ar relative makes a cross with 


a piece of I'liareoal on the' child’s right foot, and it is tlu'ii take'ii to e'ach person’s door to receive a 
pre'sent. This proeedure having been gone through, the e'liild must remain in its j)arents' room for 
e'iglit days before' being allow'e'd out. If, Ix'fore the ne'xt harve'st, no ill-fortune has come upon the 
ciiilel, tlu' uauie is conhruu'd ; l)ut if the child has been unfortunate, the name of some fortunate 

re'lation is given in ])la('(' of the former one. It should be mentioned that the nanu' given to a child 

is rarely retained throughout lite, as afte'r any illnt'ss or misfortune the' name is change'd in order that 
the evil inhue'iiees that lia\’e atte'nded him previously may not re'e'ognize liim unele'r the new name. 

The' rite whie li a Kayan boy goe's through to qualify liirnself as a member of the' community is 
the second occasion on whie'h he strikes at the heads taken in battle. The head is brouglit to the 
house' in w'hie h there aie se'Veral youtlis wlio have not qualihed themse'lves, with all the pomp and 
e eremony whieli is e'ustomary on the return from a suee'essful campaign. A master of the e'cremonies 
is apj)ointed, who slaughters a fow^l and ruts it into three piece's- -one for the' adults, another for 
the boys, and the' third })ier(' for the' infants, 'riu'n a bracelet made' from a strip of palm-leaf is tied 
on each hoy’s wrist, and this is sprinkle'd w'itli the blood of the' fow'l. After this a head is fetched 

from the returning w'ar party, and each hoy is le'd up to it to strike' liis blow. The lioys are then 

led to the river and bathe, while a Inmeh of palm-leaves, with which the skull has be'en decorated, 
is w’aved o\'e'r them. Until this rite is performed ik) youth may join a war party. 


»Tij 


(’USTOMS RKLATIN(^ To COITRTSIIIP AND MARRIACK 

Owing to th(‘ fact that then' is very little ('hance in a Kayan or Kenyah \nllaRt' of any priv'acy during 
the day, courting usually takes jdace at night time, as girls slec'}) a})art from their ])arents, though 
often in the same room. The initiativ(' in love is taken by the youths, ('xeept in tlu' case of tlu' 
Kalabits, where it is taken by the girl. A youtli wlio is attracted l)y some girl will Ix'gin by paying 
her visits, and in such cases lu' is spokc'U of among his own pt'oph' as having gone' to si'ek tol)ac('o. 
The origin of this seems to be due to th(' j)res('nting of cigarc'ttes to guests by the women of tlu* house¬ 
hold. A J)ayak will wak(' a girl and offer a presc'ut of some In'lel-nut ('arefully wrapjx'd in a sii ili- 
leaf, and if she acc'cpts this it is a customary sign of eiK'ourageiiK'nt and signilu's that tlu' youth may 
stay and talk to her. After tlu' visit iu' will sometinu's k'av(' und('r lu'r jullow a nocklaca' formed 
by threading pieces of the s('ed of tlu' balong fruit, a powerful-smelling pungent. If tlu' girl faA'ours 
the visits she manages somehow to make the fax'l known to him. 

In a Kayan or Kc'iiyah house, out of customary j)olit(‘n('ss (dgarc'ttes mad(‘ from tol)a('C() wra])ped 
in dried banana-k'aves must Ix' givc'n, and a girl w'ill give to lu'r lover a cigarette* ti(‘d in a pe'cndiar 
manner if slu' desires to express her wish for a long(‘r \’isit. On iinding that his aeh'aiu't's are* bt'ing 
looked upon favourably by tlu* girl he will reyx'at his visits. If eve'rything runs along smoothly tlu* 
girl will draw out with a })air of biass tw(‘C‘Z(‘rs tlu* hairs of his eyel)rows and c'yt'laslu's while lu' 



Hf/thr^nmr(es!>o/2 KA’t AN SF^EAKINCi TO I HE GODS. 

Before taking the omens, the Kayan requests the spirit of the piK to convey the message to the supreme being. At t 
lime with a firebrand he singes the bristles and prods it to keep its attention whilst he is speaking. After having m. 
ivhat he wants to know, the pig is slain, and the liver examined. 


aking. After having nn 
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lies down with iiis head restin;' on her lap. Curious di.sputes will often arise over this episode. 
When the hairs are few a Kayan pirl will tell her lover that some otlier girl has hoen pulling them 
out; this of course is always repudiated. F^issibly he may cotuplain of a headache, in which case 
tJio girl will massage his scaip by winding tufts of hair rotind lier knuckJes and giving periodical 



From “ The J’<( 1/(1 n Trihes of Horm’o."] [Hv fiennhsitm of Afes:>rs. AtocmHUin d’ ('•>, 

POLES ERECIED AFTER A HEAD HUNT. 


sharp tugs. She will also 
play on a sort of Jew’s- 
harp to attract the youth 
to her room. The youth 
will, as his suit advances, 
remain alone with his 
s wee 1 h(^art throughou t 
the night until (‘arly the 
next morning. 

After this stage tlie 
youth pen'suades some¬ 
one to t(dl th(‘ girl’s 
j)arents of his desire' to 
marry. The latter ex- 
prt'ss a surprise' which 
is not always genuine. 
If they favour the match 
the young man prt'sents 
a brass gong or a valu¬ 
able l)ead to the girl’s 
family as a pledge of 
his sincerity, which is 
returned if the match 
is broken off for any 
rc'asons not within his 
control. If tlui parents 
acc(ipt the lover the girl 
will send a necklace of 
beads to her future hus¬ 
band. When the court¬ 
ship has rc'ached this 
stage it is necessary to 
obtain public recognition, 
and this gives the for¬ 
mality to the betrothal. 
.Some friend or relation 


1 he»r pole* arc erected to Bali Flnki, iKc hawk who uave them the Rood omenR pieviouB tclls tllC chief WllO cithcr 
to the expedition. Small pieces of flesh from the decapitated body arc stuck on with wooden f • 11 j • 

pcRs os offerinRS to the hawk. I he skull is huoR on the haneinR end of the long pole on gf\CS SOmC 11 leilClly aClVlCe 
the extreme richt of the picture. pointS OUt aUy objcC- 

tion to the match, in which case he usually takes care to see that the marriage never takes 
place. On the match being favourably considered by the chief, and the parents of each party 
raising no objection, a present, such as valuable beads or brass gongs, both of which are a form 
of coinage, must be given by the future husband, if he has not already done so, as a pledge of his 
good faith. After the engagement the omens are consulted. The cries of certain birds and deer 
heard near the house are considered bad omt'us, and a wis(' person will be sent into the forest to 
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seek ^:;oo(l omens and omens sul’liciently favourabit' to balance any not v(‘ry bad ones. The whistlo 
of tlie trof^on and tlu; cliir]) of the s])ider-iiimter, and a hawk’s flight high in the heavens from 
right to ]{'fl are instances of good omens. Sliould the oirams be j)ersistent]y bad the marriage will be 
post])oned for a year, when the ointms will be consultt‘d again. In tlu' meantime tlu^ youth usually 
leavts the villagt', with tht' par])ost' of tt'sling himself, and he will Ik' on tlu^ look-out for some 

other girl in case he might 
possibly b(‘ wrong in his 
form(‘r choi(*e. If he re¬ 
turns with th(‘ same opinion 
as befoH' and good omens 
ar(' obtained, the marriage 
will take place ('arly, usually 
after the harvest, at a time 
in the month wlu'n thcne is 
a new moon, as this is con- 
sid(‘red the luckic'st time. 
Th(' day prc'vious to a 
Dayak marriages the brid('- 
groom occupies his time ol)- 
taining a pUmtiful supply 
of b('tel-nut and otlu'r palat¬ 
able things for th(‘ gu(‘sts 
to ch('W' during the coming 
cenmiony. 

'I'he Kayan bridegroom 
or his ])eople give co])ious 
presents to the girl’s parents, 
tlu* amount of which vfudc'S 
aC('ording to the social posi¬ 
tion of th(‘ parties. Wdien 
th(‘ marriage' is at tlie house 
of th(' brid(‘, frie'uds of ('ach 
party are invited to tlu' 
wedding and congre'gate in 
the long gallery of the' house, 
l^^arly in the morning the' 
brieU'groe)m, with his best 
man an el a miml)e'r of war* 
riorsin full war-elre'ss, arrive* 
by be)at at the* bride*‘s house, 
anel this even though the 
brielegroe)m lives in another 
house but a few yards olf. 
riu'V all mare'll up to the house*, aiul in some cases place* large* brass gongs, which they have 
breiught with tlu'in, down the gallery at such intervals that the* briele can step from erne to 
anotlu'r. ]\lore'o\’e*r, presents are* brouglit and placed in a hea]) outside* her eloor. Then the 
bride'greiom anel liis part}^ will try to fe)re'e o})en the deior, but arc me't by a party e)f the briele’s 
to repel them, anel a sliam light take's plaex'. This is repeateel seve*ral times, till at last the 
bridegroemi and party enter the* roeim, only, possibh^, to find that the bride has elisappeared 



Hu thr ronrh'su nf \ H.Sr. 

KAYANS CONSUI. I INCi IHF. I .IVFR OF A 

uncirrlnkinc nny imporlnnt rvrnt ihc kttyans talk t« a piR and kill it. 1 he 
answer to tlicir qnestinns is llicn soapht lor in the liver. If unfavourable, they kill one 
more piK to see il they have read the messace correctly, and if this also i« unfavourable 
they usually abandon the idea. 
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Hii //„■ i'oiirtr.-.,, nf \ ( „• J, I.'f,,.,i<\ss :\nL 

WAR-BOM 145 FBFT l.ONCi. 

VI of-bontK of very victrl Irnj'ih afc m«dr by the Ka>nt’S for ottHckinu villages ftoiTu* cii^tancr up the river. T l»cy ate made 
by hollowitic oul a ttirtRle tree-lrunlc, the widest portion Priiic; Bometitnes as rnue.h as seven feel niross. I he boat pii'.tured is an 
exceptionally lon^ one of 145 feel, and is rowed by 10 3 paddles. 

tliroiigli anollKM' door into a room of ono ol her ludglibonrs. .After all trace of tlic bride is 
lost tlie l)ridt‘groom sits down in tlie centre of tlu* room and smokts (dgarettc's. I’n'scMitly 

th(' bride, reltmting, will a})p('ar with Ik'i* girl fri(‘nds, but the l)rid(‘groom (akr'S no notic'c' of 

her. Now is tlie tinu‘ when tlu‘ dowry of tlu' bride' is arnmgi'd, and |){'rha})S more gongs will 
be ad<led to those aln'ady lirought as part ])ayment. ,A pig is kilk'il, and if the ('iitrails show 

lavoiirabU' signs its lilood is sjirinklt'd over tlu' whole asst'mbly by a Davofi-iJi, who at tlu' same' 

time blessc's tlie young couple and wislu's them good fortune and many children. J-Jridi' and 
]>ri(k'groom thi'ii step fiom gong to gong seven times, aft(‘r which the ci-remony is (’ink'd, 
('\ce])l for a feast in tlu' ('veiling. 

Sonu'tinies in (’as('s of elopement the girl will be s('iz('d and carried off by the bridc’groom in a 
similar manner as was customary foniKTly, wlu'n marriage' took jilace 1)V ('apturi’. 'riu' lirick'groom 
and his party will row off with tiu' girl, dosc'ly ])ursued by the followc'rs of the bri(k‘'s p('o])k'. H(' 

and his iolloweis will k(’(‘]) throwing oul valualik' goods on tlu’ bank to indiK'e the pnrsiH'is to 
take tlieni and so hinder their advaiu'e. d his will continui' until the pursuing Jiarty think tliey 
ha\(‘ S('cured all tlu' liridegroom’s |)ossessions, when Ik* will usually 1>(‘ allowi'd to go in ])(‘a<'e. 

.Aftc'r th(' marriage* the* man lix'cs witli his spouse in the^ rooms of his father-indaw', for it is 





- 


Jill l/n- ciiiD'fi.sfi o f ] 1/'''- -1. H . yii wriihiiin, 

A TABOO SIGN. 

A rattan stretebed aefona the rivrr to sbow' lhat the propic want to b<* Irft alone, either on acrount of illnrs* or bccauBC 
they arc out camphor-BcekinK, which i» a secret trade amonKBt the PunanK and Kayans. Each artit Ic slrunR has some meaninK 
which id understood by ail the surroundintr tribes, and the quarantine is strictly observed. 
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generally stipulated at the time of the marriage arrangements that the young couple shall have a 
room in the house. Hen' they remain for the first few years of their married life, during which time 
the husband works in the fields and generally helps his wife’s parents. After a year or so th(' couple 
will accjuire a room and set up for themselves in the house and village? of the husband. 

As opposed to the Kayan, in the marriage? between Punans, the husband joins the wife’s 
ce)mmunity, usually fe)r life. ]Vle)ree)ver, no j)ayment is maele to the parents of the bride, though it is 
usual te) give some small present e)f tobae'co. 



tiy (hr courtt'sy of] {(^/otr/rs J/o.s<\ 


SMOKED HUMAN HEADS. 

After an attack lias been made on a village the heads of those killed are hacked o.4^, placed in the boat, and slightly 
smoked. 1 here arc two plausible reasons for this custom of taking heads, the one being that the hair is used for the orna¬ 
mentation of the sword haridle and shield, the other that it arose through the custom of sacrificinK slaves at the death of an 
important person so that their shades might minister to the deceased in the next world. It would naturally appeal to the 
relations to secure the head and the death of an enemy rather than one of their slaves. 


DEATH AND liUklAL CUSTOMS 

Amonc, Kayans and Kenyabs cases of illness, to which no caii.se can l)e attributed, are put down 
to tlie ('vil influences of some* Toh, and madness especially is attribute'd to this, and the nu'thod of 
cure is usually tlie ('xtraetion of the Toh from the body. When the illness thn'atens to (‘iid mortally, 
the Kayans hav’c tlu* idc'a that the soul of the sick pc'rson has left his body, and nu'ans have to be 
taken to pe'rsuade it to return. This is effected by the aid of a Dayon^^, or professional soul-catcher, 
who is generally a woman called by divine request in a dream to take* up the profession. 

If, as is usually tlie ('ase, slie finds that the illness is caused by the soul leaving the body, it is 
lier duty to go into a trance so as to enable her soul to go after the soul which by then is considen'd 
to be well on its wav to the aboth* of departed s})irits, and persuade it to return again to the patient. 
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/''roll) “ Thi‘ T)\ht's o f Hornfo," hfi Chnrh's [Hu fji rmissiou <>f Afussrs. Mnt'inilhni «t’ (■(>. 

KIRE-MAKING BY FRICTION. 

VI hen tile Knyans are nnminsr a rhild. or enKHRcd in any apecinl ceremony, auch as coinK on the war-path, matthes may 
not be used, and fire must be made by drawing rattan backwards and forw'ords on a piece of soft, dry wood. 

'I'luTt: is a solt'inn cenMiiony coniUTtt'd with tliis, in which tlie I)ayoni> walks to and fro in the 
midst of a (drclc of relatives and frit'iuls, while the ])atient is })Iaced in their ('entrt.' in the long gallery 
of the Ifonst'. (ScM* illnstration on ])age 222.) 

C'hants and et'rtain formulas of jtrayers to Laki I'cnangan , or in tlu' case of a woman l)oh Tenangmu 
are uttered |)eriodicidl\' by tht' Davoiig witli ('losed eyes, to wliich the cin'le of friends add their 
“ amen ” in a det']) chorus, with the words “ I^ali Davoitg." 

Tht' gt'sticulations and utterances of \]w Dayo}ig during this ceremony are supposed to represtnit 
his or litT own soul’s wandt'rings and tribulations in enticing bat'k tlu^ paticait’s soul, and the 
Dayong will from time to time feign to givt‘ u|) the task as imi)ossible. At this nmiark the ('irch' 
will usually promis(' more pix'sents to the Dayoug if tlie task is aceomplished, in which cas(‘ the 
Dayong will sometim(‘s snc('e('d. 

Having go! tlu' soul i)a('k, tin* Davnng's newt dirhcnlty is to persuade it to re-ent('r th(' body, 
and this is accom|)lished by means of brandishing and gazing at a sword in whi('h sh(‘ is supposc'd 
to be abl(‘ to cat('h a giim})se of tlu' soul. Th(‘ traiK'e hen' ends, and the Dayong will produce 
^onu' .small objei't such as a Hake of rice, suppe^sed to ('ontain tlu' soul, d'liis flake of ric(' is 
pressed on th(’ |)atit'nl’s la^ad and a strip of pahn-h'af ti(‘d round tlie wrist, witli tlie jK'culiar idea 
of prc'venting the soul from Ic'aving tlu* body again. 

Following tliis, a fowl, or in very Ixul cases a pig, is sacriliced, its blood being snu'ared on the 
palm-leaf litau'c'let, and tlu' ceremony ends by certain taboos being placed upon the sick jierson. 
.\lthongh this can have' no niatc'rial effect, then' is no doubt that it inspires confi{lence in the sick 
person, and so in many ('ases has a very beiK'fK'ial effect upon him. 

Often moH' than one' Dayong is appointt'd, especially wlien the patient is nearer death, but should 
this be of no avail, frii'uds and relatives will call tlirough tlu' ear of the patitmt to the soul to return. 

Immediately a j)i‘rson dit's, a drum or a gong is beatc'ii to break the news to tlie departed 
spirit in Hades, the number of beats depending on the social and official rank of the deceased. 
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During the time that the body remains lying in state, a timi' varying from two to ten dax's, it 
is wrapped in the finest clothes and adornment, and a valiiabl(' bead is phu ed under (‘aeh eyelid. 
The corpse is tluni placed in a ('olfin which is taken into tlie gallt'ry, dresseil in its finest dress and 
surrounded by all its ])ersonal property, while articU's spc'cnally prized by th(‘ diHH'ased are usually 
buried with it. Tliere is always a bn' left burning near the c'oftin, and small jan'kets of cooked 
rice and cigarettes are placc'd uj)on it for tlu' use of the soul. bd‘i('nds and r{‘lalions send hundreds 
of cigarettes to their d('})arted ladations, which an* hung in bundks about the ])latfonn. 

During the whole period one or two })ers()ns, who from tinu‘ to time throughout the day and 
night w^ail imacssantly, always remain by tlie side of th(‘ cofhn. (hi tlu' da\' of burial the 
comes and sits l)eside th(‘ cofhn chanting, the i)urpos(' of whit'h is to show tlu' sonl how to find its way 
across the rivcT of death to tlie other world. d'lu'ii the Daveag instructs sonn'oru' to untie thr 
lashings round the head of tlu' coffin, so as to facilitate tlu' exit of tlie soul, for this is tlu* monuMit 
when it is supposed to finally Ic'avt' the body. Two small images an' tic'd to thet'oflin of a ( hief-—a 
figiin' of a woman at the lu'ad and a man at the foot- whic h ajipaia'iitly is a sur\’i\’al of the ('iistom 
of sacrificing slave's to wait upon tfu' send in the othe'r worlel (se'c illustratie)n on jKige 2g,5). The' 
coffin is then let down through the flooring, lu'cause if it were' take'll down tlu' housi'dadde'i* the* 
ghost would more' e'asily find its way liack to haunt the' house', and also be'eaiusc' it is the piiblie 





THE LONG GALLERY OF A HOUSE. 

An averasrc house will contain about 200 occupants ; it is built in the shape of a rectanKir. and is sometimes as much as 
400 yards lonit. The interior space is divided into two portions by a wall running the lentrth of the house, 1 he front portion 
forms a lone gallery which serves as a common room to the occupants, whose abode is in separate chambers, which make up (he 
other half of the house. 
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entrance. Next the' coffin is carried to the river bank, where it is placed in a boat decorated 
with brif^ht-c'oloiired cloths and flags, and paddled to the tomb, followed by boats containing 
mourning friends, who maintain silence the whole way 

The tomb of a Kayan chied, if he has died a natural death, consists of a long log of timber, the 
size of which is according to the rank and position of the deceased, being largest in the case of a 
person of high position. 'I'lu' small end of this is sunk in the ground, and the coffin is raised by 
raftings up to the top of the pole, at which there is a cleft made to fit the coffin, and above this. 



/{y th*' fonrteAy <>/ ] [dharlrs Ilose, 


IHE SACRED CROCODILE. 

1 hr crocodile in considered a friend and a sacred animal by Kayans. and must not be killed. Accordins:ly, when a crocodile 
has killed a human brine, it is caueht and, after brine talked to in a friendly manner with the term of “ erandfather, ” etc., it is 
bound up and allowed to die in a natural manner on the bank. 


again, there* is a large slab with elaborately-carved sides of wood, enclosing the coffin in the cleft 
of the tree. 

The Kayan hangs iipon the tomb the weapons and otht'r belongings of tlie dead person, and in 
the case of the deceased having only a few, his friends or relatives will add several of their own 
possessions. The belief maintained is that the shade of the article is thereby placed at the disposal 
of the soul to be of use to him on his weary way. 

Many of the Klemantans break up or spoil these articles placed on the tomb, their reason given 
being that in the next world everything will be reversed, the whole, broken, and vice versa, but the 
real reason is probably to avoid the temptation of others stealing them. 




By the covrlesy of] {Charlet Hose, It.Sr.. 

DAYAK MAN IN GALA COSTUME. 

Every year or two the Dayaka hold a fraat called Gaivai Auiu in honour of the departed apirita which they believe aurround the 
heada which hanx in their houaea. In thia manner they hope to keep in favour with the apirita and ao have Rood fortune. 
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lij! Ihi‘ r()nr(f\fli of ] {f/wrlrs /KSr. 

PKACEMAKING CERElV10N^ . 


In conclude « pritcr between tribes that have formerly been «t war, it is necessary for each party to kill a pig, wIiOBc 
rpirit is supposed to make known tbe oath to the {jods, and so make it bindinti on both parties. 

ICV'(‘n wilt’ll tlif l)()(ly is disposed of, tluM'e is still a c(M’tain amount of form to he ^one throiit^li 
hv' the mourners at the burial. 'Idiey liavt^ to be purified by beinq sprinkled by tlu‘ Davon^ with 
water in whieh lht' jaws of a sacrifteed pig liave been plat'ed. Wdiilt' the Dciyofif^ is performing 
this act, she utters words, the intent of whit h is to ho])e that the mourners may be spared from evil 
things, 'fhe mourners return in a single tile, passing between a \’-sliap('d stick formed by a cleft 
pole from the toinl); while on their way they place their foot on a live’ fowl, spitting and calling on it 
to keep ofY evil. As may lie imagined, the fowl usually dies long before the* last person has placed 
his foot on it. 

'rile period of mourning is tc’rminated by a liuman liead being brought into thi‘ house, after whicdi 
then^ is a feast and gcmeral rejoicing. Tlie head, or a portion of it, is subsequently decorated with 
the leav(‘s of the silat palm and hung upon the tomb. 

'Fhe funeral of a Sea Dayak Ixang somewhat different, deserves sejiarate mention. At his death 
th(‘ ('orpse is washed and the chest covered with rice, this lattca* act ladng intended to projiitiate 
the gods for any wrong done during life. All tfu* belongings are coll('('ted which are likely to be 
nsc’ful to him in the other world, and he is dres.sed in his most elaborate attire, as is the custom 

of the Kayans. The body is then covered with a white slu'ct and surroundt'd by his mourning 

relatives. At times a professional wailer is hired, who sits on a swing beside tlie head. Now 

and then she will call u})on the different parts of the house, blaming them for not having done more’ 

to retain the soul of the d(‘ad longer, and she generally ends her wailing by asking the sjiirits to 
direct the soul safely to the ne.vt world, 
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In the evening a fire is lit by the side of the corpse, and on the following morning food is given 
to strengthen him for his long journey to the land of departed spirits. The food consists of cooked 
rice being put into the mouth, care always being taken that the pot in which the food has been 
cooked is broken up, as no man may use it after it has been used for the dead. 

As the corjise is conducted to the grave, ashes of the fire which was burning by the side of the 
corpse are thrown after it. This is done to prevent the dead man’s soul being able to recognize the 
house and so come back to trouble his friends. Women are never allowed to accompany a funeral 
procession, but remain behind and raise a dismal wail as the body is borne from the house. 

The funeral procession makes its way to the burying-ground either on foot or by boat. 
Having arrived there, rice is strewn on the ground, being the price paid to Pulang Gan a, the spirit 
who is supposed to own the land, for the price of the grave. A fowl is then killed to propitiate 
the evil spirits. 

The coffins are buried about three feet deep in the earth, never much more, for the Dayak 
has a great terror of dying a sudden death if he treads in the grave, and only makes it as deep 
as he can from without; mon'over, the corpse is burit‘d hurriedly for fear of the unwelcome 
cry of some bird being lu'ard. Jars and brass gongs are placed on th(‘ grav(’, with implements 
(diaracteristic of the occupation of the deceased, and food and drink is also laid at tlu' side, 
and the whole fenced round. On ndurning, those^ mourners who are the last to leave plant 
stakes in the ground to prevent the spirits following them honu'. 



AN OFFERING OF EGGS. 

After recovery from a aerious illness the Klemantans sacrifice an cgjs as a thank-offering to the omen-birds, such as the spider- 
hunter and the hawk. Also eggs are offered to the spirits when boys enter a river for the first time, to gain their favour. 
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'flic third day after burial 
then' is a (us tom for neigh¬ 
bours to carry a chopper, an 
axe, a cup, and take a plate of 
rice and otlu'r food to the room 
lately ota upied l)y the' de¬ 
ceased. 'I'he relatives are bid¬ 
den to leave off weeping and 
to give the dead man food. 

Then tlie window is opened 
witli the chopper and the' food 
thrown e)ut for the bene'fit of 
the. dead man and his spirit 
c:ompanions. After this, the 
relatives, who have not moved 
out of the room, go about in 
their usual pursuits. 

Twelve months or me)re 
after death, a general feast is 
held in honour of all tliose who 
have died since the last Gawai 
Autit, as the feast is called. 
On each of the graves there 
are placed curiously shaped 
baskets, su])posed to represent 
the different utensils of the 
man or woman when alive, and 



//« //<•■ fonrh'M! of] [(Viurlox /lost\ l>.Sr. 

KAYAN COINAGE. 

Old valuable bradt; are used chiefly irj 
weddings and then worn round the hips of 
the women. 


th('se arc intended to eiiabh? 
the deceased to earn his liveli¬ 
hood in Sabayan, the land of 
departed spirits. After this 
feast all mourners cease to pay 
their respect to the deceased in 
tlie form of dowdy clothes, and 
the ordinary garb of every-day 
life is worn as usual. 

Among sonic tribes, on the 
death of a young child who has 
not yet cut his teeth, the body 
is ])laced in a jar and this is 
fastf'iied to th(' branc'h of some' 
tree in the buryiiig-ground. 

The mode by which a s(‘ttlc- 
nu'iit is arrived at by Kayans 
in tlu' distribution of the dt'- 
ceased’s posse.ssions wfu'ii there 
is any doubt as to his in- 
tentiojis is very curious. d'lic 
Dayong is called, who causes 
a small model house' to b(' 
made and plac'cd near the 
chaml)er formerly inhabited 
by the dece'ased. In this, 
cigarettes and food with drink 


are put, after which the Dayong beseeches the soul to enter tlie house and })arlake of the food, and 
tell his wishes. He acts as though listening to the soul from time to time, and after looking in ttu' 



lip tfif courto^sp of] 


lC/i(irlfs Ifoge, /KSr. 


DAVAK CURRENCY. 

1 hear earthenware jnra are the hisrheit' standard ol value that the Daynk has. In some cases they are worth as much as 
£30 to £40 each. They were probably introduced into f3ornco liom Chinn ond Siam about two or three centuries aKo. 






nuthrcourh'iiipf] Hose, /hSr. 

I HE HARVES r FESIIVAL. 

riu' illuBlralion nhowa n Kcnyah woman dant ioK al ihr Harvt-at Festival. 1 he dance is «low and Krareful, the arms 
resemblinR the movcmeiilB of a annke or the flipht of a bird. 
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house will tell the relations that the soul has entered and devoured the feast. It is not supposed 
that the food has really been devoured by the deceased, only the essence is said to have been 
taken. He then turns round to the eager watchers and tells them the wishes of the dead person, 
and it should be mentioned that this decision is usually carried out without further complaint. 

The disposal of the dead by the Kenyahs is much the same as that of the Kayans (see illustra¬ 
tion on page 233). But some of the Klemantans keep the coffin in the gallery of the house until 
the period of mourning is over. During this time the escape of fluids resulting from decomposition 
is carried to the ground through a bamboo tube. The coffin is sealed up with wax, but after some 
time it is opened and the bones removed and cleaned. This is the occasion for a ft^ast. The bones 





Jip the rnnrtesy of\ [Charles Hose, I>.Sr. 

A WAR CUS'lOM. 

When a sood omen has been obtained in view of making a raid, the fact that the party are going to act upon it i» notified 
to the gods by the lighting of a fire, so that the smoke may carry the news to them by means of their messengers, the omen- 
birds. A stick is fixed so as to point to the enemy who are to be attacked. 

are then placed in a smaller coffin or a jar, wliich is taken to the cemetery. Here it is placed in a 
large general wooden mausoleum or else in a hollowed post (see illustrations on pages 232 and 233). 
Sometimes the Klemantans place the corpse in a jar a few days after death. The jar is cracked in 
two pieces at its greatest circumference and the body, with knees tied under the chin, placed inside, 
after which the two pieces are sealed up. When the feast of the bonestakes place, the jar is re¬ 
opened, the bones cleaned and replaced. This latter mode of disposal is also practised by the Muruts. 

KELUaON, SUPERSTITION, WITCHCRAFT AND SORCERY 

For all purposes we might say that the Kayan recognizes three kinds of spiritual powers: Firstly, 
spirits thought of as dwelling in remote and vaguely conceived places and very powerful to intervene 
in human life. These may be considered as gods, and are subjects of much awe and reverence. 
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Secondly, the spirits of living and 
deceased persons, those thought of in 
connection with the omen animals, and 
in such animals as the pig, the dog, the 
crocodile, the fowl and a few others. 

Thirdly, the spirits not falling 
under the above headings, but a 
heterogeneous number which are con¬ 
sidered to surround everything. These 
are sometimes propitious, sometimes 
malevolent-—for example, the spirits 
wliich are thought to surround the 
captured heads hung up in the houses. 

Th(' gods are considen'd as pre¬ 
siding over the different departments 
of their livens. The more important of 
these are : Toh Bid it, the god of war : 
Laki Jit Urip, Laki Makalan Urip 
and Laki Kalisai Urip, the gods of 
life ; Laki Pesong, the god of fire; 
A fiyi Lawaug and Laki Ivong, the gods 
of harvest ; all these are considered 
friendly gods. The unfriendly gods 
are: I,aki Balari and his wife, Oberi^, 
Do, the gods of thunder and storms ; 
Toh Kiho, the god of fear, and Bala- 
naii, the god of madness. Others arc' 
considered neutral, such as Urai Uka, 
the god of lakes and rivers, and Laki 
Kalira Miirei with Laki Jup Urip, 
who conduct the souls of the dead 
to Hades. Over these subsidiary gods 
there is the chief god of all, Laki 
Tenangan, corresponding to the Jupiter 
of the Romans, and his wife, Doh 
Tenangan, who has the care of all 
women. When making supplication 
to the gods the prayers are trans¬ 
mitted to tliem by means of the 
souls of pigs or fowls, one of which 
is invariably killed at the time, and 
are helped by the wafting up of 
smoke from a fire. (See illustiiition 
on page 205.) 

When prayers are made on behalf 
of the whole house, a tree is planted 
with its branches in the ground and 
its roots pointed towards the skies, the 
tree acting as a kind of ladder of 



hy t/if' rourlcsti of] [dhnrlrjf Uonr, n.,Sr, 


A DAYAK WOMAN'S DRESS. 

I hr dress ol the DayaU women Rcneraily consists of a short skirt with 
a pattern of several colours, and, the most conHpicuous thini; of all, n 
corset made of many rattans, upon which are fitted numerous brass ririKS. 



Hfi (hi' nnirli\'iii nf] 


IHE FANAllC DANCE OI KENVAH MEDICINE-MEN. 


[/>/•, .1. ir. yieici'nhiii.'i. 


NX lu-n n ppiBon U very seriously ill it ii* suppoficd that it ii» because hi* spirit hnn temporarily left the body, and a special 
«oul-catchrr is summoned whose duty it i* to attempt to persuade the soul to return attain. The Dayong. to give him his correct 
name, goes through various frantic movements, which are supposed to represent his spirit's journey to overtake the deported spirit. 
Suddenly he will look into his bright sword and wove it, telling the anxious persons around him that his soul has overtaken that 
ol the ill person. At this stage the Dayong produces a minute boll of wax which is supposed to corttain the spirit ; this is 
rubbed on the patient’s head to place it back in the body. A bracelet is then tied round the wrist to tie the spirit in and 
prevent its escape in future. 
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coiiiniuiiication witli tlu' gods. Also a C(MTiiioiiy usually takes place befort' a rudely-carvc'd liguri' 
which stands in front of the house. This hgun^ is not an idol, and is allowed t'ven to rot away; it 
may be considered more of an altar or symbol of their god than an idol. (See illustration on page 2p.) 

The Kayans consider that certain birds and animals art' the conveyers of mt\ssag(‘s from th(‘gods, 
and they take an account of the oimais on all iuiportant matters. When good omens 1 kiV(‘ not bc'c'U 
obtained on the examination of the entrails of a ]Mg or a fowl, more pigs ami fowls wall be killed until 
perhaps a more satisfactory omen is obtained. N.B.- Men will also bi‘ sent into the jungle to 
examine the flight or listen to tlie note of birds. (Se(‘ illustration on ])ag(‘ 208.) 

Sacrifices take' pku'c frequently, th(' pig or the hnvl being the animal slaiightc'nHl. ('ostly 



OMKN-l AKINC;. 


HovinK obtained onirnn from llic fliuhl and wluKtlr of birds, each bird’s rc<oKnition in marked down willi a pcK in Ircuii of 
the hut until » balanee of five favourable omens is secured. 1 be n«eri are not allowed to speak to passers by, and wlien tlie full 
number of omens b«s be<*n obtained they make it known to the chief in the present r of the whole household. 

posst'ssions wall also he given as gifts to Hit* gods—e.g., a woman, on the illm-ss of h(‘r t liild, wall cut 
off lu'r hair. 

As the omen-birds an' considered as the medium of eommiinicfition l)etvveen human l)eings ami 
tlu'ir gods, tlic omen-birds have bf^come the objetd of reven-nee, ami in sonio eases the gods seem to 
have lost their own importance. 

“ J.aki is the term given to old and resjx'c.ted men gt'iKTally, and as tlu' word is apjdied to the 
most revc'red gods there is reason to believe that the Kayan gods are tin* most respected of their 
ancc'stors. Dayaks will sometimes fix in tlie ground a bamboo pijx' leading from tin* eytvs of a. d(*ad 
person, and will make supplication at the grave* through the pijx', aial sometimes ('ven droj) foexl 
down tlie bamboo. 
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All tlic s}>irits of tlio (liinl class arc malevolent or easily offended, and capable of bringing 
misfortune on men and womtui. The spirits of this class are known to Ihe Kayans as Toh, the most 
important of which are associated with the dried human heads which have been taken during some 
raid. They are not supposed to be the spirits of those persons from whose shoulders the head has 
been taken, but these sj)irits seem to drift round and about the heads. They are said to cause the 
teeth to chatter if they are offended, as by neglect in the attentions which it is customary 
to pay to the heads. The heads are thus supposed to be animated by the Toh, and this is 





hit tfi»' ('(iiirtrxii (if] [dniirtvi Hou", 

HUT MADE FOR IHE OMEN-BIRDS. 

Initncdintrly bclorc conmiltinR tltr omfu* « liul is erected to mnrk tbe fact that the people pul themBclveti under the 

protection of the birds. 1 he hut containing tokens of the omens is considered sacred. 

illiistrat(‘(l by the treatment accorded by the people to the lieads from the time that they are 
brought into the house. 

Having dried and smoked the heads in a small hut specially Iniilt, tliey bring them up to the house 
with great rejoicings and singing of the war song. All menib('rs of the village are invited to the 

house, and when everyone is prescTit they abandon all the mourning attin' worn out of respect for 

the dead person in whose honour the ceremony in connection with the heads is taking plac(‘. 

After everyone has clianged their dress, the men carry tlie heads, which are adorned with the dried 
leaves of a palm, to one of the altar-posts which stand between the house and the river. A pig having 
been sacrificed here, its blood is sprinkled over the men, and the heads are carried back to the house. 
Here the men. dressed in their full war attire and carrying shields and spears, perform a peculiar 
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motion called Sega-Iupar. Each man in turn faces his neighbour on eitluT side, the wliole motion 
being carried on in perfect time and rhythm. 

After this the heads are carefully hung u{) with rattan beside those {)reviously taken in w-ar. (vSee 
illustrations on pages 210 and 21J.) 

I'his is followonl by a general feast of th(' whole houst'bold, ('at li loom sup[)lying and killing a pig 
to eat. During the feast piect's of pork art‘ ]:)laced in Iht' mouths of tlu' heads, and borak, tlu' nativ^e 
spirit made from rice, poured into bamboo cups hanging along.side. 'fhe Toh associated with the 



A» iHc firiit titcp in pracrmnUine the Ddyongs «’omc to know the other Hide's inleMtioriM. 1 hry boh about and atl loolishly 
and then return. After (hi» the whole peacemaking party indulge in a sham fixht called Jawa. N^’hen quiet is restored they all 
sit down, drink, and come to terms ns to blood-money, etc. Afterwarrls piitB are killed and their livers examined to confirm the 
previous armriKcment, 

heads an' supposed to come and devour tlit'sc orferings, and although the pork is not matt'rifdly 
devoured, its spirit, if we may so term it, is supposed to b(‘. 

There is always a tire kept alight under th('lieads, so that thev may warm iind (•f>mfortablt*, 
and tlu' greatest respect is paid to them. 

^^'henever Kenyahs have occasion to move into a new hoiLse a sjx t ial hut is built in which the 
ht'ads are stored temporarily, and when all is ready the heads are (ondm ted to the new house* in 
all the pomp and splendour of a triuinpliant return from war. riie Kayans do not rare to Iiave 
more than about thirty heads in tli(*ir house ; accordingly, em moving into a fresh residenee, tlu'y 
take advantage of getting rid of a few superfluous heads. 

iK 
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A special hut is l^uilt not far from the old house, and those heads which they wish to abandon 
are placed in it. 

A fire of smouldering logs is kept burning, so that the Toh of the heads may not notice the fact that 
they are being abandoned. It is supposed that when this fire dies out the Toh, though wanting to 
come and avenge themselves, are unabl(‘ to do so, as they cannot trace their footsteps through 



lapse of time and weather. 
In this way they believe 
tliat the evil effects are 
surmounted by their in¬ 
genuity. 

The Toh of the heads 
are considered to have a 
bcmehcial efft'ct and take 
care of the household if 
th(‘y are properly respected, 
and it is only when througli 
some act of disrespect or 
negku't they are offended 
that they will inflict any 
harm. Th.e Toh of the 
heads are but an instance 
of 'Toll of other objects, 
such as those of the rivers, 
mountains, tombs, caves, 
and many others. In fact, 
e\a'ry locality has its 'I'oh, 
and th(^ people are careful 
to perform all rites neces¬ 
sary to acquire tlieir favour. 
The more distant a plac(‘, 
the more to be feared ar(' 
its Toll, and special rites 
and c(U'emonies are per¬ 
formed by persons going 
there for tlie first time. 
In the same way, a child 
who goes into another dis- 
tri('t for the first time will 
jflace an egg in tlu‘ end of a 
bamboo stick thrust in the 
ground, as a propitiatory 
act. (See illustration on 
page 217.) 


M I.SC'ELLAN KOUS CUSTOM.S 

The mannei in which an important guest is received by Kayans and Kenyahs is rather curious. A 
visiting chief, before landing from his boat, will send his messenger to the village, to see tliat there 
is no taboo upon the house he intends visiting. If a favourable reply is given, he still remains in his 
boat for some lew minutes, and then makes his way to the gallery of the house, attt'nded by his 



From “ The Ffn/nii 7'rJ>t‘j< of JP)rn*'o," Inj (Jhaiirs //ti,u\ \ 1 /If/ j/rrmintn/n //J Alr/ijir'», A/wmilInn <<■ ('o. 

KAYAN WOMAN DANCING Wl l H A HUMAN HEAD. 

Thr women go out to meet the men returning from an expedition, and. taking the head* from them, dance, holding them in 
their hands. The heads are brought into the gallery not less than four days afterwards, a hut being built for storing them in 
the meantime. There are scenes of great rejoicing, after which the heads arc hung in the gallery beside those already hanging 
there. 1 he village then goes out of any mourning in which it has been put owing to the death of somebody of importance. 
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retainers. Neither he nor 
his host litters a word nor 
glances at the other for 
perhaf)s a minute. The host 
fidgets about with his cigar¬ 
ette and gazes at the floor. 
7 'lie guest also does nothing 
but perhaps ck'ar his throat 
or cough, 'rhen someone 
will bring the latter a 
cigarette, after which the 
host will coinmeiicc' con¬ 
versation by some such 
rc'inark as : '' Where did 

you start from to-day ? ” 
when conv(‘rsation is carried 
on in the usual mamu'r. 

All hour or so ha\'iiig 
c'lapsc'd, food is jiroi’ided. 
Th(‘ child will h'avt' a littk' 
|)ork and rii'e on his plate 
to show that he is not 
gri't'dy, and his giMxl breed¬ 
ing ])rompts him to ])rov(‘ 
his satisfaction with th<‘ 
meal l)y Ix'k'hing up a 
tluantity of wind with a 
loud and jirolonged noise. 
H(‘ next rinses out his 
moutli with water, and 
spits it out between the 
floor boards, rubs his teeth 
with his for(‘llng(‘r and 
waslu's his hands. I le then 
takes his cigandttg whiidi 
he has placed behind his 

with Iiilvcr dollar«. rcjoillS luS llOSt 

for an e\(‘ning to In* spent in festivit>\ Aftt'r supper a bowl of rice-spirit is brought, and a cupful 
given first to the host, who drinks it. after pouring a libation to the ornen-lnrds and other kindly- 
disposed spirits. A bowl is then hantled to the chief guest, who smacks his li])s and grunts to 
show his a])preciation of its (piality ; drinking songs are sung, in which all join in the chorus. 



Thf r<igan Tnfu's of Uorto’o 


From] 

DA'iAK CHILDRKN. 

A Dnyok boy and girl arc here «hown dicmicd in their beat clothe* for a ceremony. 
1 he atnys of the girl arc made of rattan covered with small brass rings, and ate ornamented 


.\s previous to exery other im]X)rtant act in their lives, the omens have to Ix' consulted before 
sowing the st'ed is actually conmu'nci'd. A pig or a fowl is sacrificed, and its blood smeared on the 
woodt'ii figurt's which stand before the house. 'Fhen a spet'ially delegated party set out into the 
forest to watch tlu' flight and notes of certain birds, particularly the spider-liunti'r, the hawk 
and th(' trogon. 

While these are being consulted there is a strict taboo on each house. No one except its occupiers 
max' x'isit it. and no mori' tlian is absolutely necessary may be doiu' in the house. During the growing 
ol tlu' padi, xarious charms and superstitious practices an' xvorked upon it, e.g., xxomen will xvax’e 
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charms and a fowl over the crops, at the same tiim' making exhortation to ihv strds and to the 
rats, sparrows, and otfu'r pests of the ('rops. 

If the first gatherers of the crops, who are always women, see or hear anything of an ill- 
omened natuR', they will go back to their house again and stay there forty-eight hours on pain of 
death or a serious illness. Entrance* to tlu' house is forbiddc*!! during a period of ten days after tlu‘ 
corn is gathered. \\'hen tlu* storing is well adxanced there is a festi\’al, dniing which the seed 
grain for the following year is prepared. 

There is also another inte‘resting custom at this time. h'our ditch-skatt'rs are* caught, and 
placed e)n water in a large gong ; the'ir ine>ve*inents are watched by some e>ld man. who 
calls upe)n them te) direct their move'inents; tlu'se he* interprets as elene)ting a ge)oel or bael 
coming ere)|), and at the* same time calls e)n the geal Laki /eeuig te) bring the* se)ul e)f the* padi te> 
their home's. After iuie'e* from the* sugar-eaine is pe)Ureel upon the* wati'i, the \\e)nu*n drink the* 


water, wliile* tlu* beetle's are 
care'fully ])Iaceel bae'k in the* 
rive'r to e arry the* pe'opl(‘’s 
me'ssage*s to I.aki /ceng. 

'riiis is followed by nine'll 
boiste'roiis fun. Hoile'd 
sticky new rice* is made*, 
anel e'ove're'd witli soot l)y 
the* weime'ii, whe) eiab the 
pads u])e)n the* men, ('o\e‘r- 
ing the*111 with sticky, seioty 
marks. Tlu're* is gre*at 
dancing, eluring which the* 
weirnen elre'ss as men, and 
the iiK'H act in imitatiein of 
sucli animals as the* mon¬ 
key e)r the horn bill (se*e' 
illiistratieins on ])age*s 2 \() 
and 231). 'rhe custom 
which lias most interest at¬ 
taching te) it is undoul)te*dly 
he'ad-hunting, anel tliis 
brings us on to the* custeims 
e:onnectful with war. Al¬ 
though the* Dayak has bee*n 
known to take* he-aels just 
feir the glory of eleiing sei, 
this remark canneit be* ap¬ 
plied te) the* Kayan, who 
does ne)t wante)nly engage* 
in bleioelslu'el. The avenging 
of past injurie*s and the* 
necessity of possessing 
heaels for use in furu'ral 
rites e'e)mbined, are* the* 



ge'neral causes for war. 
\iicY a deliberation of the' 


W'hcnrvpr 


NA1IVF. Of BORNEO IN WAR COS1 UME. 

ubtainabir, human hair i* used to dreorate thr shield and 10 render 
eficct more lormidablc when the warrior approaches an enemy. 


thr 
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chiefs, tlu! omens have to be consulted with great formality. I'wo men are appointed for this 
purpos(‘, and set off to the jungle to watch for the sound and movements of certain animals. 
If unfavourable omens are obtained, tins is immediately rej)orted home. Then they watch again. 
(See illustrations on pages 22j and 224.) 

J h(' ])lac(* of observation is determined by seeing a sj^ider-hunter fly across the river, chirping, 
'flicn one. immedialt'ly n'pairs to the bank and a stick about eight feet long is cut so as to form 
l)nn< Ik s of shavings u|)r)n it. It is then stuck in the ground with the end which is out of the 



ground pointing towards the 
enemy’s village (see illustration 
on i)age 220). Meanwhile afire 
is lighted in the boat, or on the 
riv('r's bank, and tlu‘ jK)sition 
made* ck'ar to the spider-hunten*, 
its help being requested. They 
them sleep, and the* lU'xt day 
look out for the trogon a bird 
with a crimson clu‘st and a ve^ry 
shrill note. This is spokeui to in 
a manner similar to that of the 
s])i(l(‘r-hunter on the ])revious 
day. I'hey then sk'eq) again and 
hope* for a favourable dream. 
N(*xt the hawk lias to be 
observed. Wluui this happens 
and a fire is light(‘d, he is 
requested to lly to the left. 

'I'liis })roc('ss again is marked 
by another omen-stick placed 
beside' tlu^ former one. 'I'lien a 
lapse* e)f time is allowed to go 
by, and they await the flight eif 
a hawk teiwards the right. If 
e'verything goe^s along satisfac¬ 
torily, they re])e)rt it to the 
chiefs, whe) then sacrifice a pig 
be'feire the altar-posts standing 
in freint e)f tlui house*, surrouneled 


A KENYAN GOD 


bv their followers. The whole 


Bali Atnp is n Krnyaii uod wlio protects the villttKe aKuinst illness or harm u( 
any kind by wardiiiK it oH with bis spear. Round his neck are tied a number of 
knotted wtrirtKii. each knot representint; an individual, and each strine a family, who 
has at some time made an ofTeriiiK. 


forea* them repair in their war- 
boats te) the spelt where the 
favourable emieris weu'e found 


and re*main there feir twei days, k'remi he're spies are sent eiut, or else the movements of the enemy 
are ase'crtained by e.xamining the liver of a pig. Every man of the party observes certain taboos ; 
they may neit smoke ; beiys must sleep in a crouching position ; fire must be made only by friction 
(see illustration on page 212). The attack is usually made stealthily at daybreak, and a house, 
the object of attack, is surrounded and then set on fire ; those trying to escape if they offer stead¬ 
fast resistance sometimes are able to fight their way through. 

The head is liac ked off of those killed and the party returns home again in great haste, for fear of 
being ambushed or followed. It is not usual for the Kayans to kill a captive, but if they have not 



hv rourtfiiu »/] | /y, . A. M . ytrwrti/ntu. 

KLEMANTAN WOMEN DRESSED FOR HARVESl FESTIVAL. 

TKe women dress in men’s attire at the Flarvest Festival. 1 here is Reneral merriment and all kinds of joker are played, one 
of which is slappins men on the lace with a sooty mixture, after which they run away chased by the men. who retaliate. 
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st'curecl a head they will 
sometimes out off the head 
of a prisoner who is badly 
wounded. The Dayaks, if 
they are able to, take tlie 
lieads of their own followers 
who have fallen in battle 
and bury them in some 
safe pla('t‘, for fear they 
should fall into the hands 
of the (‘ueiny. 

Siieeess in the fray is 
marked by th(‘ boats being 
d('Corat(‘d with })alm-l('aves 
on tile way liom(\ lCv(‘ry- 
oiu‘ shouts a war chorus as 
each \allag(' is jiassed on 
the way, and tliose who 
liav(' taken lu'ads stand up 
in th(‘ l)oat. On tlu' way 
liark the heads are slightly 
smok(‘(l and jilaced in the 
st(‘in of the boat until the 
\illag(' is reaclH'd. I hey 
an^ tluai tak(‘n out and 
pla.(’('d in a specially ])re- 
pared liut, amidst loud 
shouting and elieers from 
tlie wonum and thos(‘ who 
have nunained behind. It 
is this time that the boys 
have to receive' their first 


By t/ir i'uunt'.'iy <</ | [d/Kirlcx U(isi\ /i.Sr. 

Kl.FMANTAN GRAVE. 

In thruc mnUMoIro sonu- ten or more coditiM are plated of the same family, Articlefc of 
value and thinKs in daily ui*e are daniacicd. they believe that the spirits of these ihinRs 
are released in the next world and are o( use to the deceoBed there. 


lesson of war as ])rc'viously 
described. If mourning 
for a chief has to b(' termi¬ 
nated, a lu'ad is ('arried to 
his touil). On returning t'\cryone liatlu's in the river and has wavt'd over him by an old man some 
lea\'(‘s taken off the decorated head, witli a wish of prosperity. Aftt'r not less tlian four days the 
lu'ads are brought triumphantly into the house and man lied up and down the long gallc'ry to the 
sound of singing, stamping and geiK'ral n'joicing. 'i'heu follows a time of m('rry-making, in the 
course of whit'h the women take the lu'ads and pt'rform fantastic dances, finally hanging them 
bt'sidf' the old oiu'S. (Set' illustration on page 227.) 

TIu'H' arc' two possiV)le rc'asons for tlie practice' of taking heads of \ictims. The one' for the 
ornamentation w ith hair of the sword-handU' and sliield. The other, w^iich sc'ems tlu' more plausible, 
is that the custom arose* from the sacrificing of slaves at the death of an important person, so that 
their shades miglit minister to the deceased w'hen journeying to the other world. It would be quite 
likc'ly that the relations of a chief waiuld prefer to slay an enemy rathc'r than a slave, who is one 
of their possessions. 1'his step would be folio wchI by the easier way of bringing only the head to 
the tomb as is sometimes done, and would account for the custom of securing a head to terminate 
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inouriiing. Possibly both the above have each done tludr share' in securing tlie custom of head¬ 
hunting. 

A woman who is ill is persuadc'd to admit that a devil has possesst'd her, and to become a medicine- 
woman. In this manner she becomes cured of her complaint, and at the same time acquires tlu' 
power of helping others to do tlu' same. Whether she is capable or not for this, is determined by a 
(•('reniony called Bayoh. The room where the powerful spirits, who arc' invitc'd to the house', are to 
aj)pear, is (kicked vc'ry elaborately. Mirsic in tlu' form of gongs and drums sounds forth through the 
village, which is repc'ated periodically throughout thc' night and possibly the following night also. 

Medicine-women, gcnc'rally old and unattractive, but gorgc'ously attirc'd, colli'i't in the centre of the 
room. Tlu'U, onc' l:>y one, 
tht'y commc'iice to dance* to 

the time of the music, s 


hissing, and wa\\ing their 
liands al)out franticidly. 
Onc* of them a])proa('hes tlu' 
patient, and gives hc'r a. 
pinang - l)lossom to hold, 
covc'ring lu'r head with a 
clotli. The patient is brought 
to, and sc'atc'd in, a ('one, 
whic h is wliirled round at a 
tc'rrihc spe(‘d. (iradiially all 
ar(' workc'd up to a frenzy. 
'I'hc' s])irits arc* sii|)posc'd to 
be attracted by this, and ask 
the* chief medie'inc'-woman 
why they arc' calling them, 
to which slic' givc's the 
answc'r that thc're is soiiic'- 
one sick. The spirits therc*- 
upon go away to fete'h the 
more' powerful spirit, to 
whom they arc* subs('rvic*nt. 
He is asked by the chief 
medicine*-woman whether he 
can hc'lp them, and if he 
replic's no, then some* otlic'i’ 
spirit is asked thc* same ques¬ 
tion, night after night, until 
the* patic'iit recovers. M 
times the* ceremony is most 
gorgeous, a rattan swing, 
covered with a bc'aiitiful 
cloth, being provided for 
patient and mc'dicine-woinc*n 
to swing upon, and a j)lat- 
form or raft for the recc'p- 
tion of the evil spirit, which 
is floated out to sea. 



Hu (hr i’onrtfitfi of} [Hr. A. U', Siutrnihuix. 

lOMB OK JMf'ORlAM KF.NYAH WOMAN 

1 hr hatB and other Karmrntii which nrr Bern in considcrabir number round the 
srrave conaiiit of thoBc of tfie dcccaBed peraon which ahe habitually used. Some alao 
beloneinK to friends may have been added aa a token of rcapcct. Some of the hats are 
made apecially for a erave, and are known aa ■’ Rfave hata.” 
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Th(» women make uj) and play their part very realistically througliout this ceremony, seizing the 
sick person’s head as a })retence to catch the evil spirit, and it must be admitted that not infrequently 
the ceremony works a cure. If it fails in this object, it serves as an occasion for a feast and general 

hospitality, and so is an exceed- 
ingly popular practice. 

1 'attooing is a general custom 
among the tribes of Borneo, and 
has many significations, according 
to the image tattooed and the part 
of the body on which it is placed. 

'riie chief reason for tattooing, 
in the casc^ of the Kayans, is for 
ornamentation, but it sometimes 
denotes bravery in war and is occa¬ 
sionally used to ward off illness. If 
a man of the Haram Kayans has 
takcm a head he can liave the backs 
of his hands and fingers tattooed ; 
if he has only been party in the 
fray, he can only hav(‘ one finger 
tattooed. As riK'ntioned under 
death customs, a bracelet is placed 
round the wrist to prevent the soul 
from esca])ing again after a severe' 
illness. As this may gel brokeai, 
a tattooc'd pattern is somc'times 
worke'd on instead, and this is be- 
liex’ed also to ward off future ill¬ 
ness. Designs of human faces, 
animals and plants are also tattooed 
on pc'ople. Women before mar¬ 
riage are tattooed extensively, but 
seldom after marriage, as it is ('on- 
sidered immodest; the designs are 
supposed to a('t as torches in the 
next \\a)rld (see illustration on 
})age 200). It is against custom to 
draw the blood of a friend, and a 
present is always given to the 
tattooer to overcome this supersti¬ 
tion, otherwise ill-fortune would fall 
on both families and the tattooer 
would become blind. Tattoo also 
serves to distinguish class ; the lower the class, the wider the lines in the ornamentation. Girls of the 
Long Glat tribe commence to be tattooed when only eight years old, and are tattooed all over their 
body gradually. I'his is done under the belief that a woman who is completely tattooed will have the 
benefit of bathing in the mythical river Telang Julan when she dies, and conse(|uently be able to 
gather the pearls to be found therein. Women who are incompletely tattooed will only be allowed 
to stand on the v’wvr bank, but those who are not tattooed at all will not be able to go near. 



Ihi th*' cunrtesfi of] [ M'. //. Furne.’is [Vnl. 

KLFMANTAN GRAVE. 

T hr coHin i« placed in a r'idtir at the top ol the horizcntal pole, A long: 
alnb is placed over this to form a roof and thus cncloae the coMin. The po*t is 
elaborately decorated with china plates and flaRs. 
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/'V<»w “ 7V<f> fayan JYiini.s i>/ Jiornco,'’ bu (J/tarlrn [ Htj i)ertnism)n of Mes/O's, ManniHan A' (U>. 

SPIRIT HOUSE USED IN BAYOH CEREMONY. 

In cnHr* of moctnegN or srriouit illnfh« the Bnyoli woman hax to prruuadr the Rood spirit to come and turn out the evil 
spirit I he patient is placed in a cone, which i» whirled round with the idea of nmUioR the patient Kiddy. 

( HAPTER V! 

SIAM, liff IP A, (IMA HAM, KM, A. I. 

INTKODIJCTOKN', AND CU.STOM.S RELATINC TO UIKTH AND CHILDHOOD 

The inhabitants of Siam are a very mixed people. Over twenty distinct races are to be found 
within the confines of the country, descended from Mongolian tribes which have at one time or 
another overrun the Indo-Chinese ])eiunsula. 

The Siamese are the result of an early cross between the Lao and Khmer, two of tlu; above- 
mentioned Mongolian tribes, to whic'h cross has been added Malay, Talaing. Cambodian and Chinese 
blood, with an occasional dash of Burmese, Shan, Indian and European also. 

The race lias many artistic leanings. All arc enthusiastic lovers of the drama, while .singing, 
tlancing, and the ])laying of musical instruments are common accomjdisliments. 'fhe people are 
vastly su])erstitious, and arm themselves with charms against every imaginable evil. Provided 
his charms are all right, the Siamese man is fairly courageous, but he will not venture his person 
where the fates are not propitious. 

The features of tlu' Siamese are not prepos.sessing. and are rendered less so by the customs, 
common to both sexes, of wearing the hair standing erect all over the head, and of blackening 
the teeth by the chewing of betel or by the application of a vegetable dye. The Lao ladies 
wear their hair long and keep their teetli more or less white, much to the advantage of their 
ap])earance. 
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The j)rincipal garment of both male and female is a cloth some two and a half feet wide by seven 
feet long, the middle part of which is passed round the body, which it covers from the waist to the 
knees, and hitched in front so that the ends hang down before. These ends, being twisted together 
into a rope, are passed backwards between the legs, drawn uj) and tucked into the waist at t]u‘ 
middle of the back. The result resembles knee-breeches when seen from befort', l)ut reveals a 
certain amount of bare thigh behind. In olden days the ladies wore this garment, whicli is called 
panung, arranged like a skirt. When they took to tucking it uf) is not certain, but tradition 
ascribes tlie birth of the fashion to their being required to personate men in one of the ancient w'ars 
with Burma. The J.ao women still wear a skirt. A belt to kee|) the panuHi; in place is w^orn by 
men, not by w'onien. An ancient rule prescribes a certain colour for each day of the w’(*ek—vSundav, 
ligld red ; Monday, silver grey : Tuesday, red ; W(‘dnesday, green ; Thursday, variegated ; Friday’, 
light bhu‘ and vSaturday^ daik blue. The rustic l>others himself xery little about clotlies, sometimes 


w(‘aring a short muslin x'est in 
addition to the pcniitng, but 
more usually going naked from 
the w’aist up. 'fhe men who live 
in towns aspire to wiiite-drill 
coats of Kuropean cut, cotton 
stockings and pipeclayed shoes, 
which, together w’ith the patiung, 
make u|) an (dfective costume. 
Ofiicials, who foi’iii a large jiro- 
})ortion of the |)o|)ulation of 
Bangkok, are all uniformiHl. 'bhe 
women formerly w'ore nothing in 
addition to the panun^, except 
a light scarf wound round tlie 
body and concealing the l)reasts ; 
l)Ut though this is still the most 
usual costume, jackets and inuch- 
befrilled Euro])ean l>louses are 
now’ worn. The high-class ladies 
also affect ojxmwork stockings 
and high-heeled shoes. A pale 
yellow’ face-pow’der is much used, 
and flowers are worn twisted 
into the hair. Small children 
wear no clothes ex('e])t on special 
occasions, unless the heart- 
shaped silver or gold disc 
suspended before the person of 
little girls can l)e dignified by 
the name, jewellery of quaint 
design is much w'orn by^ women 
and children. 

Wlien a Siamese infant is 
born, it is imrnediate 1 y’ examined 
by learned females for marks 
which may guide the soothsayer 



1 he Karens of Siam are purely spirit-womhipperB. wIiobc ritual takes the form 
of sacrifice, with its attendant feaBtlriK and heavy drinking of stronit rice-tpirit. 
1 he art of divination i* much practised by them, principally by means of the in¬ 
spection of the bones of slauKhtered fowls. I he women decorate their costumes 
with embroidery of srass seeds, wear silver rinKs in tfieir ears, and after marriage 
a blue cloth on the head. 
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in prognosticating its future. It is then left very much to itself, while the mother, stretched ui)on 
a plank bed, is subjected to the heat of a great hre. a treatment which is supposed throughout 
Indo-Cliina to hasten recovery in such cases. When the child is about a month old, its head is 
sliaved ceremoniously, and a horoscope is cast for it by the family soothsayer. About the time 
when it is able to walk, the provision of a name Vrecomes necessary. The soothsayer is again 
called in, and after consideration of the horosco])e and other portents, a name is selected from 

amongst those suitable 
to the year, month, day 
and moment of birth. 

The baby is a 
domestic tyrant. All 
his H'lations are his 
humble slaves, his light¬ 
est wish is law, and he 
is spoiled and petted 
all round. In complete 
nudity he rolls in th(' 
dust or paddles in the 
canal, with the tropic 
sun beating on his fat 
yellow body and shaA^en 
poll. At the age of four 
or so, head-shaving is 
])artially discontinued, 
and his mot tier begins 
to encourage a wisp of 
hair on the top of his 
head, which she twists 
into a tight knot and 
transfixes with a. gaudy 
pin. Shortly after this 
he begins to wear clothes 
and, a little later, is 
sent to school at the 
village monastery-. His 
course of life here di¬ 
verges from that of his 
sisters, who, having led 
an existence entirely 

similar to his own up to this point , have usually no schooling, but begin now to learn the household 
duties which will be their care in later life. 

Between the ages of ten and thirteen the topknot of both boys and girls is cut oh with the 
observance of elaborate ceremony, the occasion being considered one of the most important in the 
life of the individual. On a day fixed by the soothsayer an altar is erected in the house of the parents 
of the child, on which is placed an image of the Buddha, both the altar and the room in which it 
stands being decorated with candles and such ornaments as the family can afford. Around the 
altar are disposed shears, a bowl of holy water, a conch-shell, and other paraphernalia of the cere¬ 
mony, and a stand is placed near by on which portions of food are disposed for the refection of 
the family gods. A sacred thread is passed all round the house under the eaves, the ends of which. 










Photo hy) f ('Mt. 

IHE TOPKNOT CEREMONY. 


In Siam the topknot of both boys and Kirin between the agea of ten and thirteen i« cut off with the obaervance of 
elaborate ceremony. After the actual cutting of the hair, which takea place at aunriae, the child aacenda a platform apecially 
built for the occasion, and ia sprinkled with holy water. This illustration shows the late King Chulalonkorn pouring holy water 
on the head of one of his sons immediately after the cutting of the topknot. 
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topknot. i« clotlipd in finr apparrl ond drckcd with all the family jewela. 
7 he topknot is untwisted and divided into three strands : the most 


honoured Ruest and two aged relatives take each a strand and. as the sun 


rises, cut it off amid an overwhelminR burst of drum-bcaiinB and music. 


entering the house, are placed coin enient 
to the hands of the monks who shall 
attend the ceremony, and whose homilies, 
travelling along the cord, shall keej) 
all evil spirits from interfering with 
tlie proceedings. Tlie ancestors of the 
child are not forgotten, for the urns 
containing the aslies of these are 
arranged on yet another small altar, 
whence they shed a Ixuiign influence on 
tlie scene. 

Outside the house a scaffolding is 
raised, on the top of which is a s(|iiare 
})latform shaded by a cano])y supported 
on four posts inclining inwards and 
drajied with curtains of muslin. A 
tapering structure stands on this ])lal- 
form ('ontaining food to jirojhtiate th(' 
god known as Ketu, the giver of long 
life. 

On th(‘ afternoon of the day l)ut oiu? 
liefore the actual hair'(’utting, th(‘ 
friends of the family visit the house, 
each liringing a ])resent. 'fhe monks 
arri\e later, heralded by the beating of 
gongs, and seating themseh’cs in a. row 
on a raised dais, are regaled with tea. 
After an interval tlie child a])pears, 
clotlu'd in tine ajijiarel, and decked with 
all tlu‘ family jewels (see illustration on 
this page). A recital of ])rayers follows, 
in which the visitors join, after which 
the band strikes u]), tea, food, cigars 
and betel are lianded round, and the 
])arty devotes itself to merry-making. 
'I'he ne.\t day is passed in listening to 
the (exhortations and recitations of the 
monks, with intervals for music, and 
perhaj^s with a theatrical jierformance 
in the exening. 

Before the dawn of the third day 
the monks return quietly to the house 
and a meal is eaten. Silence is rigidly 
})reser\'ed in order that evil spirits who 
may be about shall not discover that 


anything is toward. I'lie child, with head clean-shaven except for tlie topknot, appears just before 
the sunrise ; the topknot is quickly untwisted and divided into three strands ; the most honoured 
guest and two aged relatives take eacli a strand and, exactly as the sun rises, cut it off amid a 
sudden overwhelming burst of drum-beating and music. Tlie food of KiHu is then removed from 
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the platform outside, and the child ascends and sits down upon the vacant spot, when, one by one, 
the relatives and friends go up and pour water from a shell upon the bald head, until child, i)latform 
and all are wet through (see illustration on page 239). A change of clothes is quickly made, and the 
hero of the hour, clad now in the very finest garments obtainable, goes througli the ceremony of 
feeding the monks. This part of the observance is accomi)anied by much music, and is followed 
by final recitations and chantings of holy words and by a sermon. 

The elaboration of the ceremony varies, of course, witli the wealth and })osition of the family 
concerned. The topknot-cutting of a royal prince is an occasion for public lioliday and rejoicing ; 
magnificent buildings are sj^ecially erected for the pur})ose ; liundreds of monks and thousands of 
poor are fed each day; bands of musicians keep the air \’ibrating with the sound of their instru¬ 
ments; theatrical representations and fireworks occupy the nights, and each stage of (ht‘ ceremony is 
witnessed by dense crowds of sightseers. 

After the cutting of the t()])knot the girls return to tlieir houseliold pursuits, and dexeloping 
rapidly into women, soon achieve tlieir destiny by marriage. 'I'he boys continue tlieir education, 



l*ho(o f>p] 17^- 

THE SAND FESTIVAL. 


The Sand Festival has its counterpart in the rush-bcarintt festivals still celebrated in some parts of Enffland. In March the 
people bring sand into the precincts of the temple and fashion it into small pagoda-shaped heap?, which they decorate with flags 
and thereby acquire merit. 

I 

and at the age of twenty or so receive what may Ik; called their confirmation in the Buddhist faith, 
accomplished by the admission of the youth int^j the Holy Order of the Monkhood. 

Buddhism demands that every truly consistent follower should fly from the world to the refuge 
of the Order, and since the vows are not irrevocable, every youth, though intended for a lay career, 
takes them upon himself in order to observe the letter of the Law, and the occasion is one of 
much rejoicing on the part of his relations. Dressed in magnificent clothes, the aspirant walks 
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in pnjcession with his relatives and friends and all the girls of his acquaintance, and after showing 
himself in public, reaches the temple, upon entering which he finds himself before the abbot, 
seated with his monks around him. The candidate sits down on the floor facing the abbot, and 

the congregation arranges itself behind 
him. Presents are offered to the 
monks, the candidate prostrates him¬ 
self three times, and is tlien formally 
presented as a supplicant for admis¬ 
sion to the Order. He is thereupon 
catechized as to his bodily and mental 
fitness, and having given satisfactory 
replies, prostrates himself again and 
implores to be taken from the world 
and admitted to tlie Order. There- 
u])on his name and condition are re¬ 
gistered, and he is publicly stripped 
of his j)rincely clothes and dressed 
in the yellow garments of a monk. 
A begging-bowl is slung on his shoulder, 
a fan is placed in his hand, and 
thus habited, he prostrates himself 
once more and announces audibly : 

“ I go for refuge to the Buddha.” 

” I go for refuge to the Law.” 

” I go for refuge to the Order.” 
Then he takes upon himself the ten 
vows—not to destroy life, steal, or lie, 
to live chaste', to drink no intoxicant 
and to eat only at the prescribed times, 
to shun all worldly delights, to use no 
personal ornaments, never to handle 
money, and to sleep on the floor. The 
abbot then announces publicly that 
the candidate is received into the 
Order, and recites the list of duties 
which he must ])erform and of sins 
which he must avoid. 

At any timcj release from the 
vows has only to be asked to be 
given, when the youth can return 
to the world. Three months is the 
usual period of retirement where there 
is no intention to remain a member 
of the Order. 

CU.STOMS RKL.M'INC; TO COURTSIITI* AND MARRIACJE 

Siamese men usually marry at about the age of twenty, the women at from fourteen to seventeen. 
An old maid is almost unknown in this happy land. The national view of marriage is peculiar in 
that the attendant ceremony is regarded as of very little importance, and may be abbreviated to 



Photo 


A MEAO WOMAN. 

"1 he hcttd-tlrcBs of « Mcno woman is formed of a number of stifT rinus 
of bamboo covered and fastened tojretber with cloth and richly ornamented 
with beads and silvery seeds. Cock’s feathers and embroidered ear-lappets 
complete the head-dress, which is crowned by an arrangement like the 
handle of a basket. 





Photo hfi} {/{. Lem. 


SIAMESE BAIXET DANCERS. 

The SiameiK* arc pasRionatcly fond of mu»ic. drama and dancinK. TKc IcKitimate drama is of very ancient orifcin and ao 
imbued with convention aa to be almoat incomprehrnaible to the uninformed apcctator. A ureat part of the entertainment, 
however, conaiata in pas seal dances portraying love, triumph, or defiance, and ballets repreaenting the array of armies, elopements, 
or, as in this case, the flight of angels 
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Photo hy"] [T. A. (h’rnld Strickland, 

A SACRF.D WHITF. ELEF^HANT. 


1 he reliffioua cult of the White Elephant ia now almoat entirely confined to Siam. All matters connected with their capture, 
installation and education are peculiarly the province of the Court FVahmans, who minister to them when they are ill, conduct 
periodical religious services in their presence for their welfare, and cremate them when they are dead. The elephant is here 
seen in the procession connected with the SwinK Kestival. 

any extent or altogetlier (lis])ensed with. Coliabitation is, in fact, tlui only thing necessary to 
constitute a rnaiTiage valid in the eyes of tlie law. But since parents naturally like to mark the 
occasion of a child’s wedding, some part at least of the ceremony is usually observed, and the whole 
matter is made as formal as possible. The short liair and manlike garments of the girls detract 
much from their charm, and signs of a radical cliange in such fashions are a})parent. Meanwhile, 
however, the style still seems to find favour with tlie young men, for marriages of inclination are not 
uncommon, 'I'hey are not the rule, however, for the greater number aie by arrangement jmrely. 
An aged female skilled in diplomacy is sometimes used to negotiate between families desiring an 
alliance, but it is now becoming the rule for parents to discuss these things openly with eacli other. 
The comparison of horoscopes, which was at one time de Hgueur, is also now more or less neglected. 
The ceremony, if fully observed, takes place in the home of the bride, and lasts for two days. The 
groom is escorted there by his friends with a hired band, makes presents to the family, and is 
installed in a room either in or near tlie house. 'I'he parents on both sides and their friends then 
gather in the reception-rooms of the house and eat, drink and cliew betel, while the capital of the 
youthful pair, to which both families contribute, is counted and discussed. A tray bearing the 
paraj)hernalia lor betel-chewing is at this time ])resented by the groom, and a choir of monks chant 
appropriate formulas. Later on, the bride and groom appear, and kneeling together united by a 
holy cord, ha\ e rice sprinkled upon them and lioly water from a conch-shell poured over them by 
the guests. They are then scjiarated, and the boy spends the rest of the night serenading his 
lady-love with the assistance of his hired band. On the following morning a feast is given to 
the orticiating monks ; spasmodic merriment continues through the day, and in the evening the 
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bride is formall}’ conducted to the chamber of Hymen. The couple live for a time with the 
bride’s family, often until the first child is born. 

Frequently the ceremony is cut short at the point where the groom presents the betelnut-tray, 
the marriage being consummated immediately afterwards. In cases where the girl is of much 
lower social status than the man, it is common to have no ceremony at all, as also when the 
parties el 05)0 together. 

Polygamy, not being directly forbidden by the Buddha, is considered permissible, and a man 
may contract connubial relations with as many women as he can afford to keep ; but the first wife 
can always claim precedence, and usually remains the acknowledged head over all siil)sequ(uil wives. 
As a matron grows old, she often deems it wise to supply her husband with lesser wives, thus making 
home still attractive to him, and at the same time enhancing her own importance as the head of 
a large household. Divorce is by mutual consent and entails division of inoperty, except in the 
case of lesser wives, who can be |)ut away without coni])ensation at tlu' will of the husband. All 
chilclnni inherit, but thoS(‘ of the first wife nH’eiv^e the largest ])ortion. Amongst the peasantry 
a man generally finds one wife as much as lu^ can contend with, and })olygamy is uncommon 
in tliat ('lass. 


ClIST()^^S RKLAl’INC TO DKA'l'II AM) lUJKIAI. 

Til?: nature of the Siamese faith robs chiatli of many of its teriois. When a man is dying his 
thoughts tuiMi rather to speculation as to his next birth than to the horrors of impending dissolu¬ 
tion, and thus his last moments ar(i comforted by the kindly jihilosophy w'hich lias done so much 
to make his life easy. After death, the body is washed, enshrouded in a ('lean white cloth, and 



Photo fill'] [T, A. afraid Strickland. 

IHE SWING FESTIVAL. 

Part of the military proceKidon is here shown on the way to the swinKinK." 1 he men in the front represent doctors 
of the olden time. All types of the army from the past to the present day are shown in this procession. 
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with a coin placed in the mouth for the payment of toll at the gate of Paradise, is laid in a coffin. 
This, covered with black cloth and ornamented with silver-i)aper trimmings, is placed upon a high 
bier, surrounded by candles and objects valued by the deceased, in the principal room of the house, 
where it is watched by friends for one or two days and nights. At this time the relations of the 
deceased are “ at home," and receive the condolences of acquaintances in return for light refresh¬ 
ments. Monks are invited to the house during the watching, and in the evenings sacred recitations, 
somewhat in the form of memorial services, are given. A band of musicians is introduced into the 
house as soon after the occurrence of the death as can be, and this plays at intervals through the 
first days, partly to cheer the mourners and partly to keep away evil spirits. Sometimes women are 
hired to lament the departed, which they do in the loudest jiossible tones. The watching ended, 



Photo htt'] [ 7'. ,1. S( nek land. 


THE SWING FESTIVAL. 

1 lie annual SwiriR Festival i» intrndrd as a tlianksKivinK for the past year’s harvest and iin intercession for prosperity in 
the future. On the ritrht is the temporary pavilion where the Phya sits durinc the swintcinK with his foot placed on his knee. 
His seat is a hamboo roiline. 

the body is removed to the temjile, where it is either cremated at once or deposited until i)iei)ara- 
tions for the ohsecjuies can be completed. Sometimes, however, especially amongst the ujijier 
classes, tlu^ body is kepi in state in the house for a period whicli may extend to many months (see 
illustration on |)age 257). On removal from the house the coffin is passed through a hole in the 
wall, is carried round the house several times before being taken to the temple, and, hiially, at 
cremation the bearers march it round the pyre three times before depositing it to be luiriied. In 
this way the ghost of the deceased is confused as to the direction taken and cannot find its way 
back to the house. 

'i'here is a regular cremation season in Bangkok, when much money is spent on the obsequies 
of persons who have died during the past year. At this time those who Imvv. a body to disjfose of 
invite their friends to a crematorium, wdiich is either at or near a temple, and there burn it with 
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From '' Siatn.'''\ [//« ir. A. (irnham. 

IHE FIRS'I PLOUGHING. 

1 hr prrHidinR official is here seen Eluding: a Eildrd plouRh drawn by Ettily-decUrd oxen thrice round a charmed field, 
upon which rice «erd which has been blessed is afterwards strewn. 

elaborate ceremony on a pyre, the magnificence of which varies with tlie opulence of tlie deceased. 
The rites continue for two days to the accompaniment of music, dancing and feasting. The pyre 
is lighted by the most exalted guest present, and the fire is fed by offerings of scented tapers contri¬ 
buted by tlu' company (see illustration on page 254). The giu^sts receive memorial gifts, money 
is scattered amongst the })oor, and displays of fireworks are given at night. It is a point of honour 
to spend as much montiy as possible, and it often hap})ens that the whole of a man’s estate is dissi¬ 
pated by his heirs in giving him a suitable send-off. 

'Fhe cremations of kings and })rinces are events of tlie greatest importance, and partake of the 
nature of jiublic festivals, lasting sometimes as long as a month, during all which time thousands of 
peo])le are fed daily and entertained at the royal expense. The bodies of royalties are not laid in 
coffins, but are placed in squatting iiosition, upriglit in coyiper urns contained within a shell of gold. 
Each stage of a royal cremation, the ])rocession with the body, the placing of it upon the pyre, the 
lighting of the lire, and finally the collection of the bones and ashes, forms a distinct ceremony, 
which may last a day (see illustrations on pages 253, 255, 256 and 259). The whole Court, clad in 
mourning, the ladies all in wliite with shav^ed heads, is present at each function. Tlie ashes are 
preserved in small golden urns within the palace and are jieriodically made the objects of 
reverent ceremonies. Fragments of the bones of deceased kings are distributed amongst the 
members of the royal family and the more favoured of the nobility. The ashes of the common 
people are likewise preserved by their relations in little urns, one or more of which can be seen 
in most houses. 



MISCELLANEOUS CUSTOMS 


The King’s person is by far the most sacred thing in Siam. The Court etiquette is exceedingly 
strict, and tlie ceremonies connected with the throne, such as the coronation, are all of a religious 
nature, and are strongly imbued with Brahman intluences. The ancient traditional emblems of 
Brahman rulers, such as the trident, the quoit, the umbrella, etc., have from time immemorial been 
claimed l)y the Kings of Siam as their appanages. Among them is the white elephant, without 
which it used to be thought in Indo-China that no king could be genuine (see illustration on ])age 
244). A white ele})hant is in reality nothing but an ordinary elej)hant with the colo\ning matter 
in its skin gone wrong- in fact, an albino. He is not white, Init usually a dirty gre^y, and he 
may have red or white hair, white toe-nails, and a yellow or pink iris to his eye. 

'rwice a year the princess and the noble or official classes throughout the country make oath of 
allegiance* to the King, 'riiis ceremony is called “ Teu A’ef/;?,” or “ The Holding of the Water,” and 
is of ancient origin, having been obsenwed at the Court of the Kings of Brahman India over two 
thousand fi\'e hundred years ago. In Bangkok the rites are ol)served in the ])resence of the King in 
a temj)le adjoining the*, ])alace. Within the ))recincts are gatliered together the })rinces and the 
leading offi(H*is of State*, while l)evond, n|)on the wide lawns of tlu^ outer palace enclosure, detach¬ 
ments e)f cavalry, artille'ry and marines, battalions e)f infantry, anel the whiter elephants are ehawn 
up in the panopl}^ e)f glittering accoutrements and ca|)arise)ns. To the se)nnd e)f e:lrunis anel with a 
fanfare of the^ royal trumpets, the King a})])ears from the inner ])alace seate*d n])e)n a, gildeel throne 
carried shoulder-liigh. A thousand l)aye)nets flash to the re)yal salute ; guns thuneler and the massed 
banels bray out the national anthem as His Maje*.sty is borne* ale)ng the freuit of the tre)e)ps anel into 
the temj)le preicincts. Arrivenl within, the King seals himself and watedies the ('e)urt and the 
offie'eus of Slater walk in two by two, take from a table a. small cu]) e)f wateu* speedally j)repareel for 
the functie)!! by pe)werful Brahman charms, touch it with their lips and retire through an e)nter 
d(.)or. In the pre)vinces the* same; ceremony is enacted before the e)fficial repre;sentative of llie King, 
and thus the wliole country binds itself to the; loyal ohservanea; of the royal ce)nnnanels. 



Nowadays the Royal Barge is only used on state occasions, but formerly the King always used a gilded barge manned 
by fifty or more paddlers dressed in red and trained to work together with the utmost precision. 
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Customs of the World 


Politeness and respect demand that in speaking to royalty a special set of words be used, a 
custom which seems to be due to the conunon feeling that the use of a foreign or unusual word to 
express a vulgar object makes that object appear less vulgar. In other words, as the royal ears 
might be shocked at hearing a spade called a spade, it is necessary to call it an agricultural imple¬ 
ment. This so-called palace language is so comi)lcte that not only are the dog, crow and other 
common or unclean animals expressed by si)ecial words, but the actions of royalty, such as eating, 
sleeping, walking, speaking, bathing, dying, are spoken of in words much more distinguished and 
polite than those used to describe similar actions of ordinary j)eople. 

In the diversions of the Siamese a strong religious influence is manifest. Their holidays are really 
holy days, in so far that they are always devoted to the observances of religion in one form or another. 

Amongst secular pastimes their most popular athletic game is the keeping up of a light wicker 
ball by a circle of young men, who kick it with the instep or side of the bare foot. The ball may 
not touch tlie ground, but may be received on the head or any other part of the body exc(i})t tlie 
hands and arms, whence it is allowed to fall to meet the foot. 

Kite-flying is a pastime of the hot weather, 'the kites are star-shaped and tailless. Duels 



Vholo hij^ lF,rhH. 

THF INS l Al.LAI ION OF A BUDDHA. 


Under the c«notJy of tlie Raily-decorHted raft i*< an ancient ima>?c. •wliich is beiriK taken to a new temple. 1 he Kim? and his 
Court are (ollowinc in ttlatc barKes, accompanied by the people in crafts of every description, while from the banks thunder 
salvos of artillery. 

are held, in which the owners .seek to entangle and break eacli other’s string. Cock-fighting is 
po])ular and is conducted as in other countries. Fish-lighting means watching the contortions of 
two angry little red lish in a basin of water- -a tedious business, but one which seems to afford 
pleasure to many. 

The catching of elephants is a royal sport. Periodically the wild ele})hants which roam the 
plains are rounded up and driven towards a great kraal at Ayuthia, the ancient capital. Immense 
crowds assemble there to see the lierd driven into the kraal and to watch the taking of young animals 
for domestication (see illustration on page 251). Experts mounted on tame tuskers go in amongst 
the herd and deftly pass the noosed end of a long rope round the hind leg of the st'h'cted animals. 
A noose having l)een apj)lied, the end of the rope is made fast to a post and the captive brought 
up standing, when his frantic struggles cau.se much delight to the onlookers. The process is repeated 
until the required number have been caught, and these are afterwards bound to the tame tuskers 
and escorted, lighting to th(‘ last, to the stables. 'Phe herd is then driven out of the kraal into 
the o|)en, where, shepherded by the tame tuskers, the frightened brutes are chaffed and teased by 
the crowd. 'Phis usually ends in tlie death of some foolhardy person, who, in sliowing off before 







WILD ELEPHANTS 




Nowadttyi* a nobleman, uaually the Miniater of ARricuhure, rcpreaents tlic Rinf? ut ihe Pek or Firttl IMouchin'?, which is o 
ceremony lo propitiate the spirits interested in agriculture and to receive from them a forecast of the coming harvest. The 
official is here seen on his way to the charmed field. 


the multituch^, gets too near tlie lierd and is canglit and tram])led on by an infuriated beast. With¬ 
out such an ineidenl the sport is not considtn'ed eom])lete. The King and his Court watch the pro¬ 
ceedings from a royal box on the toj) of the walls of the kraal. At the end of the operations 
the herd is released, and the })eople ndurn home. 

1 'he gambling lionses of Bangkok are thronged day and night. The game played is sim])le. 
The l)anker sits on the floor at the edge of a largt; circular mat divided into four numbered segments. 
The players sit round the edge of the mat and ])lace their money on such segment of the circle as 
they fancy. An openator places on the mat a heap of cowrie shells taken at hapliazard, and begins 
to remov(; the slu^lls from the hea.]) four at a time. Wlien the last group of four has been removed 
tlune must remain cither none, om^, two or three shells. The ])layer on the segment of the mat 
which bears the number of the shells left, wins a sum equal to twice that staked. The money on 
th(' other segments is sw(‘pt up by croupiers with long rakes. It is also possible to bet on the last 
remaining shells being odd or even in number. Pawnshops cluster round the gambling-houses and 
drive a roaring trade. lu'ery day men arrix'e from the country who, in consequence of some 
dream or other j)ortent, arc^ pr(q)ared to break the bank and are heavily backed by their rural 
friends. 'I'liese heroes nearly always meet swift disaster when the bank sweeps up the village 
savings on last year’s cro})s. 

Dam’ing in Siam is in accordance with the traditions peculiar to the art throughout Indo-China, 
that is, it consists of posturings with bent knees and outstretched, wreathing arms and slow 
shufflings with ihe flat of the foot, while its more violent manifestations are huge leaps, thumpings 
with the heels and posturing in s])read-eagle attitudes. Dancing on the toes and pirouetting are 
quite unknown. The art is intimately connected with the stage ; in fact, it is the medium, almost 
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more than speech, of interpretation of stage plays. There is no human emotion wliich cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by it. Efficiency recpiires an extreme suppleness of body ; but as nearly all Siamese appear 
to be double-jointed, this necessity presents no difficulties either for professionals or amateurs. 

The legitimate drama is a mass of tradition and makes no attempt to represent tlie actions and 
thoughts of men as they are. The stock ]days, which are also the most pt)pular, are classics from 
Brahman mythology. The costumes worn are the jewelled and spangled eccentricities ascribed 
by tradition to deities and to royal personages of old (see illustration on page 243). All possibility 
of facial expression is l)arred to the principal performers by the thickness of a whit(‘ paste applied 
to the features as a cosmetic. An intense gravity sits u})on all except the clowns, who, with faces 
an naturel and simply clothed as modern peasants, intervene in the most sacred or heroic passages 
with comic dialogue full of to})ical allusions. The serious male ])arts are all taken by women, but 
there exists a })articular branch of the art in which male and female })arts are all j)laye(l by men. 
The stage is usually oval in shai)e, and the audience sit all round it, exet'j)! at one end, wliere there 
are two entrances. Small companies of strollers, of which tlun*e are many, are accustonuHl to do 
without any “ behind,'’ changing their clothes, when necessary, in the |)resence of tlie aiidieiuan 
Shadow ])lays and marionette shows, in which tlui dialogue is tlie most important part, are also 
institutions of the country. Of late years tlieatres on the Euro])ean model have been constructed in 
Bangkok, where plays ada})ted from Euro|)ean sources are produced. 

RKLICIOr.S AND SU lU'-kS'l'I'l lODS CUSTOMS 

If the Siamese desires future happiness he must make merit in this life, and tlu* most a])])r()\'ed 
way to do this, short of ndiring to a monastery, is to make gifts to the monks, which may take 



rhoio hy \ 1 

A FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


The gilded car containing the body of the late King and surrounded by the royal umbrella, fan and other regalia, is here 
shown on the way to the crematorium. People of all classes for many hours filed past the fire, into which they threw scented 
combustibles and tapers as a last offering to their King. 
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Customs of the World 


any form, from a magnificent monastery all complete to a little boiled rice. Days and seasons are 
set apart for the exercise of particular forms of this well-doing, and the people combine much pleasure 
with the duties they accomplish at such times. 

Four days in each month are holy days, when people go in their best clothes to the temple 
witli small offerings, and the beginning and end of the Buddhist Lent are occasions of similar 

observances. In April the birth 
of the Buddha, and his death, 
which occurred on his eightieth 
birthday, are celebrated by three 
days’ services at the temples, 
with fireworks, illuminations and 
theatricals at night. In October 
all tlie world is busy presenting 
clothing to the monks, this being 
the 'hot Krathin, or “ Laying 
down of the Holy Cloth,” the 
chief Buddhist festival of the 
year. This holiday lasts about 
a montli, at the end of which 
time an enormous amount of 
money has bcien spent on yellow 
cloth, each monk has received far 
mor(^ of it than he can possibly 
use, and th(‘. whole nation, from 
the King downwards, has made 
a lot of merit and liad a. good 
time. The royal ])roc(Jssions t(^ 
tlu! tem|)les by land and wat(;r 
at this season presimt gorgeous, 
spectacles for the delectation of 
holiday-makers. 

In February falls the Prabaht 
festival, when tlu‘ people go 
on pilgrimage to the hills some 
distance from Bangkok, ther(‘, to 
worship at a temple built over 
what is su])pose(l to be a foot¬ 
print of the; Buddha, 'fhough 
, tliis is over four feet long, and 

Photo bki^ [A’. 

A CREMATION CEREMONY. resembles a bath rather than a 

This illuBlrntion shows ihr sacred flame* from the temple beine irrtroduced to footioriut it is COllsideied Ull 
light the fire concealed behind the screens at the cremation of a Siamese noble. The ^ ’ 

ashes are preserved and periodically made the objects of ceremonial reverence. objcCt of mUCll SailCtity aiul of 

peculiar efficiency in assisting prayer. When the moon is near the full, excursion trains take the 
pilgrims to the shrine, 'riirough the following few days they throng the steps leading up to the holy 
spot, bringing offerings of toys, pictures, clocks and other quaint objects bought in Bangkok, and 
sticking gold-leaf to every a^’ailable space on the walls of the temple. The nights are given uj) to 
scriptural readings, merry-making and flirting in the light of the moon. In March a ceremony 
is observed which has its counterpart in the ancient nish-bearing festivals of some old churches in 
England. Clean sand used to be s])read in the precincts of the tem])les. The people brought it 








I- ' ^. 

Photo hy'] [II. LfJit 

THE FUNERAL PYRE OF KING CHULALONKORN. 

The cremations of Kines and I^rinces are events of great importance, lasting sometimes as long as a month, during which 
time the people are fed and entertained daily at the royal expense. The whole Court, clad in mourning, attends each cctcmony. 
The ladies arc dressed ail in white and have their heads shaved. 
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There are regular cremation veasoniii in Bangkok, when much money is tipenl on the obwequics of persons who have died 
during the past year. At this time those who have a body to dispose of invite their friends to a crematorium and there burn 
it witli elaborate ceremony on a pyre, the magnificence of which varies with the opulence of the deceased. 


and tliereby made merit. Sand is no longer used, but the j)eople still acquire merit by bringing 
it, and now fashion it into small })agoda-sha{)ed heaps, which they decorate with flags. 

Other festivals of religious nature kept by the Siamese are either Brahmanical or have to do 
with plain spirit-worshij). In April occurs the Songkran, called after the Brahman god who comes 
to earth to inaugurate the new year (old calendar). A few days before the new year is due, the 
presence of this god on earth is announced by the Brahman priests attached to the Court. There¬ 
upon the whole populace sets to work to pour libations on the earth, and, from that earth, turns to 
those lield in reverence and waters them also. In the palace the ceremony is observed with 
solemnity, the earth and the King being gravely sprinkled with holy water by tlie Brahman ])riests, 
but elsewhere the ceremony assumes the form of a game of water-throwing, in which tlie young 
women take the lead and disport themselves until they and all who come near them are all (juite 
wet through. Announcement of the re-ascent of the god to heaven puts an end to the frolic. A 
great propitiation of the Spirit of tlie Kiver is held in October and is called Loi Kratong, or “ The 
floating of the Baskets,” because baskets containing offerings are then set adrift on the river. At 
Bangkok the rites are observed at night, and each basket being illuminated, the whole river is soon 
a mass of twinkling lights, the ellect of which is enhanced by a display of fireworks. 

The annual Swing festival is of very ancient origin and is intended as a thanksgiving for the 
past year’s harvest, and an intercession for prosperity to come (see illustration on page 245). This 
is apparently another celestial visitation, a nobleman disguised as the god Indra controlling the 
celebrations and marching in procession from a distant temple to the square where the great swing 
stands. The swing is about one hundred feet high and the ” seat ” is a platform suspended fifteen 
feet above ground. A tall bamboo is stuck in the ground near the swing and upon it is fastened a 
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small bag of coins so placed as to be within reach of the occupants of the swing when the latter is 
in full motion. On the arrival of the god at the swing a huge crowd presses in and confines him and 
his satellites to the middle of the square. Four persons whose costume indicates connection with 
rain-gods are hoisted to the swing and begin to move it by pulling on slack ropes which hang from 
the top. When suliicieiit impetus has been gained one of them reaches out and grabs at the bag 
of coins with his teeth (see illustration on page 247). If he gets it the people roar witli delight. If 
he fails they groan. The affair seems to be the settlement of a wager made between Indra and tlu* 
rain-gods, which latter win when the coins are secured, but the original meaning of the rites appears 
to be more or less lost. 


The Rek Na,” or “ First Ploughing,” is a ceremony ordained to propitiate the spirits interested 
in agriculture and to receive from them a forecast of the coming harvest. It also inaugurates the 


})loughing season by an official 
turning of the first sod. At 
one time tlie King performed 
the ceremony himself, but it 
is now customary for a high 
official, usually the Minister 
of Agriculture, to reju'esent 
liim (see illustration on page 
252). This official guid(is a 
gilded plough, drawn by gaily- 
ca})arisoned oxen, thrice round 
a cliarnuid field on which rice- 
seed, whicli has been blessed, 
is tliereafter strewn and im¬ 
mediately gathered up by the 
peo])le, who l)elieve that if 
mixed with their seed these 
grains bring good crops (see 
illustration on page 248). 
Food grains of v^arious sorts 
are then })laced befon^ two 
bullocks and it is l)elieved 
that crops of that ])n)duct (.)f 
which they eat the most will 
be poor in the coming year 
and therefore not worth culti¬ 
vating. The ceremony ends 
with a pronouncement con¬ 
cerning the prospects of the 
opening agricultural season. A 
good deal depends on the way 
the “First Ploughing” is 
accomplished, and even the 
officiating Personage usually 
has enough superstition linger¬ 
ing about him to feel disgusted 
if his ministrations are inter¬ 
preted as portents of evil. 
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TJie vSiainese believe the entire universe to be overrun by s})irits of various sorts, from t]ie mighty 
kings Of tlie heavens and hells, Brahman gods these, masquerading in Siamese cosmography, to 
little elves who live under the eaves, goblins who tickle the eliildren’s toes at night, and others of 
similar humble condition and ambition. Each river, mountain, lake and cliff has its spirit ; the 
rocks, streams and trees are dryad-haunted, while the abodes of men, their fields, gardens, cattle- 
pens and other belongings are simjdy infested with sprites. On the verandah or in the yard of every 
house a tiny doll’s house is set up in which a spook resides, who, in return for suitable proi)itiations, 
protects the household from the mischief of other sjhrits, but who, if neglected or slighted, may 
visit it with various ills himself. 

All spirits are inherently malevolent, but most have a weakness for something or other and can 



riic candidate (or the monkhood is, on admission, stripped of his KOfKCous robes and dressed in the yellow uartnenls of a 
monk, a beguinB-bowl is slung on his shoulder and a fan placed in his hand. Thus habited, he makes a profession and takes the 
ten vows. 1 his illustration shows the present King, when Crown Prince, giving an address during his term in the monkhood. 


l)e ])lacated by offerings which ]deas(^ tlieir tastes. Some, however, arc difficult to propitiate or are 
easily offended, and it is to the anger of tliese that nearly all the mislortunes to which man is liable 
are attributed. Floods, storms, earthquakes, all sorts of accidents and all diseases, are implicitly 
believed to be ca\ised by some s})irit. Cities and palaces are guarded against these by \'aliant ghosts 
manufactured in the good old days by the simple process of cutting the Throats of a few healthy 
individuals and burying tlicir bodies in likely spots under walls, in doorways and elsewhere, whence, 
kejit ill good condition by the frequent offerings of the pious, said ghosts emerge to do battle with 
marauding s])irits. Tlie private person, however, can ill afford a guardian of such calibre, and 
for liim soothsayers, witch-doctors and similar practitioners exist. The whole tlieory of Siamese 
medical science is based upon the casting out of devils, such herbal mediednes as are used hy the 






I*hnt(> hii] ( /{. 

A RO^AL LVING-IN-SIATE. 


1 Kc body of ilip lute Kiuk Cfiulalonkoin, placed in a Koldrn urn, remained for many montbo in on tf>e top of a beautiful 

i^olden pyramid in one of the principal toomv of the palace, where frequent serviceM were held. 1 hr bodies of Royaltic* are not 
placed in a coffin, but are placed in sittincr position within copper urns contained in a shell of Kold. 
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Customs of the World 



DurinR the dry senMon n monk pursues the life of a mendicant, carrying little 
with him hut the large white umbrella which serves as a parasol by day and a tent 
by night. But when in residence services are held twice a day in the temples 
attached to the monasteries. 


faculty (and these are both 
many and good) being supposed 
to have effect on account of a 
mysterious power over witches, 
goblins, etc., rather than l)y 
medicinal virtues. Most physi¬ 
cians, howT.ver, rely as much 
on s})ells as on drugs to cure 
their patients. Music, dancing, 
frequent bathing are common 
prescriptions for most diseases, 
while the practitioner often 
attempts to remove the evil 
by blowing, spitting, waving 
green tree-branches, or whis¬ 
tling, The sale of charms is 
a source of income to the 
apothecary, though his trade 
is a good deal interfered with 
by the activity of Buddhist 
monks as devil-dodgers, an 
occu])ation forbidden to them. 
Tliough tlu; Buddha taught 
that the power of s])irits is 
mere illusion, the Siamese is 
not likely ever to desist from his 
su])erstitions concerning them, 
but, keeping his Buddhism for 
fine weather, will always solace 
liimself with, incantations and 
propitiations when caught in 
the storms of life. 

We have seen how great i\’ 
religion colours the life of tlu; 
people, and there is, in fact, 
so much of it that the result 


could not well be otherwise. It exists in all sorts of forms, from the most ])rimitive liillman’s 
vague imaginings induced by the sound of thunder or the presence of disease, to the high meta- 
j)livsical abstraction of the advanced Buddhist philosopher. The mass of the people, however, 
occupy a position midway between those extremes, practising a faith in which spirit-worship and 
Buddhism meet and qualify each other. The Buddhist veneer is tlu* most conspicuous part of the 
blend, but ])robably exercises less real influence than does the more ancient worshi}) of spirits. 

The Buddhist monk is simply an individual who has retired from tlie world to a\’oid sin and 
to acquire merit. He has no mission to minister to mankind, and does so only to acquire merit 
for himself. The sinful laity who have not strength to renounce the world may, however, acquire 
merit by supporting him and may thus hope to reach his level in a future life. At first the monk 
was a mendicant, dressed in rags, who lived by alms and had no settled place of abode. Now he lives 
in a comfortable monastery, has clothes of good material and often scorns to eat the scraps and 
coarse food for which his oath compels him to go out and beg every day. The monasteries, however, 
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are under systematic control and have strict rules of life which permit no idleness to the inmates. 
There are degrees of learning which can only be obtained by continued study and whicli lead to 
the higher positions in tlie Church. The monks seek to keep their minds from worldly things by 
meditation, and various abstruse subjects arc laid down by rule for llieir consideration during the 
solitary hours they pass in their cells. In the dry weather, howex er, the monastic life is suspended, 
and in place of meditation, the monks adopt the ancient mendicant life and wander from place to 
})lace, often covering great distances before the return of tlie rains sends them back to their 
monasteries. They carry little with them except a large whiter umbrella, wliich ser\’es as a parasol 
by day and a tent by night, and depend entirely on the alms of the ])ious for all else. Numbers of 
them can be seen at any time during the hot season tram])ing across the dry ])lains in single file, 
and the railway lines arc favourite routes where there are no roads. 'Fwice a day, wlien in residence', 
the monks hold short services in the tem])les attached to the monasteries, and on holy days the head 
monk or abbot preaches from a seat at the foot of the image of the Buddha there. (See illustration 
on the opposite i)age.) 

If a Siamese becomes rich he builds a monastery, a temple or a |)agoda, and thus ])laces a 
big item of merit to his credit, and even though such building bi; entirely sui)(u*fluons th(‘ 
merit is assured. The repair of such a building erected by some otlun- person does not a])i)eal 
to the merit-maker, who fears that in spending liis mont‘y^/on another man’s work lu; may be 
only adding to that other’s stock of merit. 



EAR-BORING CEREMONY -BURMA. 

The boriiiK of the ears in the first great event in her life that the Burmetc woman remember*. She is the central point ol 
interest in a crowd of friends and relations, and a band plays to drown her cries. A professional car-borer sits ready at 
hand for the operation, waiting for the auspicious moment, which is announced by the astrologer after an inspection ol 
the girl’s horoscope. 
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HLIRMA. By SIR GEORGE SCOTT, K.CLLE. 

CUSTOMS kKLATINC; 'JX) lUkTH 

The coming into the world of a Bunnese infant is a very harassing and distressing alfair for the 
mother, and the formalities vvliicli old national custom insists on are so l)urdensome that it is 
not astonishing that Bnrmest^ 
families ai’e seldom large. 

When travail begins it is 

imperative that the woman, ^ 

or her mother, or a woman 
friend, slionld make an offering 
to a soi't of goddess, Lucina, 
called the Lady of the West. 

The Western Palace in royal 
abodes was aLvay-s tliewomen’s 
(|uarter, whicli, no doubt, 
accounts for the title. The 
offering consists of a m(‘.asuni 
of ri(a', a four-aima. bit (about 
twoi)enc(F lia.hpenny) and a. few 
heads of gai'lic. These must 
l)e accompanied by the words: 

“ ()j)en wid(‘ tlu^ gates of life, so 
that the new l)eing may come 
in. Pain and sorrow |)ass away, 
and may joy ])e long lasting.” 

The woman tluni lies down 
oil her mat. A silver coin, 
whic'h must be either a rii])ee 
or an eight-anna l)it, is us(‘d 
during the operation, but if 
these are not axaiilabh.', or if 
the family is too ])oor, a billet 
of lire wood is tlu*, only sub¬ 
stitute allowed. Tlie coin is 

the i^erqnisite of the rnidwihE [/c ^ 

The knife used is brought for i esiival eageanis. 

this special inirpose, and after- , ''...rc.an .nllucnc. I.a. mad. a..if f.H a. .h. Burm... (.Mival. a, ,1.. 

r Ilf bt-KinniriK of ll»c year and «t ll»e end ol I.enl. instead ol llie old spires earned by 

wards thrown into the ashes men «nd loaded with pre«rnu for the monlcH. they often have ilisplnys whii h Hut'.i'esl 
of the fire f ord Mayor’s show rather than Buddhist mythology 

From this moment the troubles oi tlu; mother begin. Sh(‘, has immediat(dy to set about g(‘tting 
the goodwill of the Lady of the W(;st. She takes some uncooked rice in the jialm of lier hand and 
bows to the west and says : ” Don’t scare me ; don’t fluster me ; don’t do nn; any harm ; don’t 
take my breath away.” The rice is then sprinkled ov^er a low wooden cutty-stool, which is v(My 
much used by her for the next week. All ventilation of the room is stopped. A roaring lire is 
kept ujy no matter what time of the year it may be. I he young moth(*r is smeared all over with 
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turmeric three times a day. Site has a hot bath daily and is shampooed after it and swatlied up in a 
cloth eiglit or nine feet long. Five turbans are wound round her head, with the idea that this will 
])rcvent her from getting headaches, and she has to drink saffron and salt dissolved in hot water. The 
saffron and salt are made up into balls about the size of a cobnut, and there are three of them : 
one for llie l.ord (the Buddha) ; one for the J.aw ; and one for the Assembly (the Holy Order of 
Monks). All this, however, is preliminary to the main ceremony, which consists in roasting 
before a blazing hre, the “ well of lire.’’ .Special kinds of wood are used to make up the ftre, but 
these are details that do not interest the woman so much as the fact that bricks are introduced 
to ensure a steady heat. The tire remains there ])ermanently, but once a day .she is seated in front 



[A*. (Invnt fimirn, FJtA.f. 


CUTTING THF HAIR. 

Every Butman must enter the monaiitery and wear the yellow robe ol the monk before he can become a Buddhist and a 
human being. He makes a tour of the town in gala dress, ending at the monastery : there his hair is cut oft and preserved 
by his relatives. 

of it on the wooden stool and formally toasted. She begins by sitting with her face to the ftre, and 
clothes and blankets are piled on her back and sides. Then she turns her right side, and the 
coverings are slewed round to corresj)ond, and similarly when her back and left side are exposed 
to the “ fire-bath.” The saffron-and-salt decoction is usually drunk at this time, and possibly 
supplies a welcome diversion, but the inhaling of the smoke of a branch of burning black aniseed 
can hardly be said to be a mitigation of the process. This goes on for seven days, and then 
the wretched mother has an elementary sort of Turkish bath. She is steamed for an hour over 
a pot of boiling water into which tamarind and other leaves and grasses have been placed, and 
closed in with mats and blankets to ensure that the steaming shall be thorough. After this she 
has a cold bath, which is supposed to prevent swelling of the feet, but must in other respects be 
extremely welcome, and then she has to take some steps on the earth. The number of steps 







THl' CREMATION OE A PONGYI. 

When a Burniati monk or p6njiyi (the “^reat jLilory ") dies, lie is never buried, but always burnt. The funeral pyre is made of bamboo, 
and the framework is covered over with jiill paper and tinsel, and forms iiiiite a strikim! spectacle. It lakes a lonft time to build, and 
therefort! it is not li^hte<i as one miftht li^jht a fire. Ropes lead from all sides and. alotifi these, rockets are fluided towards it. The rocket 
that kindles the spire brings much sood luck to the villatie that has furnished it, and the fjaily dressed crowd dance with delight. 
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INITIATION CEREMONY. 

It was under the Banyan, or Nyaung-bin, that the Buddha Gaulamti attained supreme wisdom. 1 he leaves and twiKs of this 
tree are therefore sacred and are frequently offered at paRodas in special vases. So sacred are they that their mere presence in 
a bowl purifies those who put their hands in it. 

must be not less than seven, and this minimum seems to suggest a grudging admission that tlie 
birth formalities are rather trying. 

It is only after these seven days that she is allowed to have anything to do with her baby, but 
from the seventh day on there is a birth, or cradle, ceremony, to record the fact. After the cradle 
ceremony is over, the young mother shikoes, or does obeisance to the midwife, ])ays her four annas 
“ redemption money,” and takes over the infant. The four annas ” redemption money ” is a 
separate payment altogether from the fet^s paid to the midwife. vSlie may get any sum that the 
family can afford, but the redemjition money must be four annas—neither more nor less—like a 
dog“tax or a licence for armorial l^earings, or Garter fees, or any arbitrary sums of that kind. 

For the cradle ceremony a variety of tilings are wanted, chief among them, of course, the cradle 
and its attachments, and in addition some bananas, cocoanuts, cakes fried in oil and a few pods 
of the soap acacia, with the seeds in them. Little cloth jiackets are then jilaced at the four 
corners of the cradle, each of tliem with some husked and unhusked rice, some pieces of money, 
and a variety of leaves—cocoanut, pipul, grass, and so forth. There are various grasses and leaves 
assigned to the different days of thfe week. It is best to have samples of them all in the cloth packet; 
but if they cannot be got, every effort should be made to get the particular leaf that belongs to the 
day of the week on which the child was born. A covering is then spread in the cradle, and if the 
child is a boy, a complete outfit of a man’s dress is laid on it : waist-cloth, jacket, turban, a dha, 
or dagger, the family gold and silver jewels, a mirror, a comb, a ruby ring if it is to be got, and ear- 
cylinders set with any other precious stones that are available or can be borrowed. Then thanaka, 
which is the Burmese lady’s substitute for face-powder, is ground and sprinkled over the whole. 
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'Hie infant is tlien symbolically fed with rice and curry—a grain of rice and a small spoonful 
of water, which is called Blessed Food. This is done three times, and it is the midwife, not the 
mother, wlio jierforms the ceremony. Seven threads of white cotton twisted together are tied round 
the baby’s wrist, ankle and neck, after the child’s head has been shaved by the midwife with a lather 
made of the soap-acacia seeds. Any hair there may be is put in a white cloth and dropped into 
a jar of hot water standing by, which is afterwards thrown away. By this time the average baby is 
in a very fretful, not to say noisy, state, and it is deposited in the cradle, while the spirit of the 
household is attended to and informed that a new slave to him has come into the house. 



Photo l)y} \U, (irant Promt. 

INIT1A110N CEREMONY. 


The twifitine of ticvcn cotton threadft round the wrist is no doubt n remembrance of tlie Brahmanical cord. Such cords are 
worn on various occasions, and are always tied round the child's wrist at the cradle ceremony. Moreover, they are sometimes 
put on when he is going into the monastery. They are very common with all ages and sexes when there is a cholera epidemic. 

In every Burmese house a cocoanut is hung in a bamboo basket in the front verandah. 'I'his 
is the abode or symbol of the guardian luit, or spirit of the house, and it has to be changed at the 
beginning of the Burmese year and at the beginning and end of the Buddhist Lent, great care being 
taken that this is not done on a Wednesday or on the fourth, sixth or ninth of the waxing moon. 
It is. moreover, always changed on the birth of a child in the liouse. 

Offerings are now made to the guardian spirit, or the cocoanut which represents the nal. Tliis is 
lifted down for the purpose, and bananas, areca-niits, flowers and pickled tea are offered on behalf 
of the mother, and afterwards, a long cake, a flat cake, syrup, an egg, and cooked rice on behalf 
of the baby. Then the child, if he is a boy, is dre.ssed in two pieces of yellow cloth, which represent 
entry into the Noble Order of the Yellow Robe, as a precaution in case the infant should die before 
the age when he can be initiated into the monkish order. The cradle is rocked seven times by the 
oldest man present, who says : “ May this child live to the age of one hundred and twenty ; may 



rhotof.p-] {O.A.Ahufa. 

INITIATION TO THE ORDER. 

Three Burman youths who have just been admitted to the Holy Order. Their heads are very clean shaven and their robes 
are obviously very new '1 hey also seem to be of silU, which shows that the parents belong to the Mahagandi sect. 
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Photo hp'] [/{, (Jrant Brown. 

CANDIDATES FOR THE MONKHOOD. 


TWeie three boy» are making their farewell tour of the town prior to renouncing the vanitieg of the world and putting on 
the Yellow Rohe. The middle youth ig wearins the Salwe, an order of the days of native rule. All well-to-do Burmese parents 
now have their boys photographed before and after entering the monastery. 

he be wise ; may he be rich ; may he be beautiful ; may he have every estimable quality.” 
At the festival for naming the child all relatives and elders of the village are invited, and as many 
neighbours as can be feasted and got into the house. There they sit in a circle in their best 
clothes and talk about local matters for a reasonal)le })eriod. Then suddenly one of the elders 
suggests a name, as if it had just occurred to him in connection with his neighbours’ views al)out 
the crop prospects. As a matter of fact, it has been chosen by the parents after a fortnight’s 
deliberation, but it is not considered good manners for them to announce it, so they choose 
someone to put it forward. 

But though the parents have thus a right to name their own child, they are tied down within 
certain limits. It is not customary for children to be called after their father, and it is not at all 
necessary that any part of their name sliould suggest either parent. 'I'here are no family names at 
all. The names are, in fact, decided by the day of the week on which the child is born. The 
alphabet is divided into groups : k and the connected letters ; p and its cognates ; all the dentals, 
and the collection of the vowels, and these are assigned to separate days of the week. For the 
tuirposes of the horoscope there are supposed to be eight planetary bodies ; the eighth is Rahit, the 
dark or malignant planet, which causes eclipses, and it presides over Wednesday from noon to 
midnight and has the letter y to itself. There are thus certain limitations put on the parents, but 
within these limits the child may be called anything they please. A child born on Sunday has 
all the vowels open to it. Thus, premising that Mainig is the Burme.se equivalent of Mr. and Ma 
of Miss or Mrs., a Sunday’s child might be called Mciung 0 (Mr. Pot) ; Ma Al (Miss Needle), 
Maung Eng Saung (Mr. Keep-the-House), or Ma E (Miss Chilly). Friday has ih and h, as Maung 
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Thaw (Mr. Noisy), or Ma Ho (Miss Yonder). Consequently, if you know a person’s name you also 
know the day he was born on, and technically a Burman has a birthday every week, and plenty 
of country folk forget, or never knew, the month and year they were born in. Thus a Maung Lauk 
(Mr. Maggot) is marked out as a Wednesday’s child, and Ma Ba Tu (Miss Like-her-Father) was no 
less certainly born on a Thursday. This is useful to know. Thus Maung Gauk (Mr. Crooked), born 
on a Monday, should on no account marry Ma Thet (Miss Life), born on a Friday, 

It is quite open to anyone to change the name when years of discretion are reached, and all 
that has to be done is to send round a packet of pickled tea, with the intimation that for the 
future one’s name is to be So-and-So. 


Tlie sight of a tiny maiden clad in the atmosphere and smoking a cheroot never fails to impress 
itself on the memory of the European who sees it for the first time. The parents share their 
smokes with the pledges of their love, and prefer to see them smoke “ all unabashed, unhaber- 
dashed, unheeding,” because the green cheroot has an ash which is not so much an ash as a cinder 
and burns clothes with quite unerring certainty. When Burmese children are dressed, they are 


exact miniatures of their 
elders, with silk waist- 
cloths and linen or tweed 
coats and silk turbans, a 
neckcloth for the girls, all 
of the most delicate tints 
and texture, and it is not 
desirable to have holes 
burnt in these. Moreover, 
a few burns are an object- 
lesson in life. They teach 
the naked infants self- 
restraint, force them to 
use their faculties and 
quicken their intellects. 

This free, undraped 
life goes on until the age 
of seven or eight. Then 
the boys, at any rate, are 
put into clothes and sent 
to school. This is, for all 
except the Europeanized 
Burman, always the mo¬ 
nastic school. Buddhist 
monks are not ministers 
of religion as we under¬ 
stand the term. They do 
not teach the people the 
way of salvation, except 
by the example of their 
own life, but they do 
teach the young, and the 



Burmese, as a whole, are 


MnunK Min Gyaw was killed by the King of Pagan, and hi« cpirit resolved to ennploy 


the most literate race 
in Asia. The monastery 


Tilat to avenge him. He compelled Tilat to disembowel his wife (in foreground), and by an 
act of cannibalism attain the power of making himself invisible. The King sent to arrest 
him. but he vanished. 
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scliool, with its extremely noisy classes, is a preparation for the greatest event in a Hurman’s 
life, the jmtting on of the yellow robe of the monk. Until he has done this no Burman is looked 
U})()n as a man ; he is no better than an animal. He is, in fact, not so good as an animal, 
for as a human being lie may jiile u}) demerit and have a very unfavourable transincorporation in 
his next existence, whereas it is only as a man that he can acquire Kutho, merit, and so qualify 
for an ascent in the scale of existence. 

To become an acolyte, or Shin, the Burman must be at least twelve years old. If he is 
twenty before he puts on the yellow robe, he at once becomes a probationer, or Upazin. 
'I'he vast majority enter as boys, because there is the danger of dying before they have 
attained to the status of a man. Hie boy is decked out in all the finery that the household 
{lossesses, and loaded with the family and wliatever other jewellery can be borrowed. Then he 



Photo by'] [A*, dmnt Broicn. 


TAUNGNYO. 

Dikyambn. brother of the King of f^rome, loved Saw Yu, sister of the Shan Kinn of 1 auiiKnyo. He went and lived for some 
time at her father's palace, and after a child was born asked permission to take his wife to Proine. This was Rrauted, but the 
KinK of Prome killed his brother and sent the Princess back to her father. She died of grief on the way. In the photograph 
the Princess is petitioning the King while her husband minds the baby, quite a characteristic Burmese situation. 

is put upon a pony or in a carriage, and, with a golden umbrella held over his head, is led in jiro- 
cession through the town or village, calling at the houses of all friends and officials, who are expected 
to give moral advice and, more particularly, to contribute to tlie expense of the ceremony. All the 
lelativcs, dressed in their finest clothes, accompany him, along with a band, which strikes uj) the 
merriest tunes. The procession ends at the monastery, and there the youth doffs his hnery and 
]nits on a white cotton cloth instead. Then his long hair is cut off and handed to his mother or his 
sisters, who are likely enough, later, to weave it into their own tresses. Me bends his head over a 
white cotton cloth, held by four of the more elderly men of the family. His head is shaved clean, 
and then smeared with saffron and washed with a decoction of soap-acacia seeds, 'fhen he 
kneels before the monks, re])eats the formula asking permission to be admitted as a probationer, 
and then he is formally robed in the garments provided by the parents. 

When he comes out he is a man, and he usually jiroceeds to prove it by getting himself tattooed. 
This consists in covering the whole of the body from the waist to tlie knee with figures of tigers 






Photo ^j/] [7; (irnnt /irown. 

AN OPEN-AIR PLAY. 


On the occasion of the great festivals there are always a number of masked figures, which are usually simply enlarged 
examples of the figures which arc used in the \>oi-the, or marionette plays. These puppet plays arc at least as popular with many 
Burmans as the regular 
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Photo hyl U*’ AVtVr. 

BUDDHIST MONKS. 

The villaec youth ail learn their alphabet and the elements of reliition in the monastery schools from the monks. All shout 
out their lessons together at the top of their voices. More advanced pupils are occasionally taken separately with texts intoned 
to them by the monks. The texts are written upon leaves of bark. 

and ogres and lions and monkeys, each surrounded by a border of cabalistic characters. These 
skin-tight breeches cover much tlie same space as a pair of running sliorts, and any male who is 
not furnished with them, at any rate at tlu' waist and the knet's where they can be seen, is looked 
upon as a softy, and is not likely to tuck up his waist-cloth in public, es])ecially if there are any 
girls about. Tattooing in red is quite a different thing. It is done with vermilion, and the object 
is to secure success in love, invulnerability, or immunity from various ills. Girls are not tattooed 
unless lovers are slow in coming. 

Girls are implicitly on a level with animals and foreigners. They cannot enter a monastery or 
a convent. There is no Buddhist baptism for them. The best that they can hope for, and the 
thing that most of them fervently pray for, before a pagoda or a shrine, with a flower held between 
their hands in the attitude of supplication, is that in their next existence they may be born as males. 
But about the time that their brothers are putting on the yellow robe or getting themselves 
tattooed, they have their ears bored. Some of them have it done as early as six or seven ; but 
the usual time is the “ coming-out ” age, when they are about twelve or thirteen. No girl can 
wear jewellery until she has had her ears bored, and it is rather forward of her even to put on plain 
gold ornaments. She certainly cannot cultivate the lappets of hair over her ears, which mean 
that she is not married, but is quite ready to make experiments. So all girls look forward to the 
ear-boring with a mixture of pleasure and alarm. There is a great party in the house, and a 
band to drown her squeals. Tlie professional ear-borer is there with the silver or gold boring 
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needles, which he holds up in a way which is distinctly callous. This would not matter so much 
if he got to work promptly, but he does not, and he cannot until the astrologer, who has studied 
the girl’s horoscope, intimates that the exact auspicious moment lias come. Then lie puts a cork 
below the ear and drives in the needle. The little maid is worked up to an hysterical condition, 
and has to be held down by force long before the noise of the band increases to deafening point 
and convinces her more than the sign of the astrologer that the moment has come. The two 
formidable needles are left in the ears and are moved once or twice a day until the skin 
heals up. Then they are replaced by stalks of grass, and to the original number a fresh 
one is added every day, until there is a hole in the lobe of the ear big enougli to ])ass a 
finger through. Burmese ear ornaments arc not so much ear-rings as ear-cylinders. They 
are from a half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter and an inch or an inch and 
a quarter long. Ordinarily amber })lugs are worn because they are so light ; but hollow 
ear-tubes of coloured glass can be bought in the bazaar by those in poor circumstances, 
and it is quite common to see tight 
rolls of paper used. On ceremonial 
occasions the rich wear gold cylinders 
jewelled at the ends. Girls out in the 


fields, or on their way to the bazaar, 
often carry spare cheroots in their 
ears. Men also have their ears bored, 
but the practice is confined to the 
wealthy. 

The diamond-studded ear-cylinders 
of Shan chiefs usually form part of 
the State regalia and pass from the 
chief to his successor. 


COUKT.SlIIl> 

Both boy and girl have j)assed out 
of childhood’s days now. lie has 
attained humanity by his stay in the 
monastery, and the tattooing is a 
testimony to his virility. She has 
now the right to wear jewellery, and 
has got beyond the mere learning to 
spin and weave and cook and carry 
water from the well. As a proof 
that they have come out, the vast 
majority of girls proceed to keej) a 
stall in the bazaar, or market, of their 
native place. It is the education 
which she gets here that sharpens her 
mercantile instincts and quickens her 
intelligence, and altogether makes tlie 



Burmese woman, as a whole, much 


The Tumsa is the Kachin medicine man. Under ordinary circumBtances 


the more capable half of the race. [>‘i* “ pi*!" vill.,er l.ke .11 ll.e other, .nd work, m Ihc field. liU the re.t, 

^ but when the spirits have to be consulted on matters of importance he is 

Moreover, it is an intimation that dressed up for the part 
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vShe is marriageable, and the fact that she has things to sell makes it easy for anyone to 
speak to her. 

It does not matter what she sells. There is practically nothing that she does not sell, except 
drugs and medicines. If she belongs to a well-to-do family she almost always sells silks. 
She probably has to walk some distance from her home to the market, and usually 
comes down in her house clothes and does not put on her finery till she gets to the bazaar. 
The stalls are perfectly open all round, and it is quite easy for anyone to see processes 
carried on which Western ladies prefer to effect in the seclusion of their dressing-rooms, hirst of 



Photo by'] - Marshall. 

A SHAN F-ESTIVAL. 


Every one of the Shon Stale* has its annual festival, and the various villaccs come dancinji up before the chief of the Stale 
with bamboo and tinsel-paper decorated spires. This illustration represents one in 1 aunRbainR. and the women in the. fore- 
Kround are Palaungs wearing the national torques. 

all, she puts on her complexion. This is formed of a cosmetic called thanaka, which is made of 
the tinely-groiind bark and root of a shrub. When she has enough of the paste, she smears it all 
over her face and neck and lets it dry on. This takes about an hour; meanwhile the girl, to save 
time, imperturbably proceeds to do her hair. It is already glossy and shining with cocoanut-oil, 
and is always so long that the extent of it is reckoned in nothing but cubits. The younger she is, 
the more certain it will be that lengths of other people’s hair to bulk out her own chignon will lie 
openly displayed on the mat by her side. These additional locks are very probably her brother’s, 
cut off wlien he put on the yellow robe. She is probably chewing betel all the time, and does not 
hesitate to make it evident at necessary intervals. When the hair is finally secured with a formid¬ 
able pin, she proceeds to light a cheroot, and if the paste is dry on her face, sets about rubbing in 
the enamel. When repeated examination, at all angles, in lier mirror luis assured her that the 






By the courtesn nf] \_ll. <!. A. /.neson, /.C.S. 


PADAUNG WOMEN. 

The neck-rtngB of the Padaune women are amonn; the moat aingular examples of feminine fashion. I'hey are made of solid 
brass rod twisted round the neck. A bcRinning is made as early as possible with five rings as a commencement. Twenty-two 
coils is the full number reached by decrees. With the arm and leg rings the weight of brass carried by the women averages fifty 
or sixty pounds. The women walk miles and do most of the field work with this handicap. 
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result is satisfactory, she pencils in 
her eyebrows and finishes off with a 
red or yellow flower, a rose or an 
orchid, thrust in the raven-black 
coils of hair. Naturally she does 
not spoil the effect by putting on a 
turban. She has a piece of silk, 
exactly like the male turban, but this 
is thrown round her neck or over her 
shoulder. The Shan women, whose 
customs arc much the same as the 
Burmese, do wear the scarf as a 
turban, but otherwise there is no 
difference. 

The girl is now ready for the day ; 
she lights or relights her cheroot, and 
chats contentedly with her neighbours, 
or with passers-l)y and customers. 
She is perfectly composed in lier 
manners, will talk freely and cheer¬ 
fully with anyone, and accepts com¬ 
pliments with a placid and dispas¬ 
sionate toss of the head, as if she 
knows that she is possessed of the 
five beauty-points of the perfect 
woman. 

But whatever the stranger gallant 
may say or do, no Burman would 
think of courting a girl in the market. 
There would be immediate scandal if 
a youth were to i)ay a girl marked 
attention at her stall. Lotharios 
may fling compliments as they pass, 
and be rewarded by a contemptuous 


gleam of a black eye, but they never 
dream of lolling in the stall and open 


By thi' CAmrtrxu of'] \^Bir Ueortjp Bcott, K.C.fJ!, 

A SPIRIT SHRINE AT HSATAW. and be rewarded by a contemptuous 

The ■Hrine is at the foot of the Pipul-t ree, and outside the fence Upwai'd j^^k of tllC Cllill aild thC 

protecting it there is the altar for offerings. It is inside the monastery . £ i __ 

compound, and behind that there is a pagoda to the Buddha and a thein, gl^am of a bluck eye, but they lieVer 

the buildins in which monks are admitted to the Holy Order, clreani of lollillg ill tlie Stall and OpCIl 

flirtation. All the gossips in the place would shake their heads over it if they did, and none 
but a minx would permit it. Old custom has decreed a special time for it, and the place is the 
girl’s house. “ Lads-go-courting time, true lovers’ trysting time,” is the national phrase for the 
period between eight and ten at night. That is the only time for formal courting. All the rest 
is banter. 


The thing is conducted on regular recognized principles. Each village, or each quarter, has a 
capt.iin of the bachelors, who arranges meetings for the philanderers. It is quite dark when the 
band of swains meet, and after the route has been arranged, they go off in a body and drop off in 
twos and threes as the girls’ houses are reached. Each lover has his own sign that he has arrived ; 
some play the flute, some slap the left arm with the right hand, some cough, some adopt the 
practical method of calling '' Ma Meit ” (” Miss Lovey ”), ” are you there ? ” Permission is never 
refused, and the young man always finds the lady sitting dressed for conquest. As a rule, the 
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parents are there, but after an interval sufficient to discuss the weather and tlie crops and any local 
festival there may have been, they remark that they are sleepy and go olf to bed. Then the young 
man presses his suit in all the poetic language he can command or has learned from study of song- 
books or scenes on the stage. The maiden, as a rule, confines herself to listening and to mono¬ 
syllabic answers. But there never is any kissing in Burmese courtships; in fact, it would be gross 
impropriety to hold hands. The old pair have gone to their sleeping-room, but they can view 
proceedings through peepholes if they wish to, and they often enough discuss the young man’s 
appearance and features with quite audible and startling frankness. 'Fhe length of the visit is 
also strictly cut down to limits by the bachelor friends outside, who intimate by strained coughs, 
and even more obvious remarks, that they think sufficient tune for reasonable j)r()gress has been 
allowed. This is the universal custom with all better-class families. 


MARRIACiK 

Among all the substantial classes, the peasant owners, or well-to-do tenants, the marriage is 
always arranged by the parents. The details of the sum to be i)aid to the parents, a relic of the 
point laid down in the Laws of Manu that a woman is a mere chattel, like any other kind of 
property, are soon settled, and marriage follows quite reasonably soon after tlu^ agreement has 
been arrived at. Runaway matches are not by any means uncommon, and the parents very seldom 
exercise the right they theoretically have to pul an end to them. As a matter of fact, however, the 
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WOMEN WORSHIPPING AT A SHRINE. 

They are all no doubt praying that in their next exialence they may be born as men. Each holds her burnt-ofiering in her 
clasped hands, to be placed on the altar when her doxologies are finished. The nearest lady has lying beside her a large green 
cheroot, ready to be lighted when her devotions arc finished. 
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Burmese maiden has })ractically as much freedom to clioose her life’s partner as girls anywhere else 
in the world, and stern parents are far from being common. There is no attraction for the fortune- 
hunter, for all the property the wife brings into the partnersiiip remains her own, and she takes it 
away with her if there is a separation, together with half the profits made by joint trading and 
the wiiole of what she may have inherited after marriage. 

The marriage is a purely civil ceremony, and it is really the publicity of it which alone makes 
it binding. A bridal chaml)er is prepared in the house of the girl’s i)arents. All the relatives and 
friends are invited, and there is a great festival, of which the actual marriage ceremony forms a 
quite inconspicuous part. An astrologer stands by to announce the auspicious moment, and when 
this is signalled, the pair join hands, palm to palm, and then feed one another with grains 
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OFFERINGS TO 1 HE MONKS. 

At the end of Lent, ereut offerinKO ore made to the monks by the religious. In wealthy places flowers are often presented 
on one day, fruit and various eatables on another, and other offerings of a more substantial character on a third. The entire 
contributions are arranged in a shed in the monastery compound, and the neighbours come to inspect them as if they were 

wedding presents and then go to listen to the p'UW outside. 

of rice taken out of the same dish. Shan chiefs and other ambitious persons have often a much 
more elaborate cercunony, winch lias many traces of Bralimanism. Long invocations in Pali are 
intoned ; tlie hands of the couple are bound together with cotton strings, and water is poured 
over them, often to the ruination of delicate silks, and the whole thing lasts much longer than 
even a choral service in England. A conspicuous part of the ordinary Burman service consists 
in the handing over by tlie l)ridegr()om’s parents of the money or presents stipulated for when 
the girl was betrothed. 

Divorce is an equally simple matter, and the wife lias as good a right to demand it as the 
husband. 

Incomjiatability of temper is an obvious reason, and the wife can get it if her husband refuses 

to work and leads an idle life ; when he is always ailing, or when he becomes a cripple after marriage ; 

or is too poor to support her. If there are no male children the husband has a right to divorce, 
and equally so if the wife is a gadabout. But both sexes are very easy-going, and if a man wants 
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BURMESE TATTOOING. 


[/*. KHrr. 


Every Burman who has any self-respect is tattooed in blue from the waist, about the top of the cloth to the knee. The 
figures of tigers, ogres and so forth are encircled with scroll lettering. The tattooing on the body and arms is in red, and is 
intended to secure immunity from sword or gun-shot wounds, or success in love. 





MONKS BEGGING. 


T he monk ri»r« when there is enough light to see the veins on the hack of his hand. Shortly afterwards all the memhers of 
the monastery go out on the daily begging round. They walk in single file, the abbot at the head and the rest in order of 
seniority in the number of Lents. 1 hey hold their begging-bowls with both hands in front of them and keep their eyes fixed on 
the ground three paces ahead. 

to have sons there is no reason, except expense, wJiy he should not have a second wife, and 
it lias been known that the first wife has chosen the second for him. At any rate, there are no 
unha])py marriages, for all that has to be done is to go before the village elders and exjdain the 
situation, and the intricate rules as to division of property arc the only difficulties It is usually the 
wife who claims divorce, for the women are the money-makers and the energetic half of the race. 
They follow their husbands a pace or two behind when they go out together ; they sit behind 
them at the open-air theatrical entertainments, and they eat after the menfolk have had their 
meal ; but in everything else they have the deciding voice. 

In country places it is still the custom for the baclielors to come at night and fling stones 
on the roof of the newly-married couple. This damaging entertainment is usually bought off with 
a few ru]iees, and at first sight seems to be a most sordid custom. But it is said to have quite a 
respectable origin. In the beginning of the world there were five men and four women. When 
they paired off, the solitary bachelor could not restrain his feelings, and the stone-throwing 
commemorates them. 

The marriage customs of the Shans, as, indeed, the great majority of the most obvious customs, 
differ only very slightly from those of the Burmese. There is the same freedom of selection, and 
certainly a much more rapid marriage when the matter is arranged. But there are a great many 
other races in the province, and among these the variety of marriage customs is almost bewildering. 
The Karens are very much broken up into tribes. Endogamy, i.e., marriage within certain limits, 
is the rule, but there are different customs, different prohibitions and different practices with 
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nearly all of them. Some permit marriages only between near relations, but there are others 
who not only permit intermarriage outside the family, but outside the tribe, and even outside 
the race. 

On the other hand, the Chins yuactice exogamy—that is to say, marriages are not allowed 
between members of the same tribe, or village, or group, a rule which is quite unknown to the other 
races of the province, excey^t here and there among the Kachins. The Hanyang Karens are the 
most distressing in the rigidness of their rules. No marriages are allowed outside the \'ery narrow 
limits of the village, and the villages are not by any means large. Ha\’ing laid down the rule, the 
officials of the State were determined that it should be carried out, so one of their number went 
every year to see that there was at least one couple married. Presumal)ly the village headman 
was consulted, but at any rate the State officer, having come so far ()\’er a desy)erately hilly country, 
was quite resolved that somebody sliould be married, and married the ('ouple were, whether th(‘y 
liked it or not, just as a man might be emyianelled on a jury, 'flic \ illage ])r()vided a luidal dinner, 
and this, and the command of the iaungsa constituted the marriagi' cerenK)ny. The Karens are 
great drinkers, and it is stated that the bridegroom had frequently to ho carried oft to the lady by 
force ; but whether this was because he could not be trusted to get there in any other way, or because 
of reluctance to leave good liquor, 
is not recorded. The women of 
the house meanwhile kept the 
bride on the connubial bed and 
plied her with rice-spirit, to make 
uj) for missing the dinner. 

Among other tribes only cousins 
or the inhabitants of certain grou])s 
of villages can intermarry, and all 
alliances have to be approved ].)y 
the village elders, and this and 
heavy drinking constitutes the 
topers’ wedding ceremony. Both 
sexes are season eel, for they begin 
drinking strong drink before tluiy 
are weaned, just as the Burmese 
infant often has whiifs of its 
mother’s cheroot at the same 
tender age. In all such marriages 
a guard is told off to see that tJie 
hapyiy pair remain in each other’s 
company for three days and three 
nights. After tliat it is assumed 
that they are reconciled to the 
inevitable. 

In all these Karen hill villages 
there is a long barrack which is 
called the bachelors’ hall, and here 
every boy is sent to live after he 
has reached the age of puberty. 

There are so many limitations on jhc Burma cheroot ia of formidable ai/c both in lenarth and thickneaa, but it 
alliances that there are often grey- i* '* u u"* 

^ ‘ Practically everyone, man, woman, and child, amokea, and babiea in arma quite 

haired old bachelors who have commonly aharc whiffa with their mothera 
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lived in the single men’s haw as long as they can remember. The unmarried men wear special 
ornaments, which make them easily recognizable. Some of them have a sort of shell jacket 
trimmed with seeds or cowries. Almost all wear necklaces of coloured stones or beads, or jungle 
seeds, and these usually finish off with a couple of boar’s tusks hanging on the chest. They 
have large silver ear-cylinders in their ears, and those of one clan wear a fillet decked with cowrie 
shells embellished with an aigrette of rice-stalks. When the man marries all this finery is 
transferred to his wife, and eventually passes on to the first son. The only occasions when 
bachelors and maidens meet are at harvest feasts, marriages and wakes. Collocpiies on other 
occasions arc (juitc unauthorized. 

These bachelors’ halls are found among the Imshei-Kuki clans, as well as among the Karens 
and the brass rod, champagne-bottle-necked Padaung ladies. There, also, are long barrack-like 
dormitories, but among the Kachins the system is different. There are special bachelors’ huts, 



liv (hi' cmivtisy ((i'ur'gt' Scoff, K.C.I.l'. 


A WAIER FESIIVAL. 

Many ccnluricD ago a King of Fiurmn made a journey to the Shan States on a " magic raft.” I his air-craft was guided by 
an image which sat in the bows. The image remained behind at \ awnghwe, in the Southern Sfian States. I'or eleven and a 
half months in the year it remains in a monastery, but every October it makes a tour of the lake in a huge Hentha barge with 
a spire over its head and a multitude of white umbrellas. 

somewhat like cubicles, set aj)art for them, and these are placed at the disposal of any couple who 
wish to try the experiment of living with one another, fhe experiments are continued indefinitely 
l)y both lads and lasses until a suitable match is found, and then they marry. It is claimed that 
Kachin women lead the most exein})lary lives after marriage as a consequence of tliis freedom of 
ex|)eriment before marriage, and that there is no need to devise rules for divorce. It is also curious 
that the Kachins alone of the races in the province make the marriage a religious ceremony. 
Among the Kachins and the Palaiings tliere are also traces of marriage by capture. No doubt 
everybody in the village knows all about the affair beforehand, but the time is a question for the 
lovers. The girl leaves her parents’ house and deposits a packet of tobacco and some rice on her 
sleeping-mat as an intimation that she has eloped or been abducted. The young man takes her to 
tlie house of a relation and then goes oil to tell his parents. They go to see the girl’s father 
and mother the next day to arrange liow much is to be paid, and find the couple searching for 
their child, with as much decent solicitude as possible, in entirely the wrong direction. There seems 
to be by no means any disj)osition to raise the purchase price because of the laceration of their 
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P/iofohp'i \R. W. Marshall. 

A SHAN CEREMONY. 


On 


festival occasions representations of fabulous 
particularly fond of them, and this is a 


or heraldic animals often make their appearance. 1 he 
sample of the fearsome deer that dwell in haunted forests. 


Shans 


arc 


feelings. The Kachins, however, greatly favour cross-cousin marriages, only the cousin should 
be one on the female side—that is, the daughter of a mother’s brother. Like the Chinese, men 
and women of the same surname may not marry. On the other hand, a man must take the wife 
and children of a deceased brother. It is only in the case of a dreadful accumulation of brother’s 
wives that he is allowed to look for a stranger to take the lady off his hands. 


RKLK’.ION 

The Burmese are nominally Buddhists, and to outward api)earance they are very fervent Buddhists. 
Buddhism took its origin in Brahmanism, and it broke off from it on account of the intolerable 
tyranny of the priestly caste. The Buddhist monks have no authority over, and no concern with, 
the people, except as exhibiting to them examples of the way to escape from the whirlpool of 
existences. Metempsychosis, or the transincorporation of souls, is the fundamental doctrine of 
Buddhism. It is based on the principle of rewards for good and punishment for evil. There is 
a ladder of existence which begins in hell, or, rather, in eight hells, and reaches up to the heaven 
of perfect emancipation and rest. There are thirty-one nings on this ladder, and mankind are on 
the fifth rung. Below them are the stages of animals, loathsome things below animals, and the 
hells. Above are various grades of spirits, reaching nearer and nearer to the Eternal Rest. A 
wicked man goes down, and a good man may go up, not merely a step at a time, but several, 
according to the amount of evil that he has done, or the amount of merit that he has accumulated 
for himself by good deeds. The state of man is the critical point, for it is only in the human 
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state that a systematic beginning of good works can be set going. Animals can only gain 
merit by chance, and tlie beings above man have made such a commencement that progress 
for them is easy. 

But though Buddhism has existed in Burma ever since we knew anything about it at all, 
it is quite certain that the old animism which was probably the first of all religions is the 
indisputable religion of the Burrnan, and that Buddhism is a mere outward label. This worship 
of spirits is all the more natural because in addition to the Biirrnans of the plains, and the Shans 
of the hill valleys, whose customs and traditions and theoretical religion are much the same as the 
Burmese, there are many hundred thousand aniniists in the Iiill ranges which close in Burma on all 
sides but the Gulf of Martaban. These Kachins, and ( hiris, and I.ahu, and Akha, and Wa, all follow 


the primitive faiths, which led hunters to make sacrifices to wild beasts ; pastoral peoples to worship 


their cattle, and agricultural 
tribes to imagine such goddesses 
of the tilth as Demeters and 
Cereses. Most of the wild tribes 
direct their efforts to keeping 
the spirits as far away as 
possible. Outside the stockade 
and gates of every Kachin village 
there is a spirit-gate, and the 
same thing is found among the 
Akha and the Lahu and the Wa. 
The Kachin gate is usually a 
cane stretched from tree to tree 
across the path leading to the 
village. It is hung with circles 
and crosses and quaint figures 
made out of split bamboo, and 
the object is to keep the spirits, 
all of wliom have bad con¬ 
sciences, from entering the vil¬ 
lage. Their notion is that the 
various symbols dangling in the 
wind are so many traps set for 
them, and they turn aside to 
safer places and have no notion 
of trying to find a way round. 
The Akha spirit-gate is simply 
the skeleton of a door, and the 
viewless spirits of the air think 
they may get shut in. I'he 
skull avenues of the Wa serve 
as a guard, because the disem¬ 
bodied tenant of the skull i)re- 
vents wandering ghosts from 
trying to penetrate beyond. 

The Burmese go farther than 
this. In every house in the 
country there is hung a cocoanut 
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FLOWER r’ROCESSION, MINGIN FESTIVAL. 

On feast days ond “Duty Days." and especially at tlie beRinning of the Burmese 
New Year, it is customary for the women to ro in long procession with vases of 
leaves and twigs of the Nyaung-bin, the sacred fig or banyan, to the pagodas. All 
are dressed in their finest clothes, and the long line is very picturesque. 
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in a square bamboo frame. Over tiie cocoanut is placed a piece of red cloth which represents a 
turban. This is the dwelling-place of the Magayi Nat, the household spirit to whom daily offerings 
are made and to whom every child born in the house is formally introduced on the naming day. 
The spirit, when he was on the earth, was a blacksmith of enormous strength, who was put to death 
at the stake by the King of Tagaung, who suspected him of intending to raise a rebellion in the 
country. It is characteristic of the double religion of the Burrnan that he may make offerings 
to the household spirit within a few minutes of giving alms to the monks when they come from the 
monastery on their daily begging round. Buddhism is his doctrinal religion ; the worship of spirits 
is his ritual religion. There are also village guardian spirits. The village spirit is a jungle- 
dweller, and therefore his shrine is almost always in a thicket or a clump of bamboos, or at 
the foot of a huge tree—a banyan or some other of the ficus class. Inside this little house 
there is often the figure of a spirit, or there may be a bed for him to compose himself on, or 
two if his wife should be with him, and this is often covered with a tiny mosquito-curtain, and 
round about are imitation water-pots and spittoons and betel-boxes. Sometimes even the 
example of the Kacliins is followed, and guns and spears and swords, of a size suited to the habita- 
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Spirit* live everywhere ; 
Shan State of Nam Hkon. 
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L<Str iieorge Scott, K.CJ.K, 

THE SPIRH OF THE KI.OOD. 

the flood, the forest and the fell. I his is a shrine to the spirit of the Hpilu river in the 
■ shrine is ordinarily disconnected from the shore, so that the spirit may not be tempted to 


ghts. Communication is restored when oflerioKS are to be made. 


tion, are arranged so that the spirit can use them if he wants to go lighting, and need not come into 
the village to get them. Offerings are made to these spirits on regular days, and as often as not they 
coincide with the Buddhist festivals. 

Moreover, there is a formal list of the Thirty-seven Nats, or spirits of Burma. The King of 
Tawadeintha is one of these, but he stands apart. The Magayi, or household spirit, is another, 
and the rest of them are all anthropomorphic, with suggestions of Bacchus, Adonis, Thammuz 
or Osiris and Pluto. They are not by any means glorified in the histories of them wliich are written 
down, together with the chants that should be sung, the music that should be played, and the gar¬ 
ments that should be worn by those wlio dance at their festivals. The dancers are always women^ 
and the measures are more corybantic than the ])Osturing which is the chief characteristic of the 
ordinary national })lays. These national spirits really date from tlie time when man deified, first 
the phenomena of nature, and afterwards the passions of mankind. 

When a Burrnan builds a house, a cloth is put on the top of each post to cover the spirit who 
lives in it. This is extended to the posts of rest-houses, of wooden bridges, and even those of the 
monastery itself. When two boats start on a race in the river, offerings are always put on the 
bows of each boat for the water-kelpies, to prevent them from hanging on to the keel out of pure 
malice. The Burrnan gives alms to the monks, worships at the pagoda on the regular duty days 
when he is young-—the first of the moon, the eighth of the waxing, tlie full moon, the eighth of 
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LOILONG KAREN LEG ORNAMENTS. 

The women of most of the Karen tribes are noted for the amount of copper rod which they twine round their arms and Icrb. 
The LoiluOR Karen women are remarkable amonj? many who are remarkable. Rattan rinRs are bound round the leg below the 
knee, and into these at right angles are fastened brass rings in a fringe. These interfere seriously with active movement. No 
woman walks without a staff, and few have been more than a mile from their native villages all their lives. A tight sheath of 
brass rod covers the arms to the elbow, 

the waning, and the last day of the moon. When he is old he goes every evening at about 
twilight to worship at some sacred place, lights candles, deposits i)rayer-flags and flowers, and the 
little wax figures of the creatures that preside over the day of the week when he was born, and 
repeats the doxologies which he learned when he was a small boy at school. But all through his 
life, from his birth to his marriage and his death, he will do nothing without consulting his 
horoscope and the books of wizardry which tell him when to have his daughter’s ears bored, when 
to start on a journey, when to begin ploughing and when to start reaping, launch a boat, make 
a purchase, marry a wife himself, or marry his daughter to another, bury one of his family, or even 
endow a pagoda. There are regular spirit mediums, usually women, in nearly every village. Not¬ 
withstanding their proh^ssion they worship at the pagodas like everybody else, and give alms to the 
monks in the hope of a rise in life in their next existence. And yet their profession is in violent 
contradiction to the tenets of Buddhism. They are most commonly called in to cure sickness, 
which is supposed to be due to obsession by a malignant spirit. The women usually wrap a red 
cloth round their heads and limit their mysteries to hysterical chanting and wild whirling dances, 
which often move the patient to do the same thing. The result is sometimes recovery owing to 
the excitement, and often collapse through exhaustion. Divination by the inspection of the crops 
of fowls is often practised, but the chief believers in fowls’ bones are the Red Karens and the Wa. 
Fowls' bones are the Red Karen’s dictionary, vade mecum and where-is-it book. He can do nothing 
without consulting fowls’ bones. The Wa often use the same bones for a very long time, and 
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there are some of them who carry about pairs of them in their ears which look as if they were heir¬ 
looms, they are so dirty and browned with age. The Ked Karen makes frequent sacrifices, and uses 
fresh bones. With him it is the clothes that seem to be the family heirlooms. The trousers are 
technically red, but most commonly they are merely earth-colour and are stiff with warm weather 
and dusty roads. 

Most of the hill tribes show signs of ancestor worship in their religion, or, at any rate, the worship 
of the dead, which some maintain to be the rudimentary form of all religions. Most of the spirits 
of the hill tribes have inferentially lived on earth, and there is a universal belief that man does not 
wholly die. The Kacliins have a long bridge over wliich they believe the dead struggle, after the 
fashion of Addison’s Vision of Mirza. The soul goes to live with its ancestors, but as years pass 
by it is forgotten where the ancestral home was, and then the sky is supj)osed to be the reason¬ 
able place. If the tribe in its migrations has crossed a large river, then the soul has a Stygian 
flood to cross. If dangerous and difficult mountains and deserts have been crossed, then a Scylla 
and Charybdis stand in the })ath of the soul. There an; signs of the decay and revival of 
vegetation in the Spring or Easter feasts. The water-throwing at the New Vear (about April) in 
Burma and the Shan States suggests this, and so does the head-hunting of the wild Wa, carried 
on also in the merry sj)ringtime. At Kengtfmg there is tlu; reminiscence of tlie Slain God. A 
man used to be torn in pieces at the Spring festival. l.ater a dog was substituted, and under 
British rule a wild Bacchanalian procession lias taken tlu; })lace of tliis. 

There are a great many festivals of a religious kind. I'lie two whicli are the most conspicuous, 
and are celebrated over the whole country from the Delta to the; Shan States, are the New Year’s 
Festival, usually known to Europeans as the Water Festival, and the lawadeintha Feast at 



SPIRIT-F’OSTS. 

The Red Karens arc perhaps the most demonstrative of spirit-worshippers. In an open space in the centre of every villaRe 
a number of posts are erected to the spirits, ending in ornamental devices. In small villages bamboos ore used, but in the 
capitals and selected jungle-places the posts are quite large. 
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the end of Lent. There are, however, a very great many more, which are usually held in 
the hot weather, when travelling about in a roadless country is easy and there is no farm work 
to be done. 

The New Year’s Festival is absolutely universal, except with the hill tribes, who, however, take 
part in all the feasts as far as the sale of comestibles and strong drink is concerned. The date 
used to be laboriously calculated by the Ponna, or Brahman astrologers in Mandalay. The 
King of the Nais is su})posed to descend from the heavens, and after spending an entire day 
on earth, returns on the third day. The festival commemorates a bet between the 
Thagya King and a Brahma. The stakes were their heads, and the Brahma, whose name 
was Athi, lost. The Nal King, with no regard for Buddhist principles, cut the loser’s head off. 
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A SACRIFICE. 


The N«t-ha w. or spirit-palace, at Kyebogyi in Karen-ni is much the same size as an ordinary house and the arrangements 
inside are very similar. Outside the fence which surrounds it arc the altars. On the sqviarc split-bamboo platform are the head 
and some of the entrails of a sacrificed buffalo. On the flot board similar offerings are placed. Some spirit-posts may be 
seen on the left. 


and the liead ])asses year by year from one of seven sisters to another. It is burning hot, 
and has to be kept cool by plentiful drenching with water. Regardless of the commandment : 
“ Thou shalt not take any life at all,” the whole population souse one another with water during 
the three days, in commemoration of this fact, though students of folk-lore find a different significa¬ 
tion for it. The elderly and dignified are gently treated in this ” begging pardon with water,” 
but tlie youthful, and especially the girls, splash one another with enthusiasm, and no doubt wet 
silken skirts define the figure well. 

The Tawadeintha Feast nominally commemorates the visit which the Buddha Gautama paid 
to Mount Meru to preach the Eternal Law to his mother Queen Maya, and this is the view that 
the elderly and the pious take of it. There are great preachings and processions of Padetha trees 
through the streets. The Padetha is a tree which grows on the northern island of the Burman 
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A BURMESE DANCE 

The Vein p%ues arc usually very attractive for a short time. The Kiris arc often the dauKhters of quite well'to-do people, and 
they are loaded with all the family jewellery, while their clothes arc of the latest fashions. 1 he dancing is merely what we 
should call posturing- The girls never move from one spot, and simply contort the body and arms more or less gracefully and 
in excellent time. 
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cosmogony, and bears on its branches 
whatever is desired. Nowadays the 
tree takes the form of a lofty pyramid, 
which is hung with all manner of 
things, from tins of condensed milk 
and sardines to wash-hand basins and 
clocks. These are carried round the 
village or quarter by prancing men, 
and are eventually deposited in the 
monastery compound, where the 
monks pick off the offerings at their 
leisure. 

The young no doubt contribute to 
these, but what interests them most 
are the pwL A pwe is an exhibi¬ 
tion or performance of any kind, and 
may range from a boxing match to 
a mystery play ; but the pwe that 
interests the Burman most is the 
dramatic performance, 'bhe stage is 
a bamboo-matted circle in the centre, 
and in the middle of this is a tree. 


A PADAUNG DANCE. The signification of this tree has 

The PadaunK men have no particularly dialinctivc dresa like their pu7^xled mauy ])eOple, but probably 
champaene'bottle'necked wive*, but they have several very curious dances. ^ ^ ^ 

some o{ them, notably the death dance, for both sexes. That illustrated is it is oTily intended to show where the 
more a trick than a dance. stagc is to be, SO that seats may be 

reserved beforehand. The singing is very alto, and the dancing to our eyes is mere posturing 
and undulation of the figure and limbs, while the band is an emphatic trial to all but serious 
students of music. But Burmans will sit through an all-night performance, and for as many 
more nights as the play lasts. Some of them stretch over several days, but the actual per¬ 
formance only begins after dark. 

The Vein or A-nyein pwe are different, and appeal to most people. They are dances by troupes 
of girls and young children, who are often trained for weeks beforehand. There is a regular ballet- 
mistress, who is credited with being very fastidious and very severe. She usually leads the chorus 
of the air to which they dance, and most of the dancers themselves join in the melody. The girls 
are all dressed in their brightest garments, and are loaded with the family jewels. Dances arc 
performed both standing and sitting, and consist entirely of rhythmical movements of particularly 
lissom bodies. 1'he feet are never raised from the ground, and the time is that of the minuet, and 
the charm consists entirely in the brightness of the colours, the earnest solemnity of tlie dancers, 
and the exactness of the time. 


The hill tribes are different. They have courtship dances, death dances and spirit dances 
of various kinds, and a variety of otliiSrs, all of which may be called religious, because they 
are intended to placate the viewless spirits of the air. Even the dances of the Wa, when 
they go out to collect heads or when they come back with them, are in a way religious, for 
skull-collecting with them is really a necessary agricultural operation, and not a mere vulgar, 
brutal killing for the sake of taking life. Without a yearly skull for the village there might 
be a failure of rain, or too much of it, with equally disastrous results to the community. In 
the same way the Burmese girls' dances are usually adaptations or settings from one or other of 
the birth stories of the Buddha. 
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The Burmese are among the healthiest races in the East, probably because the vast majority of 
them live a country life and avoid the towns, except for an occasional visit. It is just as well for tliem 
that this is so, for the national doctors are not by any means scientific practitioners. There are two 
varieties of them : the druggists and the dictists, with a third for serious emergencies- the spirit 
doctors. The druggists have a ])ernicious habit of giving their patients anything in the way of 
out-of-the-way medicines, as often as not made uj) of everything available in the way of substances 
animal, inorganic, or vegetable, which may be on the premises for the moment. A medicine with a 
hundred and forty-seven different ingredients in it certainly ought to have effects one way or the 
other. The dietists trust mainly to faith-healing aj)})arently, and as often as not limit their 
prescriptions to telling the patient to take, or not to take, as food articles whose name begins with 
any of the letters assigned to the day of the week on which he was born. Tlie spirit doctor is the 
most formidable of all, for he pummels the unfortunate person he is called in to attend to, on the 
pretext that he is expelling the fever, or colic, spirit who has taken possession of the ])atient’s 
body. He is, therefore, only summoned in the last resort. 

An actual death is always intimated to the neighbours by loud lamentations on tlie part of 
the family. A band is sent for immediately, and continues to ]day without intermission 
until the funeral. The corpse is taken out of the interior of the houses to the open j)ortion 
just inside the verandah, and is there washed and swathed in white (’otton cloth from 
the chest downwards, and then dressed in the gayest clothes the deceased possessed. 
Then the thumbs and the big toes are tied together. If })ossil)le, this should be done with the 
hair of a son or a daughter ; but if there are none, or it is not to be had, then tw’isted w'hite 


cotton is used. Then a small coin is 
put into the mouth to j)ay the “ ferry 
dues ” into the land of spirits. All 
this is done by the relatives. The 
subse(|uent preparing of the l)ody for 
the coffin is carried out by a special 
class called the Sandala, who, with 
the i)agoda slaves, are the nearest 
approach to caste or out-caste in 
Burma. The coffin is of the lightest 
possible wood. Over this there is 
erected a spire of many tiers, de¬ 
corated with tinsel and gaily-coloured 
paper, usually made of bamboo and, 
therefore, also very light. 

Meanwdiile, friends and relations 
have come to the house to condole 
and to help in the ])reparations for 
the funeral. Special offerings of food 
are made on behalf of the deceased 
to the nearest monastery, and, in 
return, one or more of the monks 
come to recite homilies from the 



lip the fouTtejtp nf] 


[*St/' itcurge Hcott, K.CJ.E. 


A PADAUNG DANCE. 


sacred books. The object of this is One man beats the drum to the air of a tunc played on a flute, and 

to keep away evil spirits, who might 7“'':" forw.rd. bctw«n ih= drum.iick .nd .i.c drum 

i i ^ also in time to the tune. A forfeit is paid by him whenever he is touched. 

come to work mischief. This also is The same man does it standing upright and crouchinK. 
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the pur|K)se of tlu^ band, which is stationed in ttie street outside and plays dirge music. No 
mourning garments are worn at the funeral, and the sympatliizers all come in their best clothes, 
as they would to any more cheerful pwe. 

'riie grave is dug by the outcast Sandala, and the ceinetery should always be to the west of the 
village - certainly iK)t t() tlu! east, which is the bright and aus})icious side, or the north, which is the 
point of the cf)rn})ass towards which (iaiitama ordered that his head should be directed. Monks 
should, if ]K)ssible, head the ])rocession, and they are followed by all the relations of both sexes, 
but the men are usually separat(‘d from the women. Wealthy people often in former days hired 
prolessional mourners, but this custom is less common than it was. Tlie coffin, with the spire over 

it, is carried by friends, 
l)ut sometimes by hired 
“ weepers,” and the band 
falls in and goes on play¬ 
ing until the mortuary 
shed is reached, when it 
finally stops. Strangers 
often join in the proces¬ 
sion from motives of piety, 
and they and all those 
present are supplied with 
refresliments and cigars by 
the women. At the lych- 
slied the monks recite 
extracts from the sacred 
writings for the benefit of 
the living, and then when 
offerings have been made 
to them on behalf of the 
deceased, they return to 
the Mionast(',ry. 'fhe coffin 
is then carried to the grave, 
and there it is swung l)ack- 
wards and forwards several 
times before it is lowered. 
The nearest relati\ es scat¬ 
ter a few handfuls of earth 
over the boards without 
uttering a word, and then 
the grave is filled in by 
the Sandala. 

When this is completed the oldest male relative holds out a handkerchief and calls on the spirit 
of th(' deceased, the l.ciphva, “ ('ome, come away with us.” The word Leiphya means, literally, 
buttertly." and it is a])plied to the human psyche, or soul. It haunts a man while he is living 
and awake, l)ut is apt to wander away when he is asleep. It is, therefore, considered very dangerous 
to wakc‘ a man suddenly, because* his Lciphyu might not be able to get back in time and the man 
would die. W’hen la* is dead, it is lua’cssarv tc) catch the psyche, in case it should stay behind in 
the gra\eyard and l)ecome an e\il spirit. Therefore the aged relative calls, and suddenly closes up 
the handkercliief, in the com iction that he has caught the disembodied spirit. This is carried back, 
carefullv folded u]). to the house, and is there deposited for seven days between two house-posts 



A PROCESSION Ol MUDDHAS. 

When iitinKm nir prcBrutc'd nt n Rluinc thne in alwnyv a ttrrat dmionatration. Wlu-llier 
thry air fiHrrrd Ijy a villaKr (»i' by an individual ihrrr iw alwayit a KTcat ifatlirrinK, and they 
are* r»coil«*d l«i tin- imnurdiouHr not imly by frirndii but by wbomevn may bf mrt on ibr 
way. I bry air cairird in (aivrd and Kilt littriN oi bioniords Hurioundrd by Rold and 
wbitr unibirllnn. 
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f'ivcry Bui'mon liopra to hr ablr to build n paeodn or n monnatciy ao aa to aecurc himself a happy aftrr-life. Monastri'y 
lands under the British (Government, as under native rule, are dedicate.1 to reliKion in perpetuity. All the monks in the neiKh- 
bourhood assentble on the site, and passaftes from the sailed books are read telline of the foundine of sacred buildings 
in ancient days. 


on the left-hand side of tlu‘ eiitriinee ste])s. On tiie sexenth day a sort of purification feast is 
giv^en to the monks and those who attended the funeral, and then the handkercliicf is 0])ened. 
riiere is su])postMl to l)e no more danger of the Lciphya going back to the cemetery and becoming 
a ghoul. Rich peo|d(‘ h‘ed the fnner;d guests for tlie whole seven days, but this is beyond the 
means of most, ;ind any fuiunal is apt to land a family in debt. 

Cremation used to be much commoner than burying, and it is still common in man^/ parts of 
the country. When the tire dies down, any bones there may remain are drawn from the ashes by 
the thr(H^ nearest relatives (d tlie deceased. These are washed in scented water or cocoanut- 
milk and ynit in ;i jar, after being wrapiied np in white cotton. The jar is taken back to the 
house, and after the feast of ]>uritication is buried near a pagoda or a monastery. The funeral 
spire is usually the only thing that marks a grave, and when that crumbles away there 
is nothing to show whert' a man was buried. A few rich people mark graves with a post 
or a brickwork pillar, but it is not a common sign of respect to the dead. Pagodas may be 
erected over monks and Shan cliiefs, and they always were over kings, but these were not 
“ relic shrines.” and are not proper ])laccs to offer u]) prayer. 

The funeral of the greatest man is not a very imposing ceremony, but the burial of a monk 
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occupies tlie whole countryside, and assumes the dimensions of a pagoda feast. The older the 
monk was and tlie more Lents he had spent in the monastery, the longer it is before lie is Iniried. 
It is necessary to collect funds for the cerernonv. The mendicant has, of course, left none, and the 
monastery, even if it has money, is not going to deprive the jieojile of any o}>]iortunity of gaining 
merit by a good deed. Accordingly, it is sometimes a year or more liefore a suthcient sum has been 
collected to do proper honour to the head of a monastery. 'I'herefore the holy man is emlialmed 
immediately after death. This is most commonly done by preserving him in honey, but there are 
other methods. The liody is swathed in linen bands and is placed in a cotlin hollowed out of a 
single piece of wood, which is enshrined in a gilded and highly ornate shell, wliiidi often takt's tlu' 
form of a canopied catafalque, like those of the Middle Ages, riiis is deposited in a temporary build 
ing, called the Nirvana Monastery, in the monastery grounds. l^ound about are \erv often a 
number of somewhat startlingly lewd pictures, which are intended to show the temptations which 
the saintly man avoided. There he remains till all the arrangements have betai made, and th(‘ 
“ Return of the Great Gloiy,” 
as the cremation of a monk 


is always called, takes jilace 
invariably in February or 
March, when the rice crojis 
ha\'e been reaped and the 
agricultural jiopulation ha\’e 
])lenty of moiu*y in hand. 

When the day has lieen 
fixed, the shell is taken out 
to NN’here the funeial p>'re 
lias been (‘r('ct(*(l. usually on 
the knoll of a hill or in an 
o])(‘n |)lace in tlu‘ fields. It 
is a huge se\en-roofed spire, 
gorgeously, not to say gaudily, 
decorat(‘d with gold-leaf, tiiisi'l 
and coloured })a]H*r and 
pictures. The conin is in a 
tier just wTiere the bier begins 
to taper, and tlu* sjiaca* below 
is filled with combustibles 
and a gia^at (juantitv of sweet- 
smelling woods, 'fhe gild(‘d 
case containing the coffin is 
brought from tlu* monastery 
on a gigantic four-wheeled 
car, drawn by as many p(‘Oj)le 
as can lay hands on the big 
twisted rattan ropes. flu'se 
are fastened to both sides of 
tlie car, and wlien the jiyre 
has been reached, there is a 
great tug-of-war, in which 
hundreds of jieople, men. 
women and children, take 



Sfrrro copyright I fu'lrncoott A . 


1HE lAWADEIMHA FEA.SI 

Al the I nwndrintha (ea«t. the Padeihd ircr». a rrmirii«i rric r of the fahirci tree# of 
the ** Northern laland, " which hear whatever ia wiahed for, are alwaya coniipi* uoua 
featurea. they take the form of apirea, and after llte donora have afiown thertj off 
with BOOK and dance, are deposited in the monaatery (or«pr>unda, f iiturea like tfial of 
the peacock are alao now common amonit the half-breed Burmese of the towns, 
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part. Ihere is a very great deal of noise and shouting and the clash of bands, and the whole 
scene is as little suggestive of death and the repose of the monastery as can possibly be imagined. 
Wlien the struggle has gone on till everyone is tired, or it is time for the monks to return to 
the monastery, the coffin is taken off the car and put in its place above the combustibles. 
The monks have all the while been reciting passages from the sacred books in temporary bamboo 
buildings set up round about for the purpose, and abundant gifts of the most miscellaneous kind 
are carried back with them. 

Then the funeral pyie is set fire to. This is always done by letting off rockets at it. These 



I HE CREMATION OK A MONK. a » 


1 he funernl pyre of a monk is always a very striking symbolization of the various stajres of Mount Meru. to the con¬ 
templative slopes of which the holy man is supposed to return. The occasion of his burning is always a great show, at which 
the people for many miles round enjoy themselves thoroughly. 

are large lengths of bamboo filled with gunj)()wder and slung on to guiding ro])es leading to 
the s|)irc, often tn)m ;dl four sides. Each rocket is usually the manufacture of an entire village, 
and there is great jiil)ilation when one of them is at last successful and sets tire to tlie heaped- 
up fuel, and the jeering which is directed at an unfortunate failure is as little suggestive of a 
solemn ceveinouy as anything well can l)e. The actual burning does not take a long time, 
for in the height of the hot weather, when the cremation takes place, everytliing is as dry 
as tinder. Ihe aslies are afterwards examined, and any bones that are found are buried near 
some sacred slirine, or have a small pagoda or a blunt-topped square pillar erected over them. 
Theie is never any inscription, and only the local people arc able to tell whom any particular 
erection commemorates. 



I'hnin hit] [iMtifi /'Urnilf'f/-\yilmof. 

\ATIVFS IN MOURNING ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

By way of mourniriR costume the body is painted with yellow ochre and olive'srren clay, parents beinit decorated with 
vertical stripes, and the skull and other bones of the deceased are worn as mementoes. In the illustration one woman has a skull 
haneinR down her back and another in the centre is wearinK necklaces of hand and foot bones The clothinx shown has been 
put on for the photoeraph. 
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A MARRIAGE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

MttrrioKc* nrr nitanRcd hy thr euardiann o{ the younR people, and as a rule arc (aithlully adhered lo, 1 he ceremony laken 
|)Im( e in the morninR hefoie the chiel and thoae interested, and consiatt ot aratiiiK the bridegroom in the bride’* leg* and liKhting 
loichcH round them n« evidence o( the fact. 


("HAPTKII VIll 

THE /LV/Ll.l/.LV JA7> yi(U) 1 L\R ISLANDS. % SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Hl\, (\I,L\ 

liii* ^t‘()|4rapliii'al tt'rm AndaiiKins and Ni(X)bars is popularly applied to two i^roups of tropical and 
very bcaiititul islands in the Hay of Henf^al, stretching in a loiif; line for about seven luindred miles 
lioni ( apt' Ne^^rais in Ihirina to At'hin Ht'ad in Sumatra (see map on paii^e 2j8). riit'v are com- 
biiu'd, lor convt'nit'iu e oi administration, in oiu' local kjovt'rnnu'nt, inr i' Hmpirt' of India ; but 

otlu'iwist' lhe\' are t'litirely tmeonnetded, both as rej^artls physical ^;t't y anti their inhabitants. 

At Ptvrt l^lair in the Andamans is situated the penal settlement ot than luiipire, wht'ie arc 

t't)nf;ref;atetl in. perhaps, the mt)st remarkable reformatory in the \ some sixteen tht)usantl 

lift' anti lt)nf;-term t't)n\’icts from all parts of Intlia and its dept'ndeiicie; therwise tht' inliabitants 

art' black Nei.(ritt)S t)l the " lowest ” known typt' t)f naked pi^my sa\ ut' lt)n^in;,; to a practically 

isolatetl race. In the Nicobars, t)n the other liand, tht' people are lari;e, fair, anti st'.mi-civilized 
t'uhgrants irom the south-eastern corner of the Asiatic continent, clearly connected with the Indo- 
( hinest' ract's, anti especially with those varieties of them that are commonly designated Wild 
Malays. 1 hest' twt) tlistinct members t)t the human race have never been in communication with each 
t)ther, anti havt' ntdliing wliatever in common in physical aspects, customs, or religious notions. 

Ihe grt'at interest that attaches tt) a survey of the Andamanese lies in the fact that up to the 
last gent'ratitm lit' jnest'nted one of the very few instances nt)w existing of tht' undiluted, uncon- 
taminatetl. primitive savage. He is, in fact, a relic of the world before civilization of any kind. 
Almost anything, thereiore, that he is, thinks, or does, is worth knowing. His very mode of giving 
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expression to his desires and thoughts is ])rimitive in a high degn'e, and quite unlik(' anything that 
civilized human l)eings are accustomed to look for and tind in strangt'rs. I hrougii him, indt'cd, \V(' 
('an learn what tlu' untutored human ])eing is like—an adult creature possessed ol th(‘ intell(‘ctiial 
capacity of a cliild of ten or twelvt' when Im'd in the civilization in which \\c pass our liva's. 

But though 1 k' ('ould not uiaki' and could only preserve fir(\ and had iu‘\a‘r culti\’at('d anything, 
nor domesticated any animal, and had never taught liimself liow to turn a turtle lor lood or to use 
a hook and line in hshing ; though lu^ could not c(Mint, or draw, or k(H‘p a record or tally lor any 
])urpose, and was hazv, inac'curatc' and indetinite in all his idcais ; though he had no notion of taking 
|)rc'cautions for th(' future or for his salety when “ at war,” had no c<Temonial worshi}) nor any 
form of propitiating spirits, and no methods of appealing tia supernatural powaas ; though he had 
no id(‘a of go\’(‘rnmtmt and hut rudinuaitary notions as to property, e\’(‘n in children the Anda 
manese is yet a \'(Ty man, nuaitallv inimeasurahly supiaior to th'* most intt‘llig(‘nt ol the brute 


beasts, and has nian\’ ('liaracteristi('s in 
('ommon \\’ith those' gn'atly abo\a‘ him 
in ('i\ilization. Hv is hide-bound by 
(ustom as the only law lu' knows, and 
the onh’ ('xplaiiation lu* ean olh'i*, of 
soe'ial actions and habits, or ol the* 
forms and adornment of tlu' artieh'S 
lu' manufactun's. l^xcepting fruit, \u' 
cooks all his food, which lu' like's to 
consume liot. H(' tan build for him- 
s(‘lf on (X'casioii a good hut, is ch'N't'i* 
in constructing his bow^s and arrows, 
and is a iK'at and excelh'iit w'ea\'er ol 
lilu'es and grasse's. Ilis canoes are large 
and laboriousK' hollowed out ol tiuiiks 
whicli he fells lor the purpose'. Me 
o('casionall\‘ builds up, not turns, 
i’arth('n pots and ])ans on an inge'iiious 
plan, and has set notions on the snbj<‘ct 
of ornanu'iitation. 

In childhf)od tin- .XndainaiK'se' is 
{possessed of a bright intelligence*, 
whie'h, he)We*\e‘r, seeeeii reaelies its 
climax, anel thre)Ughe)iit lile* he* ie*tains 
the main eharaete-risties e)f the* chilel. 
He* has a \e'ry short, tlmugli strerng 
nU'me)i y, lent se)e)n be*e’ome*s inte*llee‘l u- 
ally tireel, anel is apt tee bre*ak elown 
physically uirder mental training. Ib¬ 
is suspicie)us e)l, but he)Spitable tej, 
strangt'i's ; ungi-ateful ; imitati\'e* hnel 
watchful e)f his cennpanions and ne*igh- 
l)eMirs. He* is \’ain, anel while unelea 
the' spur of vanity, industrierus anel 
pers(_‘vering. He* is teae hable* uj) to a 
quickly re^ach(*el limit, fond e)f unele*fine*el 
frame's anel pi'actical je)ke*s. lb* is te>(> 
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happy and careless to he affected in temperament by his 
superstitions ; too ('andess, indeed, to stort* water even for 
a voyage ; plucky, but not courageous ; reekk'ss only from 
ignorance and inap])re('iation of danger. He is s(dhsh ; Init 
not without generosity, chivalry and a sense of honour. 
He is petulant, liasly of tc'inper, entindy irresponsible and 
childisli in his wratli and equally quick to forget. He is 
aftectionate, lively in his movements, and exceedingly 
taking in his moments of good temper. 

As a rule, the Andamanese' are gentk' and pleasant to 
each other, considerate to the aged, the weakly and the 
hel])less, and to captives ; kind to their wives and proud 
of tlu'ir children, whom they often over-pet ; but when 
angen'd, cruel, jealous, tn'aclierous and vindictive, and 
always unstable. Tlu'y are bright and merry companions ; 
talkative', in(|uisitive and n'stless ; busy in their own pur¬ 
suits; k('('n sportsmen and naturally inde}>endent, absorbed 
in the chase' from shc'e'r le)ve‘ e)f it and e)ther physical 
occupatie)ns ; and not lustful, inelt'cent, or scurrile)us. As 
years aelvance.' tlu'y are' apt te) be'come intractable, 
masterful anel eiuarrt'lsome : a people te) like, but ne)t te) 
trust. rii(' inte'llige'ue'e' e)f the women is ge)e)el, tliough not, 
as a rule', eejua’i te) that of tlie men. In olel age, however, 
the'y freepie'ntlN' exhibit a eeinsiderable mental e'a])a(;ity, 
whie h is re-spe’e'ted. 

.As might l)e e.xjH'cte'd of sued) a j)(.‘oj)le*, tlie'ir ele)mestie 
customs are' of the most ele'me'iitary de'Seadption, anel the’ir 
religion tlu' sim|)lest form of animism, dhat is te) say, it 
is e'e)nlin<'d to a vague*, gentle' fear of the' ghosts of thc'ir 



//// //<(• 11/] [/■ . //. 

CK’A l RIZAHON NORl H ANDAMANS. 


C'icatri/nt ion iit i birfly womrn’n wor k, |m*i 
( jirmfcl on boll* itrxrii between eiKht anti einbteen. 
it <'oni»iiit» of liirea of l Uta innrJe witit < liipw of 
quart/ and, nowadavn. ulaKK fiotlleB. i'ntternit 
differ with tribe*. 


aiK'e'stors and ol the.' e*\’il spirits of the' w'e)e)el, the* sea anel elise^ase', and to avoielanee' e)f iieds 



fill'] I f/rinrnnil Si fnti h<irr. 


traditiomill\’ dis])Ieasing to them. 
Tlie'V h;ive a se)rl e)f eleily the* 
Storm-spirit, who, like- all their 
s|)irits, has a wife anel family to 
act as his messe'nge'is. Ih' ust'tl 
te) live' on their higlu'st mountain, 
but he* now' re-sides in the* sky. 
He h;is no authority ove-r the* evil 
s])irits, and is eontented to j)e)inl 
out to the-m ofle'iiders against him- 
se-lf. 'riie*re' is no ne-ce'ssity let 
trouble* about him l)e'yoiul doing 
nothing that might make* him 
elamage' the' proelue ts of the' jungle. 
Tlie're are, howe ver, a. fe'W simple 
praedices l)y way of precaution. 


AN ANDAMANESE ciKEEliNG The Andamanese say they carry 

Vl h.n ,cl»,ivr. met .l.rr « 1„„. .b.rntr .h.y .il hurfdlrd w.rpin. with tllCIM tO friL'lltCII 

and howling in cacb other * arm* in Kroup*. 1 here ia no diflerence obaervabic 

between the aisna of joy and grief on aut h occaaiona. HW'ay the W Oe)el-SJ)irit, aUel th(‘y 
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show llieir rcs]H‘t't to tho sun an 1 moon by b<‘inf^ silont at their rise. I hey ward off tlu' Stoiin¬ 
spirit by throwini^^ exj)l()sive leaves on the tin* and l^urnin^ beeswax, l)ecause he dislikes tiie smell, 
'rhey twaiif^ their l)ows and make fun of tlie moon during an eclipse, but a solar eclipse keeps 
tht'in silent through fear. J hey have a l('w gent'ral practices by way of permanent protection 
against evil and ill-luck, and no doubt the tattooing and painting of tlieir fxxlies with oils and 
earths is j)artly ceremonial. 

rile Andainanese. hdweviT, have an activt^ faith in dn^ains, which somtdimes control substxpient 
condiK t, and in the utti'ranecs of wise num, dreanu'rs ol propludic dreams, gifted with stM'ond sight 
and powi'i* to ('onimuni('ate with spirits, and to bring about good and bail fortune. Sucli j)eo])l(' 
jiractise an (Miiliryonic son'ery and witidicraft, and profit by things tabooed to their use. ddu' 



W'lirn on rvil spirit Ims been roURbt by thr doctoi-prifst t>f tb«* villoKe it is coRcd nnci put into n smoll ornnmentol «capc- 
bont built loi tbr purpose ond towed out to sra. Should thr boot Innd nt another villaKr and transfer the spirit there, an attack 
vxitfi quarter-stoves under rr< oRni/ed rule is mode on the makers of the boot. 

Andamanese luvs distiiud ideas as to a soul. whi( h arise out of his reflection in water and not out of 
his shadow. His relleetiou is his sjnrit, which goes after his death to another jungh'-world, wdiere 
it livt's just as he did liimself while ali\'(‘. fhe spirit oecasioually visits tlu* t'arth and has a distinct 
tcndi'iu'v to transmigration into other beings and creatures, ddiiis evi'rv child eoneeiv’ed has had a 
])rior existt'nei'. Animals and birds art* credited with human t'apaeities, and convicts murdt'red by 
th(‘ Andamaiu'st* have been found with heavy stones jdaetHl on them to warn the lurds not to tell 
tin* Kngiish wliat lias hapjK'ued and where the luurdt'rtTs liavt* gone, 'fhey art* full of fairy-tah's 
]K‘lit'Vt*tl to be true, of which cliange of human beings into animals, hsh, birds, stones, and other 
objt'cts is a eonspienous feature : to such an (*xtent. indeed, that the fauna (diiefly known to them 
are eoiisidert'd to be tlu* animal forms of ancestors. 

The most important ct'remonies are those connected with (U'atli, which occasions loud lamenta¬ 
tion from all coniaM'ncil. Babies arc buried under the floor of their parents’ hut. Adults are either 
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buried in a shallow grave, or, as an honour, tied up in a bundle and placed on a |)latforin or tree. 
Wreaths of cane-leaves are then fastcnied conspicuously round the encampment, and it is deserted 
for about three months. Mourning customs are ])eculiar, the mourning itself consisting of smearing 
the head with grey clay and refraining from dancing, .\fter sonu' months the bones of the dc'ceased 
are washed, broken up and made into ornaments, to \vdh('h great importamt' is attached as 
mementoes, and also l)ecause thc'v are l)elit‘ved to stop pain and cure diseases by sini|)le a]>plication 
to the diseased part. The skull is worn down the back suspended from the neck, usually, but not 
always, by the widow, widowiT, or nearest relative (see illustratit)n on t>age 209). Mourning closes 
with a ceremonial danc e and the removal of tli(‘ clay. 

The Andamanese are monogamous, aiul though the simjde ('('n'lnonic'S coniu'ctt'd with marriag(‘ 
(se(' illustration on page /)Oo) have' no religious significance, divorct' is ran* and unknown jifter tlu‘ 



CEIVIRTF.RV AND MORTUARY. 

In Car Nicobar ilicrc is a ciyinK bouac and a lyinR-in iiouar outside ibr villacrs by tbr temporary burial plai r, so ibal 
mankind there enters and leaves the world at the remelcry. 1 be graves are marked with wooden posts of special form until the 
annual dieeintt up of the bones, which are then thrown into a common ossuary with tcrral ceremony. 

birth of a child, and there is no polygamy or incest. Unfaitlifnlness after marriage* is ])unished lyy 
the murder of both the guilty parties, though intercourse* be.‘twe*en the* s(*x(*s, watliin the* marriage 
able limits, before marriage is the rule. The me)st remaikal)le‘ custom in family life is the 
adoption of each etther's children within the tribe, so that tliose* abe>ve* six or s(*ve*n rare*ly live 
with their own j)arents. Tliere is a i)n*tty custom of naming girls afte*r one* ol the sixte‘e‘n se‘le*cted 
trees which happen to be in flower at the time they reach |)uberty. 

The social emotions an* not generally expn*ssed, and there are no words for ejrelinary salutation, 
greeting or thanks. On meeting they stare at each oth(*r for a length{‘iu*d pe*riod in silence, which 
the younger breaks with a commonplace remark, and then follows the eager telling of n(*ws, whic h 
an Andamanese always delights in hearing. Relatives, however, sit in each oth(*r’s laps at meetings 
huddled closelv together, weeping loudly and demonstratively, and after a long .s(*paration, this 
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may last for hours (scr illustration on ])c\i;v jo^). At parting th(‘y take each other by the hand 
and blow on it, ex('hanging conventional stuitences of tarewelL 

Tlie Andamanese are childishly fond of games and have an indigenous blind-man’s buff, leap-frog 
and liide-and-seek. Mock Imnts after animals, mock Iturials and limits for ghosts, are their favourite 
s])orts, and they like getting u}) match(‘s in swinging, swimming, throwing, ducks-and-drakes, 
arcliery and wrestling. 'I'lK'ir <'hief ()C('U]>ation is. of course, food-getting, and after that the 

formal ('vening or night dance—a 
1 . curious monotonous pc'rforinancc' 

f accompanied by drumming the feet 

V rhythmic'.ally on a special sounding- 

board, like a Crusader’s shield, and 
mistake'll for a shield by sc'veral 
observers, singing a seing more or 
less imyiromptu, and cla|)ping tlu* 
hands on tlu' thighs in unison, d'he 
dance takes jdace ev(M*y evening 
whenev('r tlu're are enough people' 
for it, and lasts tor hours, and even 
all night at spe'cial ine'ctings. Botli 
se.xe'S take' allotte*d parts in it. This 
and turtle-hunting are* the' only things 
which will kee'p tlie Andamanese 
awake' all night long. 

'file' inte're'st in the^ Nicobarese 
is eif an entirely eliffere'nt nature'. 
In till' Nicobars tlu're are presented 
te) us a nation of islanders who, 
many e'en furies age), migrated from 
the aeljace'iit mainland and brought 
with them many eif the' character¬ 
istics of the eeintiiu'ntal people's to 
wliie'h tlu'v be*le)ng. But their 
habitat has made them e'ompara- 
tive'ly iseilated and cause'el them to 
pre'servt' the earlier se'ini-civilizatiein 
of tlieir race intact, while their con- 
ge'iu'rs in vSouth- ]{astern Asia, the 

Ji(l tUi' CilUrilWU I //, .)/(!/<, e*././'.. | » r T J ,1 A 

KRun OFFERING. re'guaus of Burma, the Annamese, 

1 he ohjcct of all the reliRtouii eercinonir* i« to ward off or humour the aild Sf) eill, fuiN'e gFCatlV aClV’^aUCed 

evil Hviirits. Here in on offerinR of the fruit* and veRetnfilc* in u*c put ^ . . rr ' 1 u 

toRcther at n Rreat »acrifu'e of labour and lime, and contributed by tho»e who aild bcCOme large ane:'edcd by OUt" 

h«ve lo*l nome relative within the la*t year. illtlue'IlCeS of lUany kiuels. 

1 he' Nit'obarese are an intellige'Ut pe'ople with a great capae'ity for trade in their staple com- 
moelity, the' e'oeonut-tree and its prexlucts, and are peisse'sst'd e)f a remarkable facility for picking 
up fore'ign languages ('eilleicpiially in " pige'ein ” fashion. flie desire to ceipy feire'ign speech, dress 
and manru'rs, e'eunbineel with a refre'shing niuvclc in the effort, mnke them an exceedingly amusing 
jieople to the stranger. The Niceibarese* are epiite as well housed as the rest of tlu'ir race on the 
continent* the he)uses being colk'cteel in villages, as a rule constructed on piles, whether on land 
or on back-waters or other sites, safe from a liea\'y sea below higli and even low water-mark (see 
illustration on page 308). 'riie village sites are kept scrupulously clean and free from bad odours. 
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/III (hr i‘inirft xti II n \ (\!, I'l. 

VII.LAGK IN CAMOR'IA HARMOUR. 

A villaer in Caniorto Harbour, built on pilt'tt juBl above bigb spring water muil< at low tide. 1 he laige circular luitK are dwellini.T- 
houscB and the Bmallrr onen with pent rooU are the UilchcnB. On the ncaaboie are tulted poals to keep off the evil spirits. 

'J'hese islandcM's used to ht' wrt'ckcrs and pirates until cluM'kt'd l)y tlie Indian GovtTnment; 
otherwise they are a (|ui(‘t, inoffensive people, kind to children, to the aged and to women. 
Among them the wih' is a ht'lp, not a slave. Such governmimt as they have is purt'ly democratit' 
under lieadmtMi or chit'fs. 'I'liey an* ('Xt'essively conservative and l)ound down by custom, though 
they ar(‘ capable of changing with the timt's. 

riu'V live in wliat is, for their inoiU‘ of life and standard of t'omfort, a veritable land ol plenty, 
and ha\a‘ const'cpiently much spare time on tlu'ir hands. .V great deal of tliis is s|)ent on religious 
practices, which may almost be said to br' tlu'ir chief (Ha'n}>ation. I'he basis of all their very frequent 
and elaborate ceremonies and festivals is an oN'crinastering fear of spirits and ghosts, and an imp(‘lling 
necessity to scare and exon ise them, riiis guides evc'ry ceremony, ('onvivial or other, and takes 
up a large portion of their li\’t's. espei'ially at night. The only outt'oine of thesi' bt'li(*fs of political 
import, however, is tlu' (a‘reinoni;il execution of the perpi'trators of grave ofh'iici's against the 
community, likt' nmrdi'r, habitual theft, and j)ublic annoyance. A person so offending is regarded 
as j)ossesse(.l, and is formally put to death with great cruelty. I'liis is the “ devil-munUa* ’* of the 
Nicobars, whi(‘h is being gradually suppressed. 

Witc hes and witch tinders, of c'ourse, abound, as every misfortune and sickness is put down to 
till' witch or a spirit. Tlu' rcanedy in every case' is exore'ism, whether pc-rtormt'd by a doctor-priest 
or ])rivatel\’. Tlu' doc tor-priest of the Nicobars is of a sort common to many half-civilized peoples, 
but he aj)pears also there in an intc'resting variety, in tiu' sha])e of the /nafai, or novice, the term 
denoting " one umU'rgoing sact'rdotal instruction." An\- one that feels himselt inspired may 
become a niafai, though lu* need not eventually bt'coine a full-blown priest. Ihe priestly under¬ 
study has an idle time', with attendants to do evc'rything for him, and is carried about from place 
to place' in a sort of sedan-chair. (See illustration on the opposite page.) 
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The mass of superstitious obscTvanec's of this peopk* is so ^rc'at tliat only a few of the more 
remarkable can be picked out for notice' luTt'. 'I'hen' is a ge'iu'ral ('xorcisrn of tlu' spirits in the shape 
of a spirit-feast performed by the family and friends with tlu' aid of the prie'st. riu' nu'n sit smoking 
and drinking, and tlie women bring from tlu' family stock pro\asions, imph'inents, we'apons and 
curiosities, which last, after a good howl, they bn*ak up and throw outsiiU' tlu' houst'. A large', 
spe'cially-fattened ])ig is then re)asteel whe)lc, anel eliviele'el be'twe'e'ii the' anea'stors and the' ])arty, 
chiefly the latter. By this the spirits are me)llifie'd. The' ])rie'st ne)W e'ommene'e'S his busine'ss, 
worked uj) to an ecstasy by drink and liis mysteries. His fae e is painted ivd and he is nibbe 1 ove'r 
with oil. He' sings dolefully in a ek'cp bass voice, and rushi's about te) catcli the spirit of harm, 
and coax, se'e)ld and abuse him, accompanie'd by a tremende)us howl fre)m tlu' we^ine'ii, till after a 
struggle he is e'aught and put into a small dee'orated model e)f a l)oat and lowe'd far e)ut to sea. 
(se'e illustratie)!! e)n page 304). Being now sale lre)m the sj)irit, the fun is ke'pt u]) le)ng into tlu' 
night witli eating, drinking, singing and daiK'ing. Should tlu' scapi'-boat land at anotlu'r villag(' 
and transft'r tlu' sj)irit tla'i'i', an attai'k is madi' by it on tlu' ollendt'rs with (juarter-sfaves after 
an a('('epted fashion, till sonu' lu'ads and limbs an' damaged, wIk'U jH'aci' is (h'c'lared, and tlu' 
assailants n'maiti as tin.' giu'sts of tlu' atta('k('d for a two-days' feast. 

Tlu'n* are all sorts of taboos, sonu' of tlu'in seriously iiH'onxa'nii'nt in I'ffc'ct. Ik'rha])s the most 
remarkable are tliose which afh'ct tlu' spc'c'ch and nouK'iu'latun' of tlu' pi‘oj)l('. Any |H*rson may 
adopt any word in the language', how('\’er c'ssc'utial or (‘ommon, as a ])ersonal name, and when tliat 
person dic's the word is tabooc'd for a gc'in'ration for fi'ar of summoning the gliost. Another 
conspicuous instance' of tlu' effee't of siij^erstition (.)n donu'stic habits is the* })la('ing just inside' tlu' 
house entrance' of sjnrit-se'aring images, whie'h are ligure's, sometinu's liie size', of human 
beings ofte'ii arme'd with sj)e'ars, anel some'times of mythie'al animals base'd on fish, croe‘e)elil(!s, 



Jiv (h>' ci>u/(r.u/ of] f //. Afiiii. *'.1.11. 


ASPIRA.MS TO IHF I'RIF.SIHOOD 

TKe NicobarcBc menluana, or doctor-pricit, hu» ottachrd to him rtidfAi. or voluntary understudira, younttalrra with a turn for 
myaticiam and idlrncaa, 1 hrae arc loadt’d with rnrtal rinK* and carried about in " aedan-chaira ” by adherenta until it ia time 
to decide whether or not they ahall enter the pricathood. 
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birds and pigs, and ])ictorial rfprt'scailations of all kinds of things painted in colours on areca 
spathes stretclu'd flat s(M‘ illustration on tliis page). Outsidti the houses, too, are similar 
spirit-s('arers, (‘X])lained in the luiglisii jargon of the natives as “ vt^ry bad devils.’' (See illustration 
on page 308.) 

TIk^ funeral ('(.‘remonies are long and num(‘rous, their whole object being to terrify the spirits. 
They differ greatly in j)laces, but everywhen‘ (‘xtravagant grief is displayt^d at all deaths for fear 
of angering the gliost. Tljere is iniK'h expense in (onneetion with a death, all incurred to appease 
th(‘ spirit, and tlu're are s('veral obligatory duti(‘s at ev'ery funcTal aimed at keeping the ghost in 
a good temper, and prot(*cting tlie living from his wrath. Bodies aire buried between sundown 
and dawn in order to jaevent th(‘ shadows of the attiuidants from falling into the graves and being 



Hu thr nwrirsii n/-] [/•’. //. Afu7i, C./JJ. 

NlCOHAf<ESE MODELS. 


AmonK ohjrcu heir drpiclfd t*»pc*cinl notice iihould be taken of tboHC connected with the grotiheation or the scaring of 
apiritn. 1 hrne are tin* pierced carvingN repreaentinK rows of dancing men and women and the carved fiKurm immediately above 
them, one of which in brandinhing a spear. Next the hgurrs are hats which are placed on disinterred female skulls on the night 
ol the final memorial feast, 

buritni with tlu' rorj)st\ bt'causc tht' shadow of tin* Ni('obar(‘sc is the visibit' sign of his spirit, and 
in ]da('('s llu're is a sjxvial ct'rt‘nion\’ for “ h'cding shadows.” 'FIk' inorv rtxx'iitly a p(TSon has died 
the mor(‘ (lang('rons is the ghost, and so in some })laees in diit' time th(Te is a feast for disinterring 
the dt'ad, cleaning the sk('l(‘ton and rt‘-interring it, which in other places takes the form of annually 
disintc'rring all the latest dead with great ('eremony and mixing up the bones in one common ossuary, 
wliert'Upon tlu' ghosts can do no more harm. 

In otla^r j>hu'es again the (U‘ad are put into a half-canoe, ('ut across for tlie purpose, and placed 
in the forks of a |>air of |)osts in tht' jungle, till the bodit*s fall out and are partl}^ devoured by pigs. 
Ev(‘rv now and then the bom^s of such pcTsons are thrown with eeremony into a communal ossuary. 
In y(‘t other places everyone ought to die in the mortuary by the ctanetery (see illustration on page 
305), or woe betidt* tht‘ village with a ghost in its midst, where efficacious ceremonies, such as are 
held in the cemeteries to coniine it within safe limits, cannot be undertaken. 
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THE EMHRONEMEM CEREMONY AT A MALAY WEDDING. 


A Malay briclrttroom and bride, durins the BsrsAttdtng, or cntbroncmrnl ceremony, at wliicTj they receive the homaRe of a one- 
day ItinR and queen. T bi» illuntrnlion shows the transformation of the ceremony under Mohammedan influence, the bridegroom 
being a Haji. or Mecca pilgrim, and therefore dressed in the turban and pilgrim's robes, f’or tftc same reason there are none of 
the typical Malayan " rainbow hangings." 
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INlllAlION CEREMONY. 


[/<’. ir. KiioHrr, 


1 lie Mninv rite iif initiHlion ImUch plate ol llie nn' of Iwrlve to fifteen. 1 lie sonirwhiit lictcrogeneouR party in partially 
Europeani/ccl cJreiis liere seen are asneniLilcd for the terenionv, ua is shown by the curious fiKurehends of the vehicles at the baclc, 
in which the lundidales for initiutitJii ore poruded. 


< IlArTEU IX 

77//; MALAY rEXIXSdLA, ILf W ir. ^SKhWT, M,A.. FJIAJ. 

IN rkoDiu rom' and customs kelaiinc to ihkth and childhood 

'I'liE Maliiv Peninsula, wliirli roughly lueasuivs sovnethiiig uuder a thousand miles in length and 
nearly two hundred inih's across in tlu‘ broadest part, may be regarded as a sort of titanic World¬ 
causeway or bridg(‘, linking Indo-China, thf south-eastern corner of the Asiatic mainland, to the 
islands of Iht' Malay Arehipt'lago. Hence, although its customs dovetail in many respects witli those 
of Indo-China, in numerous others tlu‘y agree with those of th(' Malayan islands, with one of the 
grc'ater of which, Sumatra, it is held to hav(‘ once been geologically connected. 

We propose in the following pagi's to give an inevitably brief sketch of the more picturesque 
ceremonit's in th(‘ life of oiu' of the inhabitants oi this Ptaiinsula, taking as typical the IMalay race, 
which s('eins to ndleet on its genthT and more artistic side the romantic beauty of the great Malay 
tropical islands. Similarly it seems to reflect, in its otherwise unaccountable liability to the strange 
semi-hypnotic state called lufali, the monotony of the equatorial climate, and in its former tendency 
to the savage gusts of })assion that produced the deadly chnok, the unchained forces of Nature and of 
tlu' sa\;ig(' lu'asts of tin' forest-(’lad hills among which tlu' characters of the race were forged, in 
part by the hammer-strokes of the centuries, in part under the donunation of the old and high 
civilizations which in times jKist overran the mightiest kingdoms of Malaya, 
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Sir Edward Tylor, in s{)caking once of a certain blood-siu'king \-anipire believed by the Malays 
to b(‘ always ready to attack either an expc'ctant mother or a nc'wly-born babe, described it as 
“ one of the ghastliest conc(‘ptions that ever appalled the imagination of humanity.” We thus si‘(‘ 
why tlu' first and most important duty upon the occ'asion of a birth is to set up all manner ()!' 
devices (in tlu' shape of prickly h'aves and branclic's, stems of bit tea* herl)s. noosi's, and even 
fishing-nets), either to scare away or to ('ntra|) any such demoniac'al assailants. Not only so, 
but for months before birth the ('veryday life of th(‘ mother, and frequently t*v('n of the father 
as well, is hedged about with a host of petty restrictions and prohibitions which coukl hardly fail 
to aggravate the discomfort of both |)arents. 

It will sufhee to sa\’, before leaving this |)art of tlu‘ subject, that among the Malays themselves 
” wis(‘ wom(‘u ” geiuTally officiate at tiu' birth of a child, in return for a small fixed ])ayment. but 
among tlu' wild aboriginal tribes the wis(‘ woman’s ])lac(‘ is talari (‘ither l)y tlu‘ woman’s motluT. 
or even by lier husViand. Ev(‘n wh(‘n tin* child is l)orn, the' jm'cautionary ritual is in no wise 
lessc'ued ; indeed, if anything, it is incn'usod, since' thon* is now th(‘ infant to 1 h‘ prol(‘('t('(l, as W(‘ll 
as the mother. 1'he motlier is safeguard(‘d. parll\' by iWvkvs similar to those already mentioned, 
j^artly l)y the administration of a mar¬ 
vellous elixir called tlu‘ ” Hundn'd 


H(tI)S ” ])otion (it lieing sujijiosed to 
be ('ompouiided of a hundred dillereni 
ingn'dients), and ])artly by the bar¬ 
barous ('ustom of “roasting” lu'r, 
which consists in exjxising lu‘r se\’(‘ial 
times a. day to the most violent heat 
upon a raised seaiffolding l)em‘ath which 
a blazing wood fire is kindled, d'his 
sa\X'ige treatment ('ontinues for forty- 
four days, and the heat lias been 
known to be so ('xlnaut' as to caus(‘ the 
temporary naMital deraiigt'meiil, or (‘V(‘n 
the d(‘ath, of the unforlunat(‘ viciim. 

d'he Malay baby, being ignorant of 
the trt'mendous jx'rils to which its 
little life is lielieved to be (‘Xjiosed, 
often astonislu's the household by sur- 
x'iving them all, and is rewarded for 
having done so by being “ recei\'(*d,” 
as Mr. Wilkinson has remaiked, into 
the liosom of “ thrc'e religions at once.” 
Having first b(‘en “ spat ujion.” by 
way of prot(‘ction from the sjiirits of 
e\'il, and perhaps also jiassed through 
th(‘ smoke of a fire (in the maniK'r of 
the old-time* Shamanistic practices rd' 
Indo-(diina), it is next “ adofited ” by 
its fatluT with th(“ usual Moslem 
formula, wliich differs according to the 
infant’s sex. Thirdly, in Perak it is 
also generally markc'd on the hu'eliead 
with a cross, which has beeai held to 
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INH IA I ION CKHF.MONV. 

A vchitir uurd (f>r prof.cft«i«>nMl purponcM «t tlir initiation <rrrnr»ony. 
On thf rntil coani Ntrari«r vcliicif* uliaped likr laWuloUK creature**, *’peac ock- 
lion*.’* flyintr rnan-hrndrd *terd*, rlc., arr u*fd on *ucli o(ca*ic>n*, indeed 
some ol lhe*e weird form* arc to t»e •een at the back of ibe picture. 
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be anaJogoiis to a Hindu caste-mark. Next follows a ctTeinony vvliicli is called the “ Month- 
opt'ntT,” wliicdi ('onsists in formally giving to tin* infant its first mouthful of nourishnitmt. 

'file (diild is gt'iu'rally named (as it would stHuii. experimentally) in the courst' of the first W(?ek ; 
hut should it gtd ill, it is often ])roniptly reado].)ted, at h'ast temporarily, by somebody else, and 
receives at th(‘ same time a new name. On the east coast of the Ptuiinsula tluTe is a pictures(j[ue 
custom r)f writing alt(*rnati\'e narnt's upon st'ven different bananas and tlien letting the child 
literally (dioose liis own nanu'. 'flien* too, should it get fev(‘risli, tlK‘ native (hxdor puts his hand 
in a cro('odile’s mouth (pro})])ed ojx'ii for tla* purpose) and then in that of the child, to cool it—a 

r(‘markable instance* of sympathetic 
magic. The ceremoni(‘s of tlu' first 
shaving of the lu'ad and the first 
paring of the nails usually ('ome 
next, but in some case's the pare'nts 
will take* a \'ow to e'arry out the* 
fe)rmer on seiine future* important 
ex casiein, for instance, just befeire* the* 
e hi Id’s marriage*, |.)ro\adeel that he 
greiws u|) in safety. For the eirdinary 
('('rerneiny orlhe)ele)x custom is saiei to 
re'ejuire* flu* sae'rifice e)f two geiats in 
the* e'ase e)f a beiy and one in that of 
a girl ; whe‘ne*ve*r it take's plae’e* the 
trimmings anel e'li])})ings are carrie'd 
away and burieel at the foot of a 
fruitdn*e‘, such as a banana, or a 
ponu'granate* ; tliis will, it is sup- 
|H)se*el, incre*ase* the tret*’s fruitfulness. 
Al)out the* feutieth elay the child is 
first take*n outside the* heiuse anel 
pre'se'Ute'el te) the spirits e)f the barth 
anel of Water. In the* latter case, in 
Perak, tlie chilel is prese'nte*el to the 
I\ive*r-spirit l)y a jiretty e'e*renie)ny, 
part e)f wliich is nu'ant te) ensure his 
succe'ss as a fishe*rman by pretending 
te) tre*at liim as a hsh. 

After a few months the swaddling- 
clot he*s in whiedi the* baby was WTap- 
])ed fre)m the* first are* exclianged 
feir a broad waist-wrap, which in its turn is completely discareieel whe'ii the infant arrives at the full 
dignity of childhoeiel. It may be* aeldeel that theiugh infantiedele is not practise'el as in China, Malay 
parents being exce'ptionally attached to their e)ffspring, beiys on the whole are preferre'el te) girls— 
a fact wliich may account feir tlie ]\Ialay habit of allueiing to a girl as a “ child,” a practice with 
whicli we may eaimpare eiur own Shake'speare’s ” Is it a boy or a child, I weinder ? ” 

INiriATION, ni-TKOTHAL AND MARKIAdE 

As at birth anel marriage the' initiatiem ceremeinies, theiugh baseel on tlie* universal Arabic rite, 
are surreiunele'd by Hinelu anel Sliaman practices. The most picture*se]ue feature of tlie ceremony is 



Phoft> till] [///’, y. 

MALAY GIRL OF KELANl AN WEARING EAR-STUD. 

'I he larRC car-stud w-oin liv Maloy Kirl» nu emblem* of maidenhood i* 
Nhuwn. 1 hey are bccominR obsolete on the west conut, but formerly were worn 
until marrittRC. and in the cane of n willow were tied on in jent at rc-moninKe. 
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the procession, which on tJu^ cast coast takes the form of parading the candidates in vehicles 
rcsomblin/^^ c'ltlicr lar/L(f animals or largo birds (see illustration on page 312). On the west coast, 

and also somt‘times on the east, lliey an‘ generally c:arried on men's shouldt'rs. 'J'he strictness of 

the st'clusion to which (exee])! at jKTiodical social gathc*rings) Malay girls in most places are 
siiljjected, more especially in tlu‘ large towns of the Peninsula, puts great, though not insnpc'rable, 
ol^sta(i(‘s in the way of the m(‘(‘ting of tlie sc'xc's. Only in what an^ called the' Menangkabau States, 

whc'rc^ matrilinc'al dc'seent pre¬ 
vails (the' husband’s ])osition, 
in his own house, being in¬ 
ferior to that of his rnothc'r- 

in-law’s brothcT), is tlu' fn‘e- 

dom somc'what greatcT. In 
any case, the first move is 
made by the youth’s parents 
or guardians, as soon as tliey 
])(‘r('(ive what tliey believe 
would be a suitable match 
for their son. Wlien this 
hapjiens they usually despatch 
a reiiable messenger to inquire 
if the maiden has yet been 
“ b('sj)oken,” and in the event 
of a favouralde reply to in- 
die:at(‘ their own wisli to 
bespc'ak her, and to arrange 
a day for the negotiations. 
On the' day hxeel, the youth’s 
rc'presentatives duly prc'sent 
themsei\’es, one of tlumi 
bringing with him a bedei- 
U'af tray (furnislu'd witli the 
usual acc'c'ssories of betei-lc'af, 
lime, b('t(i-nut—which gives 
tlie name' to the ceremony— 
and gambir), and a first in- 
stalnuait of the bride-price in 
silver or jewellery. 

No engage'ine'nt-ring is 
gi\'en (as with us) by a Malay 
youth to his fiancee, Init Mr. 
Wilkinson has described a 
])re'tty ecTemony in Perak, at 
which two rings of tlie “ e'oeonut-blossom ” design, one intendc'd as a plenlge to the girl s pare'nts 
and the' other lor the girl herscif, are presented by the suitor’s famih’. The usual rule as to any 
“ brc'ae h of promise' ” is that if the' man breaks it off he forfeits his betrothal gifts (see illustration 
on page' 317) ; if the' lad\' pro\’e's false she must red urn double value. 

Eliminating the purely extraneous Mohammedan eiemient, we shall find that a great part ol 
the regular Malay marriage' ritual is based on the idea of making the bride and bridegroom play 
the' part of royalty- a hetitious change of identity intended to a\*ert the perils once believed to 



I'huto hii^ 


[.V. AuminUa/t', 

AW Ai riNG I HE DESCEN'l Ol- A SIMRIT. 

TUc sWiouded linurc- in awaitinK iKc dencrnt of a spirit bt-forc bccominB 
“ possessed.” 1 his is tin- rrBulnr prot rduif. whatever the object of the ceremony may 
be. In the present case it is the Spirit of a Malay Romance that is thus bcins courted. 
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attend the celebration of 

any marriage, as of all T ^ f ^ 

ari.'' iIk^'' ' '' ' 

. “ Ihi f/ir axu'f'sti i>f'] [('tunhn>l(/i‘ Miisnim, 

the bride-price, the sharing 

^ ^ MALA^ MARRIAGF. ORNAMFNIS. 

()1 food b('t\v('('n the bride* m \ • -i i j . a m .1 ^ r 

I h«' three central ones lepresent betel le<il tiecK a( cordinR to the <nder method ol 
and bridt'grOOin, and the carrying betel-lenf in piocewsion in Seinnfioi. All three tree* have hornhilln at the top, 1 he 
,> II II . two (Uttnide onraments ate betel-bouquet* tarried bv the bride and bt idej’r ooni. 

tormal aeknowh^dginent oi 

the marriage bc'fore witnesses, wlio should consist of or iiK/hide (att'ording to Mahiy ideas) th(* 
elders of tlu* village*, as W(*ll as. in inon* recc*nt times, tlu* niostjiu* oHit ial. 

It is n*markabk* that although tlu* wild Malayiins (as w(*ll as tlu* Sakai and Nt'gritos) have tin* 
(*qui\alent of the liride-price, of tlu* sharing of food, and ol tlu* lonnal a('knowU'dgm(*nt oi the 
marriage before witnesses—that is to say, thret* (*ss(*ntial (*l(*rnents ol tlu* Midiiy custoin—no iictual 
liurihcatory or propitiatory ('(*r(*inonies have* b(*(*n r(*eorde(l in ('onnection with their w(*ddiiigs. 
The Hc'sisi tribe's, who are* nothing if not j)ra('tie'id, de'vote ivnu'h ol tlu*ir attention at a w(.*dding to 
ensuring that the* husband will l)e al)le to sup])e)rt his wife*. I'he* ])arties having se-aled theinse'lve's 
abe)ut a menind or “ antliill,” tlie bride'grexan is asked ])oint-blank : 

“ Are* \'e)u clever with the* l)low|)i])e* ? ” An* you e le've'r at felling tree's f ” “ Are* yeai e'le*ve*r 

at sine)king cigarette's ? 

If all the re*plie*s are* satisfaeieiry, the last j)e)int e)f iiupiirx' is ))ut te) a jirae tical te*st. I he* briele*- 
grooin, having give*n the* briele* a cigare*tte* anel lighteel erne* himse'lf, is reejuire*d te) e luLse* the* bride 
thrice rounel abeiut the 


lift th' courtr.yU of] [('iuiihnd(ji' .)// 

MALA^ MARRIAGF. ORNAMFNIS. 

T lu' three central ones lepresent “ betel Ie<d tiecK” a( cordinR to the <dder meth 
carrying betel-lenf in piocewsion in Seinnfioi. All three tree* hnve hornbill* at the top, 
two (jutside onraments ate betel-bouquet* cnriied by the bride and bt idej’r ooni. 


ineiunel. If she is caught 
tlu*y are* dee'lared to be mar- 
rie.*d ; if not, the man has 
the right of trying agiiiii 
on a subs(*(]uent oe'casion. 

At a Besisi wedding at 
which I was present, the* 
“ anthill ” was a big arti- 
tie'ial bellsha})ed mound, 
moulde'd from clay dug out 
of the ground near it, by 
one of the minor e'hiefs. 
Oil this occasion the bride¬ 
groom was put through a 
severe and lengthy cate¬ 



chism, part of which ran 
as follows : 

Q .—" Is this true, so 


BIRDSHAPKD nASKETS USED hOR F5F1ROIHAL GIHS. 

Bird-Khaped receptacle*, used to contain rice. prc*cnlrd by a .Malay ftancre to her 
betrothed. 1 he bt/d« repreaented are peacock*, pied hornbill*, etc. 1 he man nive* pre*ent* 
chiefly of betel, citK* or fruit*. 
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may a hcc criis/i voiir l/oiiy:-'" ('l liis is llic most solemn and binding oalli tlial can be taken by any 
of the f(in>t-dwelling tribesmen, to whom tlie peril of falling trees is an c\'cr-j>resent leiioi.) 

'I1ic linai answer was as under : 

,l. * S|K‘ak not ol So-a?id'So's dau^litt'r. !\I()nk(*ys of all (les(Tij)ljons do I stvirch foi and 

('a.])ture. And liow ithkIi more, then, So-and So’s dauf;l)t(‘r ! 

Aft(‘r this reply, which is taken witli e()m])lete ^u)oddiiiinonr, the ('atirhism conckided with : 

“ ‘ Ratified ’ (lit. ' ivur ') says tla* P>atin. ‘ Ratified ’ say tlu' chiefs” (of the tribe). 

“ ‘ I'iatifusl ’ sa\' both youn^ atul old ! 

" Round the Moimd and round a|/ain ! ” 

bride round th( 


Here follows the (liasc of 


luthill,” which in tliis distritd. actually forms 
])art of tlie marriage formula. 
Among thf corresponding 
W'ild Tribt's of Pahang a 
lire is sonu'tinies substitutcal 
for the “ anthill.” 

\\'(' must now', how'cver, 
give a connected atx'ounl of 
till' ccTtanotiies j^ractisc'd by 
the civili/ed Malavs. The 
short Moliaininedan service 
])c‘rformed by one of ttie 
officials of the mascjue lias, 
of c'oui'se, nothing w'hatever 
to do with th(‘ Malay cere¬ 
monial ; imh'ed, in many 
parts wx'ddings dowm to 
refxmt vixirs wena and ])ro- 
bably still are, jierformed 
without any mos(]ut‘ oltic'ials 
whate\’er. The grc'at mass 
of the marriage ritual, con¬ 
sisting of a Malay substratum 
much ovi'i laid by Hinduism, 
comprist's celebrations wliicli, 
though often abbreviated, 
are supposed to continue 
for sc'X’en days and nights 
in succt'ssion. The first 
three nights art* devoted 
in the first place to the 
rites for ('XjH'lling, or neutralizing, the j>owers of evil, and secondly to the henua-staining ceremonies, 
whi('h take j>lac(' separatel\- at tlu’ houu's of tlu' bride and bridegroom. On the fourth day takes 
phux' tlu' IhxHX'ssion of the Pridegrooin to tlu* house of llu' I’ride, which is followed by the sitting in 
royal stati* or enthroiunu'nt of the bridal (ouple (sei‘ illustration on page 311). a chief feature at 
which is an arrangi iueut of colossal marriagt' pillows ; whilst either the last day or the wliole of 
the last three days, according to tlu' duration of the wedding certanonies, should be devoted to the 
customarx' purifications. The ( hanting of Arabic hymns, anti Malay “ tencing ” and otlier dances, 
lunv generalU' t ontiuue throughout, in place of the cock-tights, bull-hgdils, nautch-dances and 
pre^entments of tlie Malayan drama (see illustrations on pages 310 and 3-’i). which were formerly to 



Jlij ant 11 / ('tunhi'iilij'' .\ I'i'/iit <>l , MitM inn. \ [ I'fintn l>ti 11 'Iniii.s, 

WF.DDINC, I AVOURS AND I’ROCF.SSION.-XL nVCl El. 1 RFFS. 

E«>ur wrcldiiiK fnvoum. oiw of wfiitfi i* tfjc unniirnnblf' rishl of rnch wcddiuK 

KlirMl. l'uin\t'ilv if n fumliMnd comr lumir witfunit one hin vvile miubt sue for divorce. 
*1 hry coiminl of colouipd ritK" 'like Enfclri eRRiil, flown* und slienniri* cut to ieprt*rnt 
animni*. bird*, fi*b. etc, In ibe lentie i* n tiidce**ionnl bctc-rtrre <at weddinR*'. we*t nnd 
e«*t conMl. nnd nbovr «ir betel tinv* «nd levour*. east ccn*t only. 



/<f/] ( J. Srott- Altumi. 

COCkMGHlING IN MALAYA. 


Cock'fiKhtins !• or wa» quite recently one ol the chief Malayan panlimeii. On the we*t <«a«l apura were uaecl, whi< h were 
about two and n hall inches in length and curved like a scythe-blade, I he upper photograph shows a main in proKress. I he 
time is kept by a half coconut floating in a pail, which sinks in twelve minutes. Below the setters-to are attending to their birds. 
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C/ithl). An /i. ) 

A SPIRH -PAN II.ION. 

An raHt-coMHt npirit-pnviliciri ii«rcl at tlir 
initinlion c;rrcnionir«i of Malay yautim. It is 
fillrd witli afIrritiRH to tlir spiiils. I lu* hird 
on iKf lop is pidhalily ihr Malay idea of 
ifir Bird III f’aradisc, wliirfi is fcnpp"*»<’d lo 
convry Rood loiturif. 


f)(‘ sc('ii at aiiv Malay wx-dding of importance, and some of 
wlii^'h may doubtless be still sometimes secai in the north of 
the JN'iiinsnla. Tlic first henna-slainine takes place in private; 
upon the s(‘con<l night it is performed “in state” and in 
public, the bride and bridegroom (at their respective homes) 
re('(‘i\'in,?( tlu“ ('ongratulations and |.)resents of their res])eetive 
circles. A ^ele('ted batcli of relaliv(*s, friends or dependents 
salutes them by turns in Malay fashion, scatters a little 
))arched, saffron-staiiunl and ordinarx' “ waslied ’’ rice, touches 
the forehead and hands ol the bride or bridegroom with 
magi('al d(‘nion"dis})elling rie{‘-past(\ ami iiiiallv does its })art 
in the staining of their liamls and sides ot their tec't with 
henna. 

On the fourth day, bridt* and lu’idc'groom, arrayed in royal 
guis(‘, emu't tlu‘ ])arts of a “ (Ine-day King and Uueen,” as 
lh(‘ .Malay ))Iiras(‘ d(‘s('ril)es it. 1 lu* tyi)ical featiiri's of a Malay 
bride’s wedding-dn'ss (whic'li is now nuu'h vari('d) are a gold- 
(‘tubroidered, tight-sleevt'd. short, madder-c'olonix'd jacket, with 
sYfno/g and loosi' silk tronsi'is, this r(‘markabU‘ assimilation in 
dress of th(‘ two s('xes being doubtle.ss nuxint to lesscMi the ]H'rils of this critical |)eriod. 
In addition, the brid(‘ has a x’aricty of armlets and ankk'ts, mu kku'cs and cr(‘st'cnl-sha|)cd bn'ast- 
oriKUiH'nts, and is fr('(jucntly loadcnl with j(‘W(‘llcrv. much of which is false, and most ol wliicli is 
borrowed. The fringe of her hair is trimnu'd, and she wears a ])e( iiliar hi'ad-drc'ss, consisting of 
tinsclwork flowers, which, being 
su])])orti'd on wires, tremble 
and sjiarkle at the !^hghtest 
movement. The t\pieal Makiy 
bri(h‘groom also wears a short 
gold ('inbroidered jaek(‘t, with 
loose silk trousers and a 
shortened .sr/re//;; of sonu' rich 
material. A stiff lu'ad-dress, 
in which artiheial llowi'rs and 
aigri'ttes are instated, ami tlu' 
kris, neeklaee, bracelets and 
breast-ornaments of roxalty 
eomplt'tc' his adornment. 

riu‘ linal prepaiatitnis ha\’ing 
been made, tiu' bridegrt)om’s 
party s(‘ts out. with an elderlx' 
woman (when' the older custom 
is followt'd) at iht' head ol tlu' 

|)n)et'ssion. In tht' it'imitt'r 
parts of the Peninsula. tlu‘ 
bridt'groom is t arrii'd on a rt'- 
lative’s or retaim'r s shouldi'rs, 
or, if he wislu's to bt' nunc np- 
to-tlatt‘. in soiru' fashionaldt' 
form t)f veliit'lt* a nunor-ear 



/-w] L^’- 

A »crnr at a Malay KrjmAt. oi wondcr-wotkirtK aaint’s irinyr. at which the Malaya 
oHci aacriher. Iraat and pay their vowa. the aymbol I'f auch rn>n»ent being a atrip of 
yvhite cloth which ia fnatened up at the grave as in Ireland. Here the child ia under¬ 
going ceremonial luatration before partaking of the fcaat provided. 
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for prefen'iice. The jH'ocession is accompanied by much h('ating of drums and f^ongs anti firing of 
crackers. All goes smoothly until the hritle’s house is reached. Usually, now, the bridegroom is 
admitted without demur ; but I have myself seen him kej)t at ba\- until lu' had “ paid lh(‘ tributt' 
required by the Queen of the Country ” (/.c., the l)ride). 

On his admittance ht' is conducted to tlu' state-chamber (whicli is hung with tht' striptnl “ rain¬ 
bow ” wall-hangings and colourt'd “ heavt'ii ” or ct'iling-cloth dispIaytHl at all Malay ('t'n'mt)nies); 
here the bride awaits his arrival. Next the pair have to seat themst'lves, cen'inonially, a Urngthy 
business, wliich retjuires them to bend their kiu'es vt'ry gradually (but without inttainission) until 
a sitting postun' is reacht'd. and then (no less graduall\') to straighten tlu'in again until they once 



scrnh; ai a 1UJ1.1 .1 KUfi. 

1 he Molnyan bull-fiKhlii mit rontrstn brtwc-rn, not willi, bvillM, and w« till rrt«’?illy rxlirmrlv poiiulnr on llir rnut lonal. 
a bmc contcita nr<* bclirvcd to be InrKfly determined by nnlroloKV nnd mAui< liMer'n (nt ia rubbi d on the aUin ol n bull to dniint 
hia odveraarv. 

more stand ereci, this })rocess being continuall\' repcatctl until tin*)’ arc both seated at exat tly the 
same moment ! 'I'lie bridegrocun, if })ossibIe, should contrive to l)e seated on a jtoition ol the britle’s 
dress, an achi(*vement which is suj)}>osed to ensure tor him the real as well as tin- nominal lordship 
of tilt* future household. On being seated, the ])air formally ext hange vows, and then protced to 
feed each other with pa( kets of ijpecially-pr(‘j)ared rice, call(‘d " I ht' Kite of the (Royal) Prestmci',” 
taken out of a pt'culiar octagonal structun*, built in thnM* tiers, whi( h also ( ontains the (oloured eggs 
with ornamental streamers which here do duty as w<‘dding-fav(>urs, one such favour l>eing the due 
of every wedding-giust, the withholding of which would ()nce have ( aused tlie drawing of kiisses. 

In the final lustration ( eremony with wliiOi the wedding ritual is (ore hided, the bri<lal (ouple 
(with their finery laid aside), Ix'ing seated with their haruls slret( hed out bef<;re them, are drench(*d 
with consecrated water. Pretty geiuTally in the Peninsula a X’-shajX'd slip-knot is then loosed by 

2.S 
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tli(‘ bride and ])ridc/4r()()in, lliis loosening being intended to symbolize the disptTsion of all harmful 
influenees, and a cord or girdle of rainbow-coloured thn^ads is passed seven times over the heads 
and nnder the h't t of tht‘ now united ('()U|)1(‘, after which it is either snapped by the bridegroom 
(as in Selangor), or burnt through (as in l^atani), the cliarred end being rubbed on the foreheads of 
bride and bridegiT)om. IIh* ])erfonnance (oncludes with a gtuieral drenching of the company by 
\'ouths, who emj)loy bamboo syringes called “ w'ater-bows ” for the purpose, the object being to 
give all of the com])an\' wiio may be so rasli as to (expose themselves a thorough wetting. 



/ill (•miiif.'iii iif >ArrJiihtl. ,Uiijii‘Uiii. \ [l*/ioto hu M'. Tunis. 

A wKsr-coAsr sriRn-BOAi. 

A lull-ni/rd nii^dcl of n Malay Hpiiit-bont oi Lmcfuintf, really n two-mantrd vessel of a type formerly used by Malay Rajas. 

It is pnt Ited with iifleiioKs to ibr Npirits, wbo nrr invited to sail away on it, the boat brine srt adrift at ebb-tide. I be fieurrs 
ar>d offerines in front of it were taken from n real Malay sjiirit-boat found diiftine off tbe east coast. 

I’.rkiAL ( rsro.Ms 

It is KMUarkablt' that iimong the I\Ialavo-Siamt‘se of the old Malayan kingdom of Patani we find 
sonu' (it'iir sfir\i\ ids of tht‘ grisly praciit t' of tret'-luirial. Here, until |)rohibited nrently by their 
Siiiiuest* govt'rnors, the Patani folk were in the* hal)it (when a man died what was locally called a 
“ good ” dt'ath) of dej)ositing tlu' body in what may be calltnl an aerial coffin (raised on higii posts), 
or (ise, in cast' of d “ bad dt'ath ” of wrapjang it up tirst in a mat and then in a sort of large 
cigiir shapetl t iising. whitdi was either suspended between two tret'S or in tlu' fork of a tn^e, as has 
bet'U dt'st ribt'il by Mr. X. Annaihlalt' (see illustration on pagt' 323). Some of tlie Wild Tribes erect 
by tlu' giavt' a tiny tlut't'-cornt'it'tl liutch—the size of a doll's house -for tht' dt'ceasc'd’s spirit. 

At an evt'iyday Malay funeral the tody is wrapped in tint' new .vareag.s', which, if the household 
t an alford it. art' richly ('ml)roidert'd witli gold thrt'ad, and tht'n deposited on a mattress with a mat 
bent'ath it. At tht' ht'ad of tlu' corpst' are pilt'd five or six new pillows. Its hands are then folded 
on tlu' breast, togt'ther with a dagger or betel-nut scissors, as the “ Symbol of iron.” and a bowl of 
inct'use is placed on tilt' ground at each sith'. The striped hangings used at all Malay ceremonit's are 
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Photo ?>«] Annnnihilt'. 


A REMARKABLE SHRINE. 

Chinese prayer-papers representing gold or silver are attached to the sides and top 
of the shrine, which is in a cave upon one of the small “ Bird’s-Nesl ’* Islands in the 
Lake (or "Inland Sea") of Singora, and is maintained for the purpose of propitiating 
the "Bird's Nest" spirits. The day figures in front ore purposely broken to serve as 
offerings. 

for seven days and seven nights at least. Tlie dt'ad man’s eurtain 


put up, and the whole per¬ 
formance liere strongly sug¬ 
gests that the treatment of 
the corpse is, as at marriage, 
not unlike that of royalty. 
Some say that the iron is to 
prevent the corpse' from rising 
and standing on its feet, as 
once happen'd when a cat— 
an animal whie'h is full of 
uncanny influence brushed 
against a dead body by acci- 
(k'lit ! At the same time a 
wake^ begins which lasts so 
long as the corpse' remains in 
the' house ; even after which 
both the hearth-tire anel any 
lamps that may hap|:)en te) be 
lighted must be k('i)t burning 
is ope'iieel, anel in some' e'ases 


he is taken out and laid on the door. A me)se|ue othe'ial is tlu'ii summoned anel all Irie'iiels anel 
relations are notifieel. The half-e'e)ffin, which is then ge)t ready, is of three forms - the “ single 
plank,” the karanda, a plain oblong box, anel the long, which is either gable-shaix'el or should 


resemible a bottomle'ss ce)nin— 
the obje'ed be'ing to prote'ed the 
body, althe)ugh it lies upon 
the eartli, fre)m any impact 
of se)il from above'. The' bexly 
next re'ceaves the cere'inonial 
ablution, whie'h is usually per- 
formexl by a pre)fe'ssie)nal, 
who emi)loys , a variety e)f 
Malay cosme'tie's. Then it is 
given the final “ nine rins¬ 
ings,” which are so e'alled 
because the water is cast thrice 
te)wards the right, thrice to 
the left, and thrice ove'r the 
front of the' e'e)r[)se. The' 
orifices are then plugge'el te) 
prevent the* e'litry of impuri¬ 
ties, and the be)ely wra})ped in 
a white cloth by way e)f a 
shroud. The relative's, in gi\ing 
the last kiss, must not let their 
ttiars disturb the deceased by 
allowing them to fall upe)n its 
features. The shroud having 
been closed, the tape-like 



MALAY MOSQUE AND BURIAL-GROUND. 

The grave-ntoncs arc planted one at the head and a second one mostly above the 
waist (not at the feet ns with ourselves). 1 he round buriol stones symbolize the interment 
of a man: the flat ones arc those of the women. Hence they are easily distinguished. 
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strips of selvage whi('h are torn off it for the purpose 
are used for binding it in fiv"(' places. A cjuantity of 
fragrant scents and essences, shredded flowers and chains, 
or rather strips, of leaf-work called centipedes’ feet, or of 
fragrant blossoms, are then got ready for the procession. 
The bier is now brought in, and the body, protected by a 
sort of wickerwork covering when the single-plank form 
of burial is employed, or under or in the gable-coffin or 
box-coffin, as the case may be, is laid on the bier and 
covered witli a pall, across which are thrown the “ centi¬ 
pedes’ feet ” just mentioned. WheekMl veliicles being 
excluded both by Mohammedan prescription and Malay 
custom, the bier is always liand-borne. 'I'he number of 
bearers dept'iuls on tlu^ rank of the decc'ased, as many as 
a hundred men or upwards being perhaps ('inployc'd in 
Froiniuwih. Arch, caiTyiiig the biei' of a member of royalty, a custom which 

MALAY sPiRiT-iRAY. ]^as obtained in other oriental countries. On reaching 

A Mal.y m.dlclne-man', tray conlaiaias offer- hox-Coffill—if tliat is USCfl—jS lOWCTell jlltO 

inus to the spirits, consiRtinR ot little doueh 

images of all “ lucky" kinds of “fish, flesh and the gi'ave-pit ; but ill tlie case of a single-plank burial 

teT.:;'’ll,Toa‘:: the grave-pit has a sort of cavity lioilowcd out in the side, 

for the use of the spirits. itito wliicli tlic body is fitted, with tht‘ grave-])lank over 

it to prot('ct it from the earth, the plank being kept in position by short stakes. OtluTwise a shallow 
trench, just big enougli to contain the body, is excavated in the middle of the grave-pit, the gable 
serving as a sort of lid. The body having been laid in position, the five swathing-bands of the 
shroud are loosened, and tlu^ relative's hand balls of clay, whicli they have kneaded for the purpose, 
to th(i grave-diggers in the pit, who put thenn to the nostrils of the corpse for the latter “ to smell.” 
The grave is then filled in very gently, as is recpiin'd by custom, since no soil must strike the corpse, 
and when the pit is filled up to ^ 
the level of the soil around it, two 



rude wood('n temporary grave- 
posts, which an' round for a man 
and flattened for a woman, arc' 
planted, one at the head and one 
at the waist, not at the feet, as 
with Europeans. The standard 
of depth for the i)it is tlie 
digg(n*’s ear. 

White' strips of cloth, as funeral 
favours, are sonu'times distri¬ 
buted at the fuiK'ral of a sultan ; 
blit tlu' idea of wearing black for 
mourning doc's not form any part 
of the true Malayan custom, white 
being rather, as in Indo-China and 
China, immemorially the mourn¬ 
ing colour. 'fhis is significant 
when we remember that Malays 
regard white as the highest colour 
in their religious observances ; 



liy vonrfexii of} {('am/iridi/f’ Arr/itcol. Mimnim. 

BLACK MAGIC CORPSE FIGURES. 

In ihc foreground arc apccimenB of the itmall waxen corpse-figure* which 
in Malaya, a» in England, were used “for sticking pins into.” The belief is that 
the transfixing of any part of the image affects the corresponding port in the 
person like whose “corpse" it was made. Behind the figures arc spirit umbrellas 
and tapers used in the ceremony. 
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tliat to them all white wild animals ar(‘ sacred ; and that whitt' is also the colour of the sacred blood 
that is believed to run in the vcdns of their divine kings and p)rinc(‘S. 

Th(i grave-side service is conducted, if possible, by a niostjue official, who pours out upon the 
grave the fragrant essences and shredded flowers tliat wen' carried in the bit'r, and then devotes 
his attention to an t'xliortation in Arabic addressed to tlu‘ corpse ! It is bc'lieved that the corps(' 
rouses its(;lf at this point, and groping about with its hands, discovers that its garnn'ut has 
bet'll robbed of its selvage, and then first realizing that it is actually dt'ad, comjioses itself by 
leaning on its elbow to listt'u to the ('xhortation, at the t'nd of which it sinks back really lifeless. 
The whole of the assembly, which is seatt'd (Toss-leggt'd on the ground for the service, then 
n'jieats the Mohammt'dan doxology, “ J.a-ilaha illa-llah (“ Then' is no god but God ”), oik' 
hundred timt's after the priest, beginning at a slow pact' and gradually t|nickening tlie speed 



Photo htj'] I'V. Annnnilah'. 

THREAD-WORK COVERING DEPOSITED ON A GRAVE. 

T he pable-shaped covcrinj? here shown is of white threads stretched over twigs. On tl»e east coast, near Singora, these 
thread-work ornaments are used to cover the corpse on the bier, and are afterwards laid on the grave. 

until the hundredth rt'petition is readied, by which time the words ha\a' bf'comt' a gabble. The 
contributions of the company are then dividt'd, tht' bearers of the bier are paid for their 
t'xertions, and tlie celebrations conclude with a funeral feast at about five od'lock in the 
afternoon. The feasting of the neighbours is continued for three days, during which the Koran 
is read every night to the corpse. On the third, seventh, fourttHUith, fortieth and hundredth 
days further feasting takc's place, and a special day is set apart once a year for a feast in memory 
of the ancestors. 

At any time after tlie funeral the temporary grave-iiosts may be replaced by permanent 
ones, and the grave made up, four planks with carved ends being placed round the grave- 
mound to keep it in position. This pious duty, however, also involves a further feast, and 
from the necessities of the case the entire funeral ceremony is often very much abridged in order 
to cut down the expenses. 












Photos I)y'] f/V. Anniuidnle. 


MALAY BURIAL-EAST COAST. 

The top photograph shows the second stage of the disposal of the dead in ocrial coffins. When nothing but the skeleton 
remains the box is broken up and the bones collected in rice-bags and mats preparatory to cremation. Below is seen the third 
and last stage. 1 he bones having been calcined, the ashes are collected and placed in small pots or drums. <See the small staging 
to the right of the figure of Buddha.) 
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A COURT ON THE ANNAMESE S'lAGE. 

1 he iudfic, finser raised, confirms the sentence which the judicial clerk, stttndinK on his right, reads aloud. At the first 
words the condemned man prepares to receive from the executioner, who is rohed in a finely-decorated garment, the prescribed 
one hundred or two hundred strokes of the rattan-cane. 

( HAPTER X 

FRKNaii INIXMJHINA 

THE CM AMS, CAMIiODIANS AND ANNAMESE. llV A. CAP.ATON 

French Indo-China is bounded by Siam, Burma, China, and th(' Indian Ocean ; it has about 
fiftt'cn million inliabitanls, and in area is about two hundred and ninety tliousand squart' miles 
(see map on })age 238), Politically it is divided into Tonkin, Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
and the Laos territory, tTlinographically it includes Chams, Cambodians or Khmt'rs, T.aos, and 
some semi-civilized or savag(‘ tribf'S. 

The Chams formerly rulc'd ovct Cambodia, Annam, and part of the Laos country. Vigorous 
in physique, gentle in character, but very degeruTate in spirit, the Chams are either Hindus or 
Moliamrnedans. The two faiths are neither strictly obstTved nor really understood, and a general 
animistic belief has overgrown both. 

When an infant is born, a fire is lighted und(*r the mother’s bed to jmrify it and to drive away 
evil spirits. At the age of six months the infant is given a pleasant name, provided it is healthy; 
unpleasant if it is weak or sickly, in order to disgust the powers of evil. If it progresses 
favourably, at twelve years it receives some better-sounding name, such as Joy. 

The Chams marry b(*tween fifteen and eighteen. The boy sends go-betweens, in the person of 
respectable matrons of the village, to offer his suit, accompanied by presents of areca-nut, betel, 
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pork, and rice-spirit. If these arc accepted, the coiipie are betrothed, and the son-in-law goes to 
“ serve " his future parents-in-law for several months or years, to make up to them the loss which 
he is about to cause them by taking away their daughter. Tht' bcdrothal is as binding as the 
marriage, of which it often takes the plact\ If one or other party breaks it off without motive, 
certain penalties and a fine' an' incurred. Tlu' wedding ceremonial consists of the fixing of a day 
by the diviners, after consulting the horoscopes of the cou])le ; the pompous visit of the bridegroom 
in full gala-dress to fetch the bride ; the public enumt'ration of the marriage-portion—jewellery, 
clotlies, and even buffakx's and rice-helds which is to remain the propi'rty of th(‘ wih' in event 
of divorce ; certain prayers, which can be omitted if necessary ; and lastly, a splendid entertain 
ment lasting thrc'e days, to W’hich the w'hole villag(' is invit(‘d. 

The position of the Cham woman show's traces of tlu' matriarchal ])ow'('r which si'cnis to have 


existcxl in ancient Champa. After tlu' jiriests 
she takes tlu' most promiiu'nt ydace at all (‘('re- 
monies. Both religions liave priestesses, who 
are treated with gn'at respect. A woman is 
always ('onsulted befoia' she is marri(Kl, and in 
some of the Annamese valh'ys it is ev('n she 
who makes the projiosal. She can inherit from 
her husband, the children an; hers, and divorce, 
which is easy and freciuent, is alw'ays at her 
nKpiest, and gives lu'r the honu', the family, 
and a third of the estate. 

As is the case throughout Indo-China, tlu' 
fuiK'ral is the chief sok'rnnity in lik'. The 
object is at once to honour the ancestors and 
to pnwa'iit the soul of the dead from coming 
back to torment his family. Tlie Mohammedan 
Chains bury tlu'ir dead, the Hindus burn theirs. 
The cia'ination is a very sok'mn affair. '\'Uv 
coryise is ex]x)s('(l on an elaborate bier, (k'corated 
with ta})('rs, and is watched day and night by 
the ])riesls, who tlirice daily go through the 
preteiKH' of k'eding it. When the; cor|)se nmclu's 
an advanc(‘d slate of (k'cay, it is at last burned 
amid a great display, togetlier wdth clothing, 
various utensils, and a number of j)r('cious 
objects. The “ noble bones ” -f.c., seven bones 
of the forehc'ad are brought ba('k to the hous(' 
in a little box of gold, silver, or copper, and 
this is Iniried a year lat('r. 

The kingdom of Cambodia, the ruin of the 
great einpin' of the Khnu.'rs, lies between Siam, 
Laos, Annam, and Cochin China, is ^'xyual in 
extent to a third of France, and has one million 
five hundred thousand inhabitants. 



'i'he Caml)odians are of medium stature, hand of a disi ingulshed annamh e. 


though vigorous. Both sexes wear their hair 
short and cut like a brush. The men dress in a 


Till* hand, ornamented with naila of immoderate lenKtli 
according to the ancient Chinese cuBtom, ottests the aristocratic 
birth of its possessor, for it shows the absolule impossibility of 


close jacket and a sampot, a piece of stulf folded his undertaking any manual labour. 
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round the loins and h(‘tw(‘en the legs so as to make baggy trousers. The women wear the sarnpot, 
with a tuni(', or more often a big coloured st'arf, which leaves the back and arms bare. The 
Cambodians live in huts built on piles, siirroiind(*d by orchards. These huts are never of more 
than one story, for it is extiaanely unlucky that anyone should bt' able to “ walk ovtT your head." 
To pass one's hand over another's head, (‘ven in a caress, is a grave injury, an act of sorcery. 

The rt'ligion of Cambodia is Buddhism of the Cingalese type, whicli has supplanted any ('arlier 
Brahmanism, d'he })('o})le are very hrmly attatdied to it, in spite of tludr tolerance, but it does not 
prevent them from b('ing very superstitious and from j)aying respect to tlu' good or evil spirits 
which p(H)})le the spaces about tlu‘m. 

Among the be'iu'vok'nt spirits an* the Safi 7 V/, who dwedl in fine old trees. It seems that fornuTly 

human sacrifices were 
offen'd to them. Nowa¬ 
days tliey receive ohe'rings 
of buffaloes, goals, fowls, 
rice and fruits. TIutc' is 
also the Arak, a kinel of dei- 
ffe'el anceste)r, who protects 
families anel is invoked 
esj)ecially at limts of ill¬ 
ness. The Cambodian still 
more readily ])ropitiates 
theiVrtV, or wicked sj)irits, 
who are more' powerful 
than the good. The* most 
elangerous are the ghosts of 
we)men dead in ('hildbirtli, 
or of those who have' die^d 
by violeiH'e, the were-wolf, 
the ghoul, anel the witch. 
All ills, all diseases eemie 
from them, anel for that 
reason the chief branedi of 
mexlicine is magic. 'I'he' 
doctor -who is ne'vaT paid 
until aft(T the success of 
his treatment—is soon 
ousted by the sorce'rer. 
The Cambodians share 

the belief of the Chains, Siamese, and Annames(‘ in horoscoj)es, in lucky and unlucky days, in 
omens drawn from the notes of birds, and in the white elephant as a luck-bringer so certain that 
it is always reserved for the King's possession. There are s])ecial rites in conne^ction with digging 
the foundations and cutting and erex'ting the piles and ])osls of a house. No one would dare to 
enter one without ftrst introducing a cat, a handful of rice and some grains of sesame. 

Careless and indolent in their nature, the Cambodians love festivals. They observe all those 
of Buddhism, and in addition the animistic country rites and the Water Festival "—a regatta of 
a religious character which takes place every year before the King at Pnom Penh, on tlie Tonle Sap. 
At the palace also takes place the blessing of " the water of the oath," every Cambodian entrusted 
with a duty by the King swearing fidelity to liim while drinking the water, which is supposed to 
poison him if he breaks his oath. 



lifi thi' cniir/rsv tij"] Vtissallf. 


ANNAMESE ACIORS. 

Their unsopluKticatcd mien, their co»lumc« and their awkward movements, denote them 
to he amateur actors who play either to amuse themselves a little or to divert others at a 
family fete. The Annamese have sencrally a stronK love for ploy-actini;. 






Photo [ - 4 - Cihnron. 

A BATTLE SCENE ON THE ANNAMESE STAGE. 

Two ki^K mandarins—princes even, judging by their rich costume and the banner w'hich is held behind them by a kind of page —-fence with two bamboo canes. This makeshift 
suffices for the Annamese spectators, as once it did for those of Shakespeare s plays, to bring before them the tumult of a battle. 
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1 ^'aniily lif(‘ in Cambodia is strictly regulated. The infant at th(^ age of six months receives a 
name with the same superstitious formalities as among the Chains ; no other is given until the 
shaving of tlie topknot,” which is compulsory for girls as well as boys. After this every boy 
goes in the quality of a novice to be tauglit at a monastery, when^ he sleeps. From tlu.' end of 
his period as novice' until his marriage he sleeps in the common houstj [sala), the Cambodian 
family being very particular about purity of morals. The young girl dwells with her parents, 
respected by all, up to th(‘ age of puberty as ” the littk^ bride of India.” 'I'hc'ii her parents make 
her ” enter into the shadow ” ; that is to say, after a sacrifice to tlu' ancestors to acquaint them 
with the event, sh(‘ goes into strict seclusion. The ” coming out from tlu^ shadow,” marked by 
prayers and a banquet, is often followed by the ” filing of the teeth ” of the young girl. This opera¬ 
tion is preceded by prayers, amid tlu' ril)aldry of l>oys whose duty it is to drive away evil spirits. 



rhot(» ////] I A. Cnbntnn. 

ROYAL ELEPHANTS HARNESSED FOR WALKING OUl. 

Elephants bcintr rare in Cambodia are there very valuable. Every white elephant bclontjs to the Sovereign by right, and 
he always rewards richly the person who has secured for him this venerated animal. 

Marriage takt's place, for both sext's, about the sixteenth year. It is forbidden Ix'tween too 
near relatives. 1'he jiarents makt‘ tlie arrangements, in theory, without consulting the interested 
parties. As a matter of fact, the Cambodian girl is always able to make her dislikes fidt. Betrothal 
occurs after the boy has inad(‘ the necessary prescmls of an'ca-nut, bedel, gambier, ri('e-wine and 
tobacco ; then lie goes to ” act the son-in-law ” to his future parents-in-law for a variable period. 
Tlie engaged ('ouple are looked on as actually married, and many have no further ceremony, for a 
wedding is very burdensome to the husband. Ho has to build himself a hut quite^ close to liis wife’s 
parents, to offer them numerous stipulated presents on the wedding-day, to give his wife jewels, to 
distribute many gratuities, and to supply for the banquet over six hundred pounds of pork, fifty 
fowls, one hundred bottles of rice-spirit and thirty cakes. 

A Cambodian funeral requires cremation. Some very pious Buddhists, however, order their 
flesh to be cut up and given as food for the birds of the air. Cremation, while quickly carried out 
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among the poor, is often by 
the ricli delayed for several 
months, or even several 
years. In the latter case 
the dead are buried until 
the date of incineration, or 
else kept in the house in 
hennetically-sealed coffins. 

After three days of vigil 
and prayer the ('orpse is 
placed upon a high hearse, d(*- 
corat('d with gilding, flowers 
and lights. Jn th(‘ mouth is 
|)iit a small ingot of gold or 
silver, round tlu' nvck a cir¬ 
clet of wliite ('otton thread. 
fasten(‘d, outsich' the coffin, 

^ . Photo hfi^ [A. ('uhnton. 

to a ])iece of whit(' ('otton crf.mation in Cambodia. 

Clotll, tlu' Oth(B' end of wflic'h forccround i» (»rpn in a palanquin uliellrrcd hy a lafRe paraiiol the 

, 111’ il I 1 “conductor of the soul.” He is connected to the coffin on its catafalque hy a lont: white 

IIIVIS )t K C in tllC hands cotton band, one end of which is tied to a crown of woven rushes on his head, the 
of the yOUngt'St son or ‘^hier to a white cotton collar on the neck of the dead person. 

grandson, 'rhis son or grandson ridt's in a palaiuiuin in front of tht' lu^iirst' as “conductor of the 
soul.” The carriagt' jfrocet'ds to tlu' })yre surrouiuU‘d by musit’ians, liinnl women mourners, and 
the family clad in white*, witli their heads shorn. The body is not burned until after another 
three days of waiting. At tlu? first (Tackling of tlie fire the young “conductor of the* soul ” rt*('(‘ivt‘s 
the novit'e’s robe from tlu* hands of a bonzt*. 

riie Annanu‘S(‘, twelve million in ninnb(*r, who an* s('ttlt‘d })rin('i])ally in 'I'onkin. Annam and 
('ochin China, are su[)pos('d to luivc* c'ome from tla* conlints of 'ril)el. Jh)th se.\(‘s havt* long hair 
and we.ar black silk tronst'rs 
and a long bhn'k or blue 
silk tuni(’, which makes it 
diffi('nlt to distinguish tlu'm 
at first. 



The three official cults 
of the Annamese an* Con- 
fuc’ianism. Buddhism of the 
Chinese type, and Taoism. 
Confucianism is tlu* religion 
of the Emperor and the high 
mandarins. 

The Annamese sacrifice 
especially to innumerable 
or evil spirits: to appease 
them offerings are made of a 
little rice, of coins equiva¬ 
lent to the Chin(iS(' copper 
“ cash,” or of ingots made 
of gilt paper, which are 
believed to j)lease them as 



There is a catafalque on which i« placed the body or bodicB, for in a family they 
often wait to have aevrral dead people before proceedinK to cremation, which it a* costly 
as it is solemn. 
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miK'li as real gold. Certain 
animals, such as the elephant, 
the wliah' and the dolphin, 
are eonsidered to have a 
btaiehcent power. Tlie tiger 
is so much dreadt'd that he 
is called always “ My Lord,’' 
none daring to j)ronounce his 
name. Beliof in magic is 
genca'al. Hypnotism, whetluT 
g('nuin(' or pretended, plays 
a grt'al ])art in all sc'enes of 
exorcism. 

The Annanu‘se art* very 
j)r()lifi(' and liave much love 
lor their (’liildn'ii, ov('r whom 
the laws, civil and religious, 

I'/ioto l<n\ \ A, , 1 (• 1 

AN ANNAMESE FUNEKAU <'>’onn()UH 

1 hr immrnHc and sumptuous catafnlqur requires almost fifty porters to transport the ciUtllOlily. At tllC (' 11(1 of 
dead to his last restinK place. I he <.t>ffin is so trorgeous to the eye that it is called the om* lllontll tllC ('llild iS 
" Kolden fuiu.se of the dead.” 

giv('ii a name*, })referal)Iy an 

unpleasant one, such as Dog or Pig, to ward off tiu' evil sjiirits. If it fall ill, a })retence is made 
of s('lling it to a l)onz(', who imnu'diately sells it back to tlu' family under a new name, still in 
the ho})e of cheating th(' powers of evil. When a boy-child is oru; year old, tlu'V s])n‘ad b(‘fore 
him imi)lem(‘nts of toil, weapons, a writing-desk, a mandarin’s seal, and from th(' mova'inent of 
his hand towards one or tlu' otlu'r lh(‘y divine his future canH'i*. 

The Anna.mes(' marry at eightt'en or twcaity y(‘ars of ag(', according to s(‘X. The jian'uts 
arrange the affair after ha\’ing infornu'd tlu' anc('stors, but without consulting tlie interested parties. 
Infants at the breast are sometimes betrothed, so that an engagc'inent may last for years. 

'Llu' boy d()(‘S not go to 
“ act tlu' son-in-law ” to his 
futuH' par(‘nts-in-law unless 
li(‘ is poor. Wlien he is 
rich he escap('s this by oher- 
ing his b(‘trothed prescaits, 
which an' often of consider- 
abl(' valiu' : jew('ls, stuffs, 
hu’cjiu'n'd box('s, candles, 
rice-wine, bet(‘l, and a great 
fat piR. 

The actual marriage, a 
purely domestic affair, in¬ 
volves fresh presents from 
the bridc'groom, as far as 
possible painted or decorated 
with H'd, the colour of 

haT)piiu'SS. I here are sacri- ritotobv^ La. (Vt/w/on. 

■ ■ , T an ANNAMESE fi'UNERAL. 

bees to the ancestors m both t, , , , . j ..l .1 • 1 r 1 u 'n • . ui . u 

I he altar of the ancestors carried with the tablet of the deceased. 1 his tablet, covered 
households \ then the groom with a piece of sUU. consUtutes the white spirit, which will survive for ever. 



r/wto hft} [d. ('ahahm. 

AN ANNAMESE hUNERAL. 

1 he altar of the ancestors carried with the tablet of the deceased. This tablet, covered 
with a piece of silU, constitutes the white spirit, which will survive for ever. 
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A BUDDHISr PROCESSION. 

Here one nee** ihe fnitlilul cariyinK <»n an altar to the t)HUodu the offerinEs at a Rreat li’Klival. 1 he two Buddhist festivals at 
which otie Kenerully does this are those of " 1 hioeu Con He KaU I hoeu ” and the "Festival of Flowers,” at which the whole 
villaRC Roes in pilKrimaRe to a distant paRoda. 


oflVrs to tilt’ bride a ('oiiple of stork.s, tlu‘ emblem of fuk'lily, and lliey ])roslrat(' tluanst^lxa's l)(don‘ 
the dix'inilies who jtreside over marria^^' : the (baiiiis of the Kc'd Silk Threads and the Lady 
Moon, to whom the storks iU'e prt'st'iUed. The yovinji; man j)ays his respet'ts to the anct'stors of the 
woman, ;ind ii baiKpiet taids tlu^ day’s })roee(‘din^s. On the stH'ond day the brid(', in sph'iidid 
dn'ss, is rondueted to the home of luT husbiind. Sh(‘ prostrates herself before the |:;\iardian 
f;(‘niuses of marriaine, the aiu'estors, h(‘r parentsdii-Iav\’. and their honoiin'd kindred. The offering 
n})on the altar of the anet'stors is tlu' esstmtial part of the wedding certanony. I'luaieeforward 
th(‘ wife belongs no mor(‘ in law to any family but that which sln' has just ('iitered, whose worshi]) 
she adopts, and in which slu' has lu'r place n‘gulari/ed by religion. 

The Anmunese woimin’s position is not so good as tlu' Cambodian’s, although she is honoured in 
her honii*, (‘specially when a mother. 'I'he rich indulge in polygamy, though tlu‘ wife wc'dded witli 
the full ('erc'inonies alone has authority and dignity. Divorce is vt'ry easy for the man, who can 
claim it for s(‘\'en n'asons, of nnIucIi three an* barremu'ss, talkativiaiess and jt'alousy. 

Idle .\nnain(‘se family being based upon tlu' cult of ancestors, tlu* funeral, by which tlu' deceased 
}>asses to tlu' rank of an anca'stor, is the most important and comj)licated rit(' with the Annarm'se. 
If tlie du(' ritc's w(‘re not performed, the soul of the dead would sink to hell. 

As soon as the dying person entc'rs the death-agony, a piece of white silk is placed ui)on his breast, 
called the “ white soul,” in the folds of which a pretence is made* of catching the soul in the last 
breath of the dying, 'hhe bonzes })ass the funeral vigil in burning joss-sticks. Outside the room 
copper cash is scaittered to attract the evil spirits. After the corpse has been washed in a special 
lustra! wat(‘r and has becai dressed by the sons and grandsons, and after tlie ” last meal ” - wlien the 
eldest son puts in its mouth a few grains of rice and a cash—it is laid in a coffin as rich and elaborate 
as possil)le, wherein it is wedged tightly with cushions and paper, so as to prevent the slightest 
movement. A sorcerer then writes out the passport for the great journey. Another has already 
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fixed the day of burial. The coffin is closed and covered with amulets, and the household begin the 
lamentations, clad in garments of a prescribed cut, shabby but white, the regular mourning colour 
throughout Indo-China. Next the corpse is placed on a huge hearse of wood, lacquered in red and 
gold, resembling a house several stories high. In front of this walks a man carrying a lighted torch, 
guiding the soul. Behind him follows an explanatory banner, whose shape indicates the rank and 
class of the deceased, and aftc'r this people distributing articles made of gold and silver paper, which 
the evil spirits are supposed to delight in picking up. Then comes the “ chariot of the soul,” often 
surrounded by musicians. This is a small erection, decorated with gilt-paper beads, whereon is 
placed, under the folds of th(' ” white* soul,” the red-lacquered tablet representing the deceas(‘d 
elevated to the rank of an aiu'cstor ; and also a little altar and miniature paper models of tlu* objects 
most dear to the deceased, clothing, uteaisils, and ingots of gold. Last of all there comes, in tin* 
midst of a band, the hearse itself, befon* which walk, step|)ing backwards, the sons and sons-in-law, 
headed by the eldest son. 'rin* rest of tlu* family and the friends follow, dressed in wliite. 

The corpse is buried after notica* has b(*en given three times to the ” white soul,” whicli lias been 
carried back in a procession to tin* housi*, wlu're the tablet takes its place on tin* altar of the ancestors. 

Fifty days or else a year aft(*r the* funi‘ral, tin* heirs give* a grand banquet to all who followed 
in the procession. Mourning is very strict. Thv wife who has honourt'd her parents-in-law by 
corn'ct mourning is entitled to resist divorta* from lua* husband. 

Tilt: Mol TKIIIK.S. \\\’ llKNkI MAIIkH 

The central portion of Indo-C'hina is inhabited by numerous savage tribes called ” Moi ” by the 
Annamese, and ” Kha ” by the Laotians, liotli names meaning ” savages.” 



J‘ho(o hu} I A. ('nhnion. 


OFFERINGS FOR IHE PRIESTS. 

Litters of woven bamboo baskets used to carry offerinKs in the Buddliist processions at Cambodia. 1 hey are ornamented 
with ribbons, natural and artificial flowers. Inside are placed the offerings—fruits, rice pieces of cloth, candles and small coins 
meant for the bon/es. 
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The principal customs of life are almost the same amongst all these peoples. 

Whenever a child is born, the father searches for the sap of a tree called '' Sapan " ; this, when 
it has been boiled, is given to the mother, to resuscitate her. She and her child are then laid close 
to a fire, and her body is rubbed with ginger. She remains thus for a week, after which a festival is 
held and the child is christened. 

Marriages are arranged in different ways among different tribes. Sometimes a young man will 
propose to the girl whom he wishes to marry, and if her parents prove agreeable, a pig is killed and 
rice-wine is drunk at the cost of the man's parents. Sometimes the parents come to a mutual 
understanding, and then suggest the proposed match to their resjiective children. If the latter are 
agreeable to the match, a regular betrothal is signified by the girl’s sending an old woman to the 
man’s parents, while h(‘ ('omes to stay and work with her parents. At the wedding-feast a wizard 



rUnto /<!/] /‘fVouqmrr. 


A CHIEF’S TOMB. RADE TRIBE. 

A chifl’ii tomb in BometimcB surrounded by a palisade with riidcly-caived posts, which represent crouchine women, their 
elbows on their Icnecs, their open hands coverinR their eyes, their hair dishevelled, their bodies in an attitude of sorrow 
and bereavement. 

beseeches genii to protect the young married couple ; during this ceremony he mixes pig’s blood 
with rice-wine, and daubs it on their feet. 

Polygamy is permitted, but as women are burdens, only the rich can afford to indulge in it. 

The Moi are animists ; for them everything possesses a soul. They believe in a Supreme Being, 
who made Heaven and Earth and is God of the Thunder. He is called “ Ai-De ” by the Rade and 
the Jarai, “ Udu ” by the Mnong. 

At the entrance to each Mnong village a small bamboo hut, from four to six feet above the 
ground, is built on poles at the side of the path. Four or five small trays are erected on benches 
in front of the hut, and access is obtained to the lowest of them by means of a diminutive ladder. 
In the hut are laid a stone and some offerings on leaves, such as handfuls of cooked rice, pinches of 
paddy, stag-bones, pieces of cooked chicken’s head, and lumps of wood cut into the shape of 
elephant-tusks and rhinoceros-horns; on the upper tray there are similar offerings. These are 




I‘Uotu» Inj] [;/. iMiudiUon. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD. 

1 he iettival begin* at ■unrise. The buffalo is swung over by levers made of bamboo, in such a way as to present its throat 
to the conductor of the sacrifice, who swiftly plunges into it a tapering blade. A copper vase with a wide neck catches the blood 
which comes bubbling out The buffaloes are sacrificed to the memory of the dead, 
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A youne mother ie obliRcd to remnin lyinp ne«r n fire which is fed with special woods. If certain woods were used, bi ch as 
logs brouKht down by a torrent, the child would be exposed to terrible convulsions. Her friends brim; her daily the chosen fuel 
and take the opportunity of stayine to dinner with her. 


meant for Uclu, to avert his an^^er and obtain his favour. Udu is thoufjht to romt' down upon 
earth at niglit ; lie cliinlis up tlie ladders and enters tlu' hut. If tlie oiferinfj;s arc' found to be in 
order, he goes away satisfied ; lightning will not strike the village, crops will bi‘ spanxl, and tigt'rs 
will not be allowed to Jipproach. 'I'liis hut must be (‘H'cted every year just bi'fon' seed-tinu' ; a 
festival is held, and offerings are brought, widt h rtMuain till the following yt'ar. 

'I'he Moi believe also in numberless jM'tty divinitit's called “ Phi,’' somi' of which are kind and 
some sj)iteful. Thest' inhabit mountains, fort'sts, watt'rfalls and high trt't's. Other gt'iiii, called 
“ Yang ” by tht‘ Kade and Jarai, do not assume visilde forms. Long ago tlu'V inluibilt'd the 
(‘arth as giants ; now, like the Phi, they live in mountains, marshes, springs and waterfalls. 
Occasionally they enter the bodies of men, tigers and snakes, or they may takt' u]:) tludr abode 
in jars, which can then travel through tlu‘ air at night. Wizards act as intt'rmediaries bt'twetai 
these genii and men. When festivals are ludd to propitiate tlu* dtdtii's, tlu' wizards recite 
prayers to them. 'I'ludr most important duti(‘s, however, arc* in connection with illness. Tlu' 
Moi bidiiA'e that every man has in his body a soul, called " ('ong," which, whenever its 
possessor dies, goc's out into tlu' villages, carrying disease and death to the inhabitants. When 
a man is sick, therefore, a wizard is called upon to deal with the “ Cong ” which is believed to 
bi' n'S{)onsible, 

Among the Northern Jarai, the Malang, the Bahmars and their neighbours, tliere are numerous 
magic plants, which are believed to exert some influence' ovt'r the spirits which inhabit inanimate 
objects, as well as living beings. Those herbs which attract the spirit of the rice are planted in 
the fields ; in tlu' Mnong tribe they take the form of certain kinds of ginger, curcuma and 
amaryllis. At the feast of the seed-time a chicken or a pig is killed, and these herbs are planted 
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and offered to Udu, so that he may send the spirit down to the field. The Moi' believe that 
the noises made by animals are lucky or unlucky onu'ns according as they are heard on the right 
or the left side. 

Among the Mnong tribe huts and villages are isolated ” undcT special circumstances. The 
j^eriod of isolation varies from seven days to a single night, according to the eaust' from wliieh it 
has arisen c.g., the birth of a child, the sickness of a man or of an animal, seed-time, harvest, etc. 
During this period the inhabitants are fonaul to stay at hoiiH', and strangc'rs are not pi'rmitted 
under any circumstances to enter the village or hut. In tlu' case of tht‘ lattc'r, this is signifiini by 
a branch being fastened to the door. 

Festivals are held upon any pn'text. for tlie Moi likt' eating, and, (‘V(‘n more, drinking. In 
tact, they have but one word signifying “ eating " and “ drinking.” 'I he })rincipal festivals art' 
lield at the new year, at the bt'ginning of tlu' wet st'ason, at tlu' clt'aring and ploughing of the' 
fields, at st'ed-tinie, at the first appearance of tlu' young bladt'S of rice, at harvt'stdirne, and 
wlu'u th(' corn is all safely 
housed. 

When someont' dies, tht' 
fact is announced by tlit' beat¬ 
ing of a gong, and all tlu' 
inhabitants at once flot'k to 
the dec(*ased person’s house. 

Mis l)ody has been laid out, 
and the fata^ covered with 
a piece of cloth ; he is 
adorned with all his co])p('r 
and tin bracelt'ts, necklaces, 
and otlier ornarnt'nts. Round 
him art' pih'd all his belong¬ 
ings, whilt' three or four men 
keep guartl and fan away the 
flies. Next day a trt't' is 
chost'ii in tlu' fort*st : for rich 
people it is a big one and 
liard wt)0(l, st) that it may 
take as much as a week to 
hollt)w it out ; for poor })et)- 
plt', a softer wood is chosen. 

Tht' hotly remains in tlu' hut 
for sevt'ral tlays, perhaj)s a 
wet'k, surrf)uiided by frientls, 
neighl)t)urs anti visitors, who 
eat anti drink at the expense 
of the deceasetl’s family. 

'Ihe coffin is dt.'corated 
with rough paintings, anti be¬ 
side the dt'ad are laid some 
of his smaller belongings— 
pipes, glass, jewels, and so on. 

The funeral takes place to 
the wailing of women. The 
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I'/tnfn hfi'] [//, Itiiiulfimiin. 

MARRIAGE. 

In front of the sacrificial post* the sorcerer toins the hands of the parlies with a 
cotton thread. He then cuts the neck of a fowl, whose body he throws over hi* 
shoulder. If the victim's attitude is of happy auRury, the officiant spits in token 
of satisfaction- 




[//. Ikiuiit'uon. 

MARRIAGE. 


I Ue upper photoerapK •how* a musician serenadins the youne couple. The instrument is a calabash, to which arc joined three 
bamboo pipes. A dancer performs a rhythmical step, lifting his feet in time and beating his heel on the ground at every bar. 
Below are seen those who have not been invited to the wedding feast fighting over the remains that have been brought out 
to them. 
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Rade tribe turn tlic head of the dead to the east, the others to the west. When the coffin has been 
lowered, a covering of bamboo and leaves is laid over it. Underneath this, and just at the head 
of the coffin, is put a basket, full of rice ; close to it a bamboo tube is rais(‘(l, which will protrude 
beyond the surface of the ground above, and through which every day food will be dropped to the 
soul of the dead man. Near the basket of rice there is a jar of rice-wine, which also has a feeding 
tube attached. When the grave has been tilled up, a circular ditch, three f('c‘t widt' and seven f('(‘t 
deep, is dug ; the earth from this is thrown inwards, making a huge mound, sc'\aMi <)r eight h'et high. 
Above it are seen the bamboos. The freauenev of the visits naid to the erave is mon' or l(‘ss 
proportionate to the wealth 
of the deceased. As a 
rule, however, they cease 
altogether about a year 
later, when a final festival 
is held. A diminutive 
carved wooden hut, some¬ 
what like a dovecot, on 
the toj) of a pole, is put 
on the mound, within 
which some food has been 
I)laced, and the last rite 
consists in letting away a 
live chicken, to act as a 
receptacle for the soul of 
tli(^ dead. ()th(a*wise the 
soul might rt'turn to the 
village' to persecute the 
inhabitants. 

The tombs of the 
Southern jarai are pro- 
fus(*ly adorned with poles 
carved into the shapes of 
pe^acocks, elephant tusks, 
jars, etc., and ('ach is en¬ 
closed within a, palisade. 

Tombs of headmen are 
covered with a liigh, nar¬ 
row roof of woven bam¬ 
boos. Among the Northern 
Jarai this roof is often 
fourteen feet high, and adorned with curious ornamentations in chalk and n^d clay. The near 
relatives of a deceased person are forbidden to do any business at all during the months which elapse 
between the death and the final festival. 

I 

THE LAO.S. HY ('AI*TAI\ nAUDESSON 

The population of the Laos country is composed of a number of tril)es of Aryan or Indonesian 
origin. The valley of the Mekong river, which waters this region, was through its formation a 
natural road of entry alike for the peoples coming from Tibet and for those coming from the soutli. 

The Lao is of comparatively tall stature, with close-cropped liair, dignified in gait; his nature 







rUoto hy^ 


[//, Ihuiiln 


THE KEsnVAL OF THE DEAD. 

IK prepnritiK to tclebrotr tlic {pKlival of ihc dead. 


Tbe village ik preparing to celebrate tbc leKlival of ihc dead. I'cle* arc creeled, ter- 
minating in huge Bwitches decorated with garlands and flower*. The covering* of the hut* 
are renewed and the ground i* carefully «wept. 
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is very sweet, and the invariable end of his very rare quarrels is an explosion of laughter. The 
men’s costume consists of the Siamese sampoi and a scarf worn over the shoulder ; or, when one is in 
the presence of a superior rolled round the loins. The women wear a vertically striped f)etticoat 
coming down to the ankles and a scarf of some bright hue, while their head-dress varies according 
to the district, and is different for young girls and wives. 

A woman goes to the sorcerer to discover the sex of her baby in advance. The quack suspends 
over his visitor an infant of six montlis, and if it touches her first with its right leg, then a boy is 
predicted. The future mother proceeds straightway to tlie pagoda and offers up prayers, such as : 

“ Ye powerful deities, grant 
that my son may not come 
during the last quarter of 
the moon, for T desire to 
see him robust of health ! 
May he be born on the 
third or sevtmth day, for 
the even numbers are un¬ 
lucky ! May his head not 
be pointed, for this is the 
sign of an evil character! ” 
Perha]')s not every l.ao 
woman is aware tliat in the 
mystery of the Brahman 
Trinity th(*re are three 
separate gods, and that 
Angkor was constructed 
in se\'en days, like our 
('hristian world ; but she 
know's from infaiK'y tliat 
the only articles which go 
in pairs are the bars of tlu* 
cangue. the instruments of 
torture, and the objects at 
a funeral. 

Wlien field-work is over, 
the principal occupation of 
the young men is to court 
the girls. Stages are erected 
on VN’hich every evening 

7 Kc . body ia placed in a hollowed trunk of a tree, amid grain and fruit—the spirit . i , ,,+ 41 ,1 11 

which survives having, according to the popular belief, the same needs as had the tllC 11 SCa tiiemSC \ CS B. 

living man. the marriageable girls, 

wra])|>ed in scarves of brilliant colour. In front of them burn lamps of cuconut oil, in the manner 
of footlights. A tray full of quids of betel and a spittoon made of a length of bamboo ])ass from hand 

to hand. The boys squat in front of the girls and make complimentary verses, while the girls answer 

witli spirit, malice and point. It is a regular “ Court of Love,” like those of medifeval Europe. 

After a more or less ]n*olonged flirtation come the betrothal and the marriage, the ceremonies 
being the same as in Siam and Cambodia. Among certain uncivilized communities the ceremonies 
are fairly simple. The young couple are united by the sorcerer, who sacrifices a fowl to the spirits 
and binds the iiatuls of the pair with a cotton tJiread (see illustration on page 341). Women bring 
round raw meat cut into long strips, balls of glutinous rice, fried grasslioppers and rice-wine. The 





DEATH CEREMONY NEAR TIENTSIN. 

The Dra.^on. which w'as almost 60 yards in lenj^th. was made to move by the bearers in a serpentine way. Two men. arnr.ed with knives, pretended to attack it on either side, while a third 
danced before it. wielding a pole on which was fixed a golden ball, representing the sun. which the Dragon kept attempting to devour. The procession moved round and round a large open 
space for half an afternoon. There w'ere al^o smaller dragons, and a band to frighten away the Spirit of Death. A man carrying a black wand acted as Master of Ceremonies. In the back¬ 
ground stood a tensple. behind which was a hill where there were caves n=ed for burial. 
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affair comes to an end 
with songs and dances 
(see illustration on page 
342), accompanied by very 
primitive music. 

The religion of this 
region is a very lax form 
of Buddhism. The wild 
peoples are animistic in 
their beliefs. For them 
every important event in 
life must be ])receded by 
a sacrifice to the super¬ 
natural f)o\vers. Usually 
it is a jar of rice-spirit 
which is offered uj). The 
consumption of this bever¬ 
age is accom])anied by a 
special ceremony. Its 
])eriod of fermentation 
must not have been longer 
than two moons nor less 



From “ l^rs Tribes Moi."^ 


HOUSE OF PROPITlA l ION. 


[liu Henri Maitre, 


A umall hut on ptlvit which in found nt thr entrance to all Mnontc villaRca. It contain* 
offerinRs to tfir Supreme Beins* who enters the hut duriiiR the niirht and, if he has not been 
forgotten, preserve* the village from the thunderbolt. 


than ten nights. 'I'he jar having been securely attached to a stake, the liead of tlu' village arms 
himself with a long hollow rattan, at the end of which he lights a sort of la])er to drive away the 
evil spirits. Next the tube is plunged into the liquid, and every man ])resent must suck up a 
mouthful, wlxile at the same rate that the exhaustion of the jar goes on it is filled with fresh 


water. When the turn of 
the women arrives the 
beverage has become 
harmless. 

In I.aos tiie festivals 
are numerous, and are 
substantially the same as 
in Siam and Cambodia, 
That of “ tlie End of the 
Calendar” corresponds to 
our Ne\^' Year’s Day. 
The year is escorted out 
with great pomp, while 
the young girls s])rinkle, 
either with perfumed 
water or with black mud, 
the young men, who put 
up with their fun in the 
best of humours. Mimes 



dress themselves in curi¬ 
ous disguises to represent 
our first parents, kneeling 
down, raising their right 


From “ Les 'JVihes [hy Ih'uri Mniire, 

10MB.S OF THE SOUTHERN JARAI. 

The tomb and a amall rectanRular anclo*urc wbicH i* by it arc •urrounded with a atrong 
bamboo paliaadc ; at each of the four corner* ri*c* a biRRer po*t, on which i* carved in the 
wood a large weeping ma*k crowned with two elephant tuak*. 


27 
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arms, and making speeches full of good wishes for everyone in the coming year (see illustration 
on page 335). Medicine consists entirely of incantations and sacrifices to appease the spirits. A 
sorceress, when called in to do her best, taps the dying patient with vigorous strokes and ligtits six 
little candles ; then begins a litany of invocations, which she gives out more and more rapidly as 
the flames burn out. Filling her mouth with water, she sprinkles it in a fine rain on the patient’s 
stomach, from which she appears anxious to remove something. At last, in triumph, she waves in 
the air a stone as large as a nut. Here is the cause of all the troulde ! The sufferer dies all the 
same, it is tnu' ; but tliat is no doubt because the skinny goat which has been offered up in 
sacrifice did not satisfy the wicked spirit. 

The corpse is immediately jnit on its back in a box, and a morsel of glutinous rice is inserted in 



FUNERAL RITES. 


I he hrorrrB stop, f»jr the dead body by ilN wriRht has indicated its desire to be baried in this spot. The women weep and tear 
their hair around the corpse tied up in the larRe fronds of the fan-palm. 1 he men indifferently take it in turns to die the grave. 


its mouth, 'fheii everyone shrieks at the top of his voice in its ears, to call it back to life. At dawn 
on the sixth day the body is snatched u]), carried swiftly round the dwelling, and then brought out 
through a hole made in the wall. The funeral procession sets out in an interminable Indian file 
and makes straight for the west. At length the carriers stop, and in the coffin are placed Narious 
larniliar objects, h)r the shade of the dead will be happy to find them again in the invisible land 
wherein it is to dwell. The commemoration of the dead is observed yearly with great ceremony. 
I he villages make ready for it by decking themselves with garlands and poles (see illustration on 
page 343). A buffalo is sacrificed in honour of each inhabitant who has passed away during the year 
(see illustration on page 330 ). A child deposits on the lifeless, blood-stained body the clothing of 
Jiirn in honour of whom the sacrifice has been made. Then, preceded by a player on the tom-tom, 
the members of the family ad\’ance. The women squat down and, with dishe\'elled hair, exchange 
jilaintive groans, while in a mournful \’oice the sorcerer chants the praises of the deceased. 




Photo by] Holiday. 


CHINESE WEDDING COS1UME 

The bridegroom wean the full dres« of a mandarin, but without the emblcmn of rank the necklace of bead* and embroidered 
filture* on the front of the coat. Notice hia thick but comfortable boots. 1 he face of the bride is almost imperceptible beneath 
her elaborate headgear and its gaudy trailings. The woman on the right is the Mistress of Ceremonies 
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ClIAPTEK XI 

CHINA AND MONGOLIA 

CHINA. BV MKS ARCHIBALD LITTLK 
INTRODIJCTOKV 

Thkre is no counlty in tlu* world wliere custom has had such long and binding force as in China. 
From his cradle to his grax'C tlie ( hinaman is bound hand and foot by the customs of his ancestors. 

The writings of Confucius—“ Rung 
Fu vSi ”—and of Mencius (the dis¬ 
ci j)le who was greater than his 
master) contain the most elaborate 
rules of conduct in all positions 
and circumstances of life. As 
regards birth, marriage and burial 
ceremonial, and in all that con¬ 
cerns his religion, dress, education 
and daily life, the Chinaman is 
now' almost as W'ere liis forefathers 
centuries ago. 

'Phe Euro])ean visitor to China 
at once notices that the Chinaman’s 
way of doing ordinary things is 
directly contrary to his own. In 
greeting each other Chinamen do 
not shake each other’s Iiands ; they 
shakt' their owm clasped hands 
with the fingers of the right over 
the left and the right thumb over 
the left. There is much bowing 
and scra|.)ing w'hen they meet. 
When they pass each other and 
wash to avoid this they hold up a 
fan o])ened between them, this 
making them socially invisible 
w’ithout any rudeness. In the 
boat tluit takes you ashore the 
boatman stands up, facing the 
bow and pushes the oars. The 
carpenter pulls the plane to him 
and saws from him. 'Phe host sits at the foot of the table, placing his guest at the top. The 
Chinaman mourns in white and rejoices in red. 

Since 2345 b.c., when, according to the Chronicles, chess was invented under the Emperor Yao, 
and Chinese already took })leasure in Wcichi, the Game of War, their customs have naturally varied 
somew’hat. But e\'en in those daws they already wore upper and lowor garments, belts, lined gowns, 
gaiters ; w’omen used hair]uns, face-powder, bracelets and rings, artificial flow'ers and mirrors. Fans 
wore already in use—although an inferior should never fan himself in the presence of a superior— 
also chopsticks, those most elegant aids to eating. They had pillows, and quite a number of 



KILIAL PIETY. 


Parent* arc not only honoured and revered during their liletime. but after 
death a shrine to the ancestral Bpirits is set up in each household, with memorial 
tablets, before which homage is periodically paid. 



China and Mongolia 


musical instruments : 
reed - organs, lutes, 
pitch-pipes and other 
pipes, hand drums, 

“ stone chimes ”—and 
twenty - five - stringed 
lyres. 

There are very 
strict sumptuary cus¬ 
toms in China. Ea('h 
grade of ci\'il and 
military mandarin has 
a particular dress. 

The embroidery on 
the back and front of 
the jacket or coat and 
the colour of the 

'Fhe colour of the sedan-chair also indicates the 
next blue, and the lowest uncoloured baml)oo. 



till (/»’ C(>nr(^\uf .»/] [ 

FOOT niNDlNG. 

‘1 his RdntKcn-rMy photoRraph shows very well how all thr tors, 
except the bin tor. are forced beneath the sole of the foot. 


rank of tlu' owner. 
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button on the top of 
tlie hat indicate the 
rank, and none not of 
that rank may wear 
tliem. Tlie highest 
rank has a coral 
button, the second a 
blue, the third a crys¬ 
tal. and the fourth a 
brass button. I'liert' 
is, howex'er, one (ai]), 
made of horsehair, 
with a red silk tass(‘l 
on th(' top, whicli 
e\'ery Chinese may 
wear, from the Em- 
])eror downwards, 
riie highest is grtnm. the 


I he queue, or “ pigtail,” commonly associated with ( hina, was an alien fashion imj)osed upon 
them by the conquering Mancliu Dynasty, wlio at the same time forlxich' the women’s foot-binding, 
but without success. Now that the Manchu Dynasty is dethroned, Cliinese men are at once dis¬ 
carding this fashion. 

Ear-protectors and fur-trimmed hoods are worn by both men and women alike. Nail- 
protectors are worn for the long nails that used to be so much est(‘emed as marks of a gentility 
that does no work. The blending of colours and tints by the sillam-clad Chinese dandy is a 
real pleasure; the colours worn by the women as a rule indicate their very inferior culture. 



By the courtesy o/] [Charges JJose^ JJ.Hr. 


The unhappy custom of cruahinR the 
foot to a meaaurement of two-and-a-half 
inches from the tip of the toe— 


CDSTO.MS KKL.A'I'INf; 'lO 
niKTII 

Although in such a vast 
area customs may vary 
somewhat, and the Chinese 
are slowly taking to the in¬ 
fluences of Western thought 
and civilization. Miss l.atti- 
more’s very careful account 
of what goes on at Soochow, 
the Paris ot China, would 
probably need but slight 
corrections for other parts. 

Hordes of sjhrits are 
suppo.sed to attend u})on the 
birth of a child, so red can¬ 
dles are lighted in the birth- 
chamber as for a wedding, 
and people must be careful 
to say none but pleasant 



By the enurtesy of] [(Ihnrlet Hose^ 


—to the end of the heel it now dyins out. 
7 he bound feet are called '* Golden 
Liliet." 
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words, r'or tlit* new-comer must be ^neeted with joy, lest he become frightened. On the twenty- 
('ightli day after birtli a boy’s head is shaved ; at the feast which accompanies this ceremony good 
wishes are sf)oken and gifts offered. On the thirtieth day the mother goes to the temple to offer 
incense, and afterwards is free to visit her friends. I'he dates for a girl are thirtieth and fortieth. 

“ When a child is a year old there is a feast—much finer usually in the case of a boy—and again 
at the tenth year, and so on, every ten years being a grand birthday.” At three mouths old friends 
bring ])resents, and then several things are ])laced round the child, such as a book, silver, etc., and 
whatever he touches first is sii})posed to indi('ate liis career. ” A baby’s clothing is made after the 
])attern of priests’ vestments—this is supposed to insure the protection of the gods, and, besides this, 
a baby is decked out with all sorts of charms, lucky characters, and the image of tlie venerable 



Hfi Ifir ronrtr.ui i>f] lh>si\ iKSc. 

OPIUM-SMOKING. 


Opium-nmoUinK, tlic cause of such widespread misery in China, is now strictly forbidden. Note the pipe, the lamp in the 
centre of the tray, the jar of semi-liquid opium ready to be made into liny balls, the upright water-pipe and the cup of tea. 

deit\’ wlio s])e('iall\- looks after children. Sometimes books of sacred writings are tied round a baby’s 
waist and ncH'k, or a bit of lamp-wick, fastened on with a darning-needle. The mother is often 
tormented witli the idea that her child may be lured away by an e\'il spirit, or, worse still, may be 
an e\’il spirit pretending to be her child. Locks and chains are put round a child’s neck and wrists to 
prevent the s|)irit from lea\ong, and friends contribute bits of cloth, so as to make the child a patch- 
work quilt of many colours, like Joseph’s.” Sometimes a boy is dressed as a girl, or a girl as a boy, 
so as to mish'ad the e\’il sjnrits. In West China a baby is washed the third day after birth with 
water, but without soap. In Yunnan the body of the baby is rubbed with a raw egg. In Kansuh 
and North Honan—that is, in the north-west of China, where it is very cold—the babies are only 
rul)bed with a wad of cottoii-w’ool di])ped in oil. There is a saying in Kansuh that no man ever 
washes his feet unless he crosses a ri\’er. If lie has any cash in his pocket he never washes at all, 
as he pays his way across and does not get his feet wet. 
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[/;// iMth\ 


F ISHING WI TH CORMOF^ AN! S. 

Cormorants arc splendid calchers of fisFi, and arc Frequrntly employed by fisFicrmen in tlie east and centre of Climn. i uc 
birds are prevented from swallowinR tlu* fish by wn ingenious contrivance fastened round their netUs 

( ’USTOMS KKLATI Nt; TO CIJILDI lOOT) ANM> YOUTH 

Ti!K (liiiu'SL* seem to ])r('f('r nature distorted. They admire vt'ry old trees that have been traintal 
and twistt'd so as to beeoiiu' pot ])lants. The Japanese liave learned this art from them, as tliey 
have learned most of their arts and industries from the diinese ; Init Chinese are the originators 
of tlie practice, as they an' also of the custom of mutilating women’s feet (see illustrations on page 
349). Each j^air of l)ound feet, according to a Chinese proverb, Ikis cost a bath full of tears, and 
the saying in ('hina used to be that one girl in ten died of it. Although begun about 934 a.d., this 
])ractice was not firmly established till a hundred years later. Ti’adition says it owes its oi'igin to 
a beautiful concubine of an Em])eror (d the Southern Tang Dynasty, who used to dance or posture 
before him with tier feet bound into the s]ia})e of half-moons. Some people say she had by nature 
distorted feet. An\Avay, he is reported to have said slie ])lanted golden lilies wherever she stood, 
and “ golden lilies ” has been the name for bound feet ever since. 

Naturally over such a vast area—China is about the size of Ivurope, leaving out Russia— 
the practice varies grt'atly. In Canton tlie child is kept in bed for three years whilst her feet 
are being bound, and it is done very early. Canton ladies are carried off to the steamers 
pick-a-back l)y their men-servants. In Foochow, Swatow, the people want to get some field-work 
out of their little girls, so wait till about twelve, thirteen or fourteen, and content themselves 
with l)inding all the toes under the foot and thus narrowing it, giving us the far more painful 
siiortening which is simulated by the heel of the foot being placed on a wooden heel about six 
inches high, so that the great toe in its little embroidered shoe ])eeping out alone from under the 
decorated trousers p)roduces a \’ery good effect, although, as the Chinese know, feigned or faked. 
In Yunnan the foot is compressed between three boards, and the result resembles an elephant’s 
foot, and would be particularly ungainly but for the bright-coloured ribbons with which the little 
shoe is very neatly bound on. In three districts of Kansuh, in the north-west, ladies only get 
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about their own houses on their hands and knees, rarely, indeed, moving off the kangs, or raised 
parts of the rooms, heated from underneath in winter. 

Tliere is one other curse in China, opium-smoking (see illustration on page 350). In well-to-do 
families opium-smokers do not rise till five or six p.m., and it can be imagined liovv things go 
to rack and min, and how these families decay and die out. Cashiers of houses of business 


mostly take a little opium, and are saidffo ha\'e their brains all the clearer for the very difficult 
calculations necessary in dealing with Cliinese inone\\ always of indeterminate value, 'fhe ra\’ages 
of the drug have for o\'er half a century left a nasty scar on the vitality of the race, and its 
baneful effects re(]uire a longer treatmeni to describe than is at jiresent ])ossil)le. 'I'he (liinese 
have now adopted most stringent measures to su])press its smoking and jirevent the growth of 
the poppy from which opium is 


made, even to the. (‘xtent of exe¬ 
cuting the law-breakers. 

Se\x‘n years old they ('onsider 
quite early enough to begin to teach 
a child, saying that till then the 
lieart’s oj)enings are not comiilete, 
and that the child cannot under¬ 
stand what h(‘ learns until h(^ is 
further develo]H.'(l jdiysically. h-ven 
then c'hildren arc' taught the classics 
by heart without having anything 
exqilained to them. 

The system of education has 
jirobably made tlie peojile wliat it is, 
with its ('ornpetitive examinations 
at M'hich every man, with a few ex¬ 
ceptionsnotably barbei s and actors 
—was frc'C' to compete, 'fliese com¬ 
petitive examinations, now co})ied 
by every civilized nation, were 
established over a thousand years 
ago in Cliina. in many parts it is 
customary for successful candidates, 
in a s|)ecial costume much tricked 
out witli ribbons, to go round calling 
on their friends and receiving coii- 
gratulations, while over the princij)al 
entrance (.>1 tlie liouse in which they 
live, their names and degrees were 
written up in very large, decorative 
golden characters—a pretty tribute 
to learning that makes cheerful » 
the narrow street ways of many a 
secluded Chinese city. 



Tilings, however, are fast chang¬ 
ing, perhaps a bit too fast for one’s 
liking. For the last half-decade a 


J‘ho(o l.ft] [1^1 fft 

A SIGN OK GENTILIIY. 

LonK n«i)* u*cd to be a common nign of gentility in both •cxe», and thoBc 
who could afford the expense aometimea provided protectora for their nalla 


new system of education has been cuatom. however, ia now almoat obaolete. 
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instituted, more in kee|:)in^^ with the niarcli of tlie times. The old system of competitive examina¬ 
tions has been entirely remodelled and made really to achie\'t‘ its ol)ject, and the education of girls 
is also recei\'ing its proj)er share of attention, so mucli so that women suffragists are making them¬ 
selves lieard in tlie more im])ortant cities. 


( rSlOM.S kl'lLATIXC 

! iiK custom is for the son’s wife to Ije brouglit to the parental household, where she remains and 

works, wlu'ther the son does 
or not. When her son grows 
uj), his wife is brouglit there 
in like maimer, and there her 
(diildren are born and bred. 

It is the boy’s parents wlio 
])rovide him with a wife, some¬ 
times |)rocuring her at \'eiy 
small ('ost, or e\’en for nothing 
at all, from a family too poor 
to rear a. daughter. In (diina 
the mother of the liusbaiul 
rules the hoiiseliold. And, 
alas ! sometimes tliese little 
unpaid drudges are very 
cruelly treated. So rmudi so 
fhat in e.xtreme cases in some 
cities of China the girls form 
clubs wlu'nMii all the members 
are jiledged to commit suicide 
rather than be married. Be¬ 
fore marriage, as a. rule, comes 
betrothal, from which it is 
im|)ossible to escape excejit 
witli great difficulty and heavy 
exiienditure. When these be¬ 
trothals are made in wealthy 
families, if the boy should die 
pre\'ious to the marriage the 
girl is considered a widow and 
as belonging to the family of 
lier intended husband. One 
of the strange Chinese customs 
is her marriage ceremony with 
the spirit of lier deceased 
bridegroom. He is represented 
by the tallied, whiedi is carried at the marriage by a female relative, and only afterwards placed in 
the Ancestral Hall, the whole ceremony being otherwise performed exactly as if the bridegroom 
wt're lix'ing. Three' elays after tlie weeleling the bride puts em mourning anel settles dovvm as a widow 
for life, aelopting a sem tei carry on the family name anel ane'estral weirsliip. 

On the wedding-day tlie girl, dresseel as a bride, and carried in a highly-decorated wedding- 
chair, is brought to iu'r father-in-law’s house (see illustration em page 351). An exchange of 



] r/.' ||' ( h'H it S 

MAN \\ FARING A CANGUE. 

1 hr canRur wan in Krnciol use all over China foi thr puniHhmrnt of petty oflence*. 
and for prai licHl puiposra may be ct)mpnred with the villaRe “ utockn ” of old EniUand. 
1 hin form of punishment is now illeKal. 




Bit tht aiurtrsti of] [if. , 

A CARNIVAI. PROCESSION. 

A hujfe* proce«aion is an important item in the celebration of fcativala in China. ^I he grander the oatentation the ureater ia 
the rejoicing. The illuatroticna are of a proi CMNion in Y unnan to Ying Chun, or Welcome the Spring. "I hey ahow an immenae 
artificial dragon being carried aloft on polea by a number of men. and a number of ailken bannera. 
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presents has taken place beforehand, and on arrival at the young man's home the bride must 
pay her r(*spc‘('ts to the partmts and grandpanaits of the bridegroom, whether alive or dead. The 
(di(]uette is for the* fath(*r and mother of the groom to be seated, and for the bridal pair to 
knec'l ]:)efor(* th('in. 

Tlie marriage* ('(‘r(‘mony, wljich consists in the bride' and groom together paying reverence to the 
ancestral tablet, Heave*n and liarth, the groom’s parents, and drinking alternately from the same 
wine-cup, is much tlie* sanies all over Cliina.. 


e:iJST()MS KKLATJNC TO KEI.KilON 

Thi-: two present-day religions of China are Buddhism, brought from India, and Taoism, which 
some pejople think was elerive'd from the same source, and others that it was taught by Lao Tze, a 



A FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


1 he thines carried in ihe proceMNiun and intended for the use of the decra»ed in I’urRatory are disposed of at the Braveaide. 
The edible» are coniiumed by the mourners and the paper images, etc., are burnt. The illustration depicts tables heaped full with 
meat, fruits, flowers, etc. 

transcendental teaclu*r (somewhat like our own St. John the Baptist), whom Confucius is said to 
have mt't and compared to a dragon. But there is a yet older religion, in accordance with which 
tlu* Emperor alone offered sacrifices for the sins of the people at the Altar of Heaven. And the 
shrines round the great shade-trees of China [Ficus infect oria) bear witness to an ancient tree-worship, 
whilst it is difficult to decide whether Feng Shui (Wind and Water) is really wise climatic lore, 
such as Moses might have taught in Leviticus, which has bec'n corrupted into a superstition, or 
whether it is Divine teaching regarding climatic influences. Fetig Shui and Ancestral Worship, many 
people think, have more hold over the Chinese people than cither Buddhism or Taoism, and the 
ever-present fear of evil spirits, who must be deceived or propitiated, and the beautiful Dragon- 
Boat Festival, when each district of every city sends out a dragon-boat, full of men paddling like 
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//!/ the courtesv o/} [f;. JUusfcud. 

IHE PALL. 


Here are aeen liie p«II and the carrier for receivinK the errat 
wooden coffin. '1 he bcarcra number from sixteen up to one 
hundred and twenty, accordinB to the importance of the deceased. 

wearer, and supposed the soul to reinain by the 
earth' at all events, at first. They built brick 
c‘nclosures over coffins, as they often do now, 
and mourned for both father and motht'r for 
three years, during which time all music was 
forbidden. 

Before the sick person is dead, he or sh(‘ 
is measured for th(^ wadded clothes without 
which it would be awful for the dead to go 
to what they believe to be the coldest of 
regions. So they prepare even a foot-stove. 

The friends crowd round the dying person 

directly they think there is no chance of 
recovery, saying, ‘‘ Ah, yes, he'll die," com¬ 
menting on the phases that strike them as 
most hopeless. The poor sick person, who hears 
all and sees the burial clothes, may not even 
die in bed, but is often carried outside* the 
door, in order that the house may not be 
haunted by the spirit, which might cling 

about the bed or room. Sometimes, in a 
few instances, the sick person is Idid out 
in the street for the last gasj), and when 
not unconscious, sick people are generally 
terrified by evil spirits. Before the body 

is taken away a feast is spread for the 
spirits. When the body is laid in the coffin 
and sealed up it is the wailing time, and is 


Mongolia 

South Sea Islanders, to look for someone who 
is lost—possibly the life-giving principle that 
glorifies everything in spring-time—all these 
point to an older religion that survives now 
mostly in its superstitions. One thing which 
must not be overlooked is that evil spirits all 
walk straight, and that consecpiently there 
must l)e a screen before every entrance door¬ 
way, or it must be turned at a certain angle, 
or the demons would be running in and out 
all the time. 

Confucius, it cannot be too much remem¬ 
bered. whilst hamling to his followers one of 
the tinest systc'ins of ethic's the world has yet 
seen, if not the finest, said that he knew 
nothing of the life beyond. 

CIJ.STOMS RKLATINC TO DKATll AND 
HU lUAl. 

The Chinese, as they do to this day, prepared 
grave-clothes during the lifetime of the future 
grave and pervade both coffin and surrounding 



/lit tfir courtrsfi [t/.tt, /(inutratl. 

A PAVILION. 

The pavilion containinR paper monry aUo figure* in the 
funeral proce»Kion. There ia Inside the pavilion a tablet with 
j. inscription* denoting the'title* and rank of tl»e deceased. 
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call('(l tli(‘ small funeral, llie wailing should be as loud as possible, and is mostly done by 
y)('oy)l(‘ y)aid to wail. 

Children are generally buried in small box-like coffins, although in extreme cases among peoyde 
of th(' y)oorest ('lasses they are simply rolled in straw mats and laid out in the fields on the graves 
of grown-ups. A bal)y that has no tt'cth is not al)le to eat, and therefore^ cannot be treated as a 
pc'rson, say the Chinese'. So charitable yi(‘oy)l(' provide baby towers,*' in which the little babies 
may bc' laid for burial. Baby towers have two oy)('nings, one for boys and oni; for girls, tliat they 
may thus be l)uried cjuitc' dece'Utly and with dignity. Wealthy families have a burial-place for 
children at the edge of the family graveyard, for a child must not be buried with grown people. 

(iirls and women an* buried in men’s sho(‘s, in the hoy:)e that th(?y may become men in 
the next world ; as 'rertullian taught would b(‘ th(^ case with good woimm. 



lit! tfo' J [/’. \y, Carr,,, F.S. 


A FUNERAL SCENE 

V^'hitr iH the mourninK colour umoriKNt llir Chin« fcc. A wealthy man 18 Riven an elaborate funeral and there in alwayK a 
procoHnion, w-hiih varies in IcnRlh according to the position of the deceased, The monotony is broken eveiy now' and then by the 
sound of the bentinK of k‘*oV’s 

The clioict' of a gra\’e is ii matter of the greatest imy)ortance, about which men who are learned 
in Feng S/rii (Wind and Water), which some y)eople call the religion of China, are consulted, and a 
grand coffin has oftc'n for yt'iirs befon'hand l)een the' ornament of the princiy^al room in a mandarin’s 
houst', and may still be id'ter death till a suitable burial-yMace is found. 

l.ooking f(U' a child’s soul is, however, one of the most yiathetic customs in China. A mother 
—the Chinese say a mother’s xoice reaches tliousands and tliousands of It (a It is one-third 
of iin English mile)—takes a hmtern in ont' hand and a garmcmt of the child’s in the other, 
and goes out to seek where the child may have dr()y)|)ed its soul. She moves the lantern 
all round and up and down, at the same time calling the child : “ Come home ! Come home ! ” 
and another woman answers, “ I am coming.” The tom^s in which they call sound unutterably 
sad among tin* rice-fields in the gloaming. At last the soul is supposed to come and follow 
them home. 




A FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


The iliustrationa *how a horse with a paper uroom in charge and a sedan-chair with its four carriers, all leady for the departed 
to step into when he lands on the other side of the Styx. 1 he inscriptions on the banners on the left »et forth his dignities, and 
those in the centre of the illustration eulogise him as being "benevolent" and "righteous," 
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In very ancient days 
living sacrifices were 
offered at funerals, and, 
indeed, in the case of 
Imperial funerals, this 
custom seems to have 
been continued up to 
the fourteenth century; 
but with regard to other 
people, stone images of 
wives, servants, horses 
and camels soon re¬ 
placed living beings, as 
may be seen at the 
Ming Emperors’ tombs 
at Nanking and Peking. 
These stone images have 
in the course of centuries 
been replaced by paper 
figures — horses, houses 
(s('e illustration on page 
359). The paper houses 
usi‘(l for this purpose in 
some parts of Cliina are 
most dainty and beauti¬ 
ful representations of 
Cliinese liouses. On one 
day ill the year it is 
the custom to go out 
to the family graves^ and 
burn paper money there 
to supply the wants of 
the dead, at the same time offering them a nice dinner, of which in the end the living 
family partakes. 

All through C'hina one of its architectural features is nu'inorial arches erected to the memory of 
chaste widows and uncorruptible officials. To judge by the number of them in some parts, one 
would think very highly of the population. Although built of stone, the grain of wood is simulated, 
and the arch carved so finely that it is often difficult to realize it is stone. In order to obtain leave 
to erect a new arch a sum of money has to be paid to the Gova'rnment. This is a way of increasing 
the revenue that does not burdt'u the poorer and humble people. 

Slavery is another blot in Chinese life from our point of view. But in all countries there have 
been slaves or sc'rfs and it is difficult to (k'cide what is the exactly right period for doing away 
with the practice. To abolish slavery altogether now would probably lead to more killing of girl 
babies. Chinese ladies say that slaves owned by wealthy families often find their lot happy enough, 
especially where there are daughters in the family. As a rule, each daughter has at least two slave 
girls of about her own agt' to wait u{X)n her. These sla\'e girls become tier regular companions, 
studying wdth her if she studies, taught to embroider, etc., and as a rule they follow the girl, when 
she marries, as part of her bridal dower. If attractive, the slave girl then often gets chosen as her 
new^ master’s concubine, and thus becomes her mistress’ companion through life. If not chosen 



hit] [A’/'r. A rf/tur 

VILLAGE GODS. 


It IN quite tt common cUNtom in ShttONi for one wrt of kocIn to belonR to two villages. 
They are placed in one villaec temple for six months of the year and arc then carried to the 
temple in the other villnRC. 
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as a concubine, she is generally married from twenty-one to twenty-four years of age to some 
respectable tradesman or handicraftsman, if not to one of the master’s slaves employed upon his 
estates. And there is one peculiarity about this, that while the daughter of the house must marry 
anyone told off for lier, a slave woman, at all events in Canton, can object, and her consent must 
first be obtained to any marriage proposed for her. 

In the eyes of the law a man is allowed to take merely one wife, but custom permits him to take 
a concubine if his wife is barren and there is no other metliod to perpetuate the family. But a 
concubine is a luxury, and those who are not well off prefer to adopt children for the purpose, usually 
from the same clan, i.c., of the same surname. 

riie Chinese are a very ceremonious people, e.vchanging presents three times a year, so that 
people with many friends recpiire to make careful entries of gifts received and the givers, 

lest they should not make a -- 

suitable return. Men dine 
alone, but the lady of th(‘ 
house will often find it con¬ 
venient to have a dinner-party 
of her lady friends at th(‘ 
same time in an inner room. 

The two sexes arc' siipposc'd 
never to meet socially, so 

much so that there is no 

eticpic'tte so far for men and 
women. 'I'his, however, is 

beginning to be rc'ctified, and 
for the last two yc'ars ladies 
and princesses in Peking 
have adopted the' Western 
fashion of giving “At Home’' 
parties, in which the two 
sexes intermingle'. Tea is 

always offered at c'very visit, 
and the signal for going 
away at a ceremonious call 
is given by lifting the cup of 
tea to the lips. Aftc'r a ladic's’ 
dinru'r it is usual to thank 
the hostess for having takc'ii 
so much trouble' shown so 
much heart. And in Cliina 
the etiquette is to ahow what 
trouble you take. Thus, in 
some places, a lady will send 
in servants to wash or sweep 
the floor on the guc'sts’ arrival, 
or, rather, to make believe 
to do it, and will often come 

/{utUfirtfurlftuof] [/'• • ( /If f/, r.hJt.S, 

in fastening her dress, even ^ ' a chicken-thief. yunnan. 

although she mav' not have In*tcacl of handing Him over for o wor»e punishment to the local magistrate, this 

” ^ man's neighbours preferred to exhibit him publicly in this uncomfortable and ridiculous 

changed it. position for half an hour or so. 
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Everywhere tips, or Ctimsha'ws, are expected in China, as in every other country. Even 
the chair coolies who carry your friends to your dinner must receive presents as well as a 
dinner. The guests, of course, bring presents to the hostess. 

Of all the peoples of the world the Chinese probably most resemble the English. And if 
people will start by thinking the Chinese very like themselves, tlicy will much sooner arrive 
at the truth about this great people than if they start the other way, and begin by con- 
skEring the differences. 


M()N(;()L1A. BV MIN-CHIKN T. Z. TVAIJ 

It is a sad thought that tlie race which was, s(wen or eight centuries ago, so mighty as to 
conquer Asia and overrun the eastern half of Europe is now so decadent as to be on the 



Thin photoernpK illustrates types of hairdressinR very common among Chinese women of the middle class, especially in 
South China. 1 he head-dress consists of tw'o ports, the bandeau round the forehead and the pear-shaped structure which almost 
rests on the bach ol the neck. 


road to extinction, 'fhe Mongols have deteriorated since the days of Genghis Khan, and 
to-day nothing remains to attest their former greatness save the reputation of their unsur¬ 
passable horsemanship. There is, however, just a faint spark of the old fire left in them ; 
for they belicwa' that there will be born another Khan like Genghis to lead them once more 
to victory, while a certain section asserts that he never died, but merely disappeared and 
will come back to his people. 

Centuries of inactivity and consequent retrogression have deprived the Mongols of much 
of their traditional virility. I'hey still cling to their nomadic mode of life and live in tents, 
though in a few cities as in ITga, the capital, and the handful of trading centres, the 
inhabitants have adopted a semi-urban existence. Cattle raising forms their principal industry 



Note her remarkable head-drcsn. The two braids of hair stand out from the forrhead like Ions horns It is estimated that 
her jewels would fetch quite £50 or £60 Her balloon'Iike puckered sleeves which extend beyond her hands are usually of a 
different colour from her frock. 
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and the transport of goods between China Proper and Russia their chief occupation, although 
those who inhabit Inner Mongolia have come under Chinese influence and taken to agriculture. 
Cleanliness is a matter of indifi'erence to them, and the same liut serves all necessary pur¬ 
poses: bedroom, kitchen, dining-room, visitors* room, etc., all combined. 

'rh(‘ attire of both sexes is fairly similar. The outer garment of each is a roomy coat 
reaching to the ground, with sleeves so ample that the arms could easily be withdrawn 





lilt jn‘rtni.ssii>n n t ] [f/. (\ Jiitusteaii. 

MONGOL UNMARRIED GIRL. 


or stretched out again ; so 
much so that the wearer could 
dress and undress within its 
privacy. The fair sex uses no 
girdle ; hencc', the common word 
for woman is “ beltless.” The 
fur hat of both is turned up at 
the brim, its conical crown all 
covtT(‘d with silk and surmounted 
with a glass ball or button, 
(‘xcept that in the case of a 
lady she has an additional tassel 
or two depending from tlu^ back. 
A lady's shn^ves, generally of a 
dibc'ri'nt ('olour from lu'r frock, 
an' shajx'd like elongated bal¬ 
loons and puckered, tapering 
downwards from the elbows (see 
illustration on page 365). Both 
wear felt boots. 

The Lama shaves his (mtire 
lu'ad, but tlie layman merely 
shav’es a part of it and wears 
a qiK'iK', though this is short and 
neglectcHl. A woman’s head-dress 
is truly wonderful and cumber- 
soiiu'. Th(' hair is doru' up into 
two braids round the sides of 
the ('ountc'nance by iiK'ans of 
ornaments which trail down as 
far as the waist ; then come 
more di'corations from tlie ear- 


The unmarrird MohroI merely wears a queue, in strikinR contrast to the lobes downwards, and finally 
elaborate coiffure of her married sister. Her lonR sleeves with upturned ends do chaillS of ('oloUTCd l)eads frOlll 
duty for a muff. 

tlie temples downwards (see illus¬ 
tration on page JbJ)* ornaments are of silver and coral, so that even on the liead of one 


ot tlie poorer ('lasses the jewels would represent something like £30 or £40 ! All the savings of the 
family are set aside to provide a wife with the orthodox finery, and a girl is not a woman until her 
hair is dressed (/ /a mode. 


1 he Mongols are fervently religi(3us. In every yurt, or hut, there is an altar constxrated to 
the worship of one or more of the Lamaistic deities ; streamers (” prayer-flags ”) suspended from 
poles of the palisade surrounding the huts convey their petitions to Buddha ; and almost every 
other man, at least one son in a family, is a Lama priest. The ” prayer-wheel ” and the ” prayer- 



China and Mongolia 
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board " are everywhere in evidence. 'I'he former is of two 
kinds : the first is found within ('nelosiires or about the 
temple doorway, being an upright frame live or six feet 
high, with a rotating cylindrical drum in the middle which 
revolves as the spokes are push(‘d, the drum being inscribed 
with prayers; the* second is carried in the hand, being 
a cylindrical drum bearing sacred inscriptions stuck on a 
handle, with a knob at tlu’ top to sc'curt' it in its place', 
and measures altogether twelve to eighteen inches long. 
The latter is simply a pie'ce of board on which the sup¬ 
plicant j)rostrates himself, his face touching the ground. As 
he turns the wheel or falls flat on the board, or ground 
for want of a board, he ejaculate's sole'mnly ’ “ (hn ma-ni 
pael-me'' Hum "— i.c., Glory to Paelma-Pani (the Le)tus- 
bearer). 

Superstition is pe'culiarly rife', since l.amaism is ne)thing 
better than a debases I form of Buelelhism, wliich was in- 
tre)elue'e'el from Tibet in the beginning e)f the seventeenth 
century. A Monged thinks his dise'ase' can be' cure'd by 
prayers said fe)r him by the Lamas in consideratie)n e)f 
his presenting valuable gifts te) tlu'ir monastery, e>r that it 
will disappear afte'r a |)ilgriinage‘ of a few hunelreul mile's 
to some sacreel spot. If he ails at all he says it is the 

fault of the stars and constellatie)ns, or be'cause, when a be)y, 
he had cut fue'l on the hillsiele, which means unlawfully 
appropriating the possessions of the' spiritual le)rd of the district; wlu'reas a Lama wlu) hael 
been bitten by a dog actually atte'mpted to heal the; wound by sto])ping it with fur fre)m the; 
animal’s hide, apparently relying upon the charm of “ a hair fremi the' ele)g that bit him.” 

Marriages are arranged by the; parents, anel betre)thals take place* early in chilelhe)e)(L 
The de)wry e)f the girl is 
reckoned in live stock, that of 
a well-to-do farmer’s daughter 
being actually nine hundred 
sheep, one hundred and fifty 
oxen, three hundred horses and 
one hundred camels. On the 
weeleling day the bridegroom 
goes to his father-in-law’s house 
to offer sacrifices and render 
respects, and remains tliere for 
the night. The next morning 
he escorts his bride, veiled, to 
his yurt, in front of wliich 
his parents and guests are 
ready to felicitate him and 
his wife with wine and boiled 
mutton. In his hut a Lama 
chants incantations and then 
sprinkles holy water upon them. 


lit! Uu' courtfsii of ] [r,'. iHnsicoit, 

WIN'I'ER AiriRE. 

1 his photogruph of a Mongol married 
woman at Urga sliows very clearly the 
curious heod'dress and long sleeves. 



itll the O/J 


[tt. ft. Hin»(cnd. 


EXPOSED CORPSE. URGA. 


Few Mongols arc buried, but mere casting to the dogs and kites is not considered 
disgraceful. Note the squatting position of the corpse. 
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Next the bridal pair go over to the groom’s panmts’ hut and tender offering at the 
family fireplace by throwing in butter. The bride asks for and receives the benediction of 
the I.ama, and finally pays obeisances to her husband's parents, after which ensue rejoicings 
and fc‘stivities. 

WIk'Ii a child is born a Lama is rcKpiisitinned to recite prayers, and at the closer of tfu? 
ceremony the latter s|)riTikk's holy water upon the mother. 

Wlum a person dies the date of his internu^nt is decided by a Lama, according to the 

date of the deceased’s birth. 
He is wrapped up in an old 
coat and carried to a distance 
away from tlie city or village, 
and tliere exposed on the 
ground (sometimes dc'})osit('d 
in an open box) to the 
mercies of the elcirumts and 
dogs, with nought but a 
“ ])rayc'r-flag ” to ju'otc'ct him. 
If th(' ('anint's, as tlu'y in¬ 
variably do, make quick work 
of the meal, it is construed 
as a good omen (see illustra¬ 
tion on page 305). The richer 
classes, h<.)wever, adoj)t the less 
rc'volting method of cremating 
thiur dead. 

'riie Mongols are hos|)ital)lc', 
but beware that you do not 
contract any illness in tlu'ir 
homes. Tlu‘y salute (‘ach other 
in a l)ecoming way : one man 
puts out liis arms and tluai 
the otlier does like\^ise, l)ut 
places them beneath those of 
his companion. Before you 
enter a tent you should tie 
up your horse some distance 
[(/. r.. in front of it, and leave 
your sticks and whip out- 
say : — 

“ vSticks and whips are good 
for fenx'ious dogs ; if you bring them in, you would be treating us like dogs also.” E\a‘ry- 
body scpiats on tlu' floor, so you do likewise, but on the left about lialf-way between 
the entrance and the back of the tent, unless you are requested to move ” higher ”— 
be., more to the bac'k. You may or may not take off your hat ; if you do, lea\X‘ it 
between you and tlu' back of the tent, or on a chest, but never in the direction of tlie 
door. If you cannot sit cross-legg('d, stretch your legs towards the door. You pass round 
your snuff-box to the host and inmates, and then they offer you theirs. And drink in 
real earnest, l)ecause it is not mere formality, the tea handed to you, and you can have any 
number of ” hely)ings.” 



Jl\i thf’ coiir/i'sii «/] 


BURNING SINS, URGA. 


Burnins the •inii of the oiilRoinK yenr, performed with threat ceremony by nil the 
Lnmas outaide every temple nnd monastery in Urga in the Inst week of the Buddhist Sidc, l^eCaUSC tlicy 
<Chinese old style) year. 



yvio/o i*,it,(t,s. 


ATAYAL WOMEN. FORMOSA. 

Tattooing is largely practised by both sexes in the northern haU of the savage territory as being ornamental and, in some 
tribes, as a marie of maturity or a sign of rank. The forehead and chin are tattooed with short heavy vertical lines, and the 
women, on attaining maturity, add a complex pattern in pale blue, leading from the mouth in an upward curve to the ears and 
measuring nearly an inch in width. 
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CHAPTER XII 

FORMOSA. By .TAMES If. DA VTDSON, F.R.G.S. 

There are in Formosa eight tribes differing somewhat in their customs ; they occupy over one- 
half of the island, and are remarkable for their success in maintaining their independence against 



A HEAD-HUNTER. 

Whenever a head-hunter obtains a trophy, he has a mark tattooed 
on his chest. But on leavinR his own territory the hunter covers up 
the marks with a piece of cloth, as shown in this illustration, as he 
does not like the Japanese to see how many men he has killed. 


the Japanese, who have been persistent in 
their efforts to subjugate them. This is 
almost entirely due to the dense jungle 
which gives almost perfect protection to a 
peoj)lt‘ who, through constant practice, can 
climb the cliffs, crawl through the almost 
impenetrable underbrush, and dodge from 
rock to rock almost with tlu' skill of a 
monki'v. 

The Formosan savages are of short 
stature, yellow brown in colour, possess 
straight, black hair, and bear strong re- 
se‘mblanc(' in many respects to tlu' Malayans. 
'I'heir villages consist of perhaps only half 
a dozen frail structures which are of little 
value and easily rebuilt. 'I'here are no 
powerful tribal chiefs, and the head-hunters 
live their lives quite independent of their 
neighbours. 

The ;\tayals are, of all the savages in 
the island, the most active and aggressive 
in head-hunting, and consider it justifiable, 
in fact obligatory, in the following cases : 

To be assured of a yv/dv of abundance 
the heads of freshly-killed human beings 
must be offered up to their ancx'stors. 

To qualify for entrance into the councils 
as a recognized adult. 

To gain a wife or obtain rank and in¬ 
fluence. 

To gain for the individual and his 
family, and even for the tribe, freedom 
from pestilence. 

To be considered victor in a dispute or 
to recover one’s standing after having 
committed some offence against one’s 
fellows. Thus, when two savages quarrel 
and cannot arrive at a settlement, both 
parties disappear ; and the first to return 
with a head obtains a settlement of the 
dispute in his favour. 

Taking the above into consideration, it 
would appear that head-hunting enters into 
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the religion of the Atayals. Further¬ 
more, according to the moral stan¬ 
dard of the people, it is positively 
obligatory on every male adult, 
unless such individual is prepares! 
to incur the hatred and probably 
the hostility of his comrades. 
Head-hunting is a dangiTOus occu¬ 
pation, and the Atayal frequently 
mc(‘ts his death. 'Fhe event of a 
brave returning unharmed and 
bearing the much-prized lu'ad of 
his victim is an occasion for a great 
rejoicing, during whicli dancing and 
drinking wiiu' are freely indulged in. 

Every village iiossesses a small, 
narrow platform su]3j)orted on 
wooden or bamboo pok's some 
three or four feet high. It is out 
in the open air, and on it are 
plac('d the heads obtained by tlu' 



Hu prrminsinn M’. Ihirul.snu, 

r.H.a.is. 

A Hcod exposed in the forest 
before brine; ndded to the vil¬ 
lage collection. An ornament 
made of shells is shown hang' 
ing over it. 


braves of the village (see illustration 
on this page). This repository is 
under the charge of the village 
chief, and the heads are never 
removed. Sonu' villages possess 
sevt'ral liundred heads, and even 
the smallest habitation as a rule 
owns at least ten. 

Th(‘ sexes appear to join in 
marriage on terms of equality. 
There is but one restriction - the 
man must have been duly recog¬ 
nized by the tribe as an adult. 
This nu'ans that the appli('ant must 
have attended the grand mc'cting 
of the braves, which with the 
Atayals is limited to those who 
have killed an outsidc'r and brouglit 
forward the head of the vdetim. 
The east Atayals possess in their 
most populous district a hut 


clevat('d on })iles some twenty feet above the ground. A newly married couple occupy this 
habitation five nights following the marriage. 

With many of the tribes a special building is provided where the unmarried males reside until 
they arc entitled to marry. These buildings are intentionally built to provide little comfort : cold 
and rain-laden winds find easy ac'cess, and the young men thus bec'ome hardened and inured to tlu* 
rough life of warriors. They arc' not permitted to (‘liter a hous(! where women live, nor even 
allowed to jiossess any article which once belonged to or was intended for a woman. 

With th(‘ Tsalis(‘ii group the cons(‘Tit of the parents on both sick'S must be obtained, and the 
preliminary arrangc'nu'nts must be conhdi'd to a middleman. After these arrangements are con¬ 
cluded, a month must elajisi* in order to give* eitlier party a chance to change his or her mind ; 






' * ' 




\ 


Hp pt'rmusion of] [./. W'. /uivuJjon, F.H.ihS, 

AN ATAYAL COLLECTION OF HEADS. 

TKc aavages place a freshly decapitated head on a post in the iungle, aometimes putting grain in the mouth to attract the 
birds. When the flesh is cleaned off. the skull is removed to the repository which each family possesses. 
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tlu^n on the appointed day tlui suitor visits the house of his intended and a simple ceremony sanctions 
tlie right of the couple to live together. The woman remains with her mother until a child is born ; 
then she removes to the home of ht*r husband, and the marriage is considered complete. Should she 
be without issue, however, her suitor ceases to call and all familiarity Ix'tween the couple comes to 
an end. Both parties ar{^ in su('h a case free to seek a mate elsewhere. 

The ceremony with some of the trib(‘s includes a pretence of capture. 

Accompanied by his friends, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house, and, in the face of pretc^nded 
opposition, seizc's and carries Iut off to his home. A few days later a feast is given to all tlie rela¬ 
tives and friends of the couple and the ceremony is considered complete. In some ('ases a sham 

fight occurs between the relatives of the bride 
and bridegroom, and the drawing of blood is 
considered of good onu'n. 

In the case of tlu' Paiwan group the young 
brave goes to the house of his bc’loved with fuel 
and water, which he i)laces before the door. 
If the damsel puts them to use, this act signifies 
her acc(‘ptanc('. Thu young husband them 
takes up his r(‘sid(‘n('(' among the wife’s family 
until he is able to supply a lioriK' of his own. 
Among the Puyiima tril)e the husband nanains 
permanently with his wif('’s p('oj)l(', and his own 
family renounce all furtlu'r claim to him. As a 
son he })artak('s of what tlu' house offers, but 
possessc‘s no authority ovtT the family, nor is 
the house or property his, until tlu' death of his 
wife’s parents, when he l)C‘('omes a partner with 
his wife in the possc'ssion of the; })roperty. With 
th(‘ Ami savages the young man offin's to his 
intended a ceremonial gilt consisting of fuel 
from the' Melia jape)nica tre'e'. He seiiels four 
bundles on the first elay, and one bunelle' each 
day thereafte'r, until the number reaches twenty. 
With becoming modesty the e)bject of his affee'- 
tions is expected to pay no attention to the gifts 
fe)r the first few^ days, but if she wishes to acce'pt 
his attentions she must accept the fuel before completion of the last day. It is customary 
for boys of ten years old to commence planting these trees, and on attaining a growth of five or six 
feet tliey are considc'red of suitable size for a betrothal gift. 

The Formosan savages are great believers in spells and charms. Disease is almost universally 
attributed to the anger of the evil spirits. Nearly every Atayal village contains some old woman 
who is expected to possess the power to drive them out. Squatting down near the sick person, 
she holds between her knees a bamboo tube whicli is so placed as to project a f(;w inches in front 
of her. On the end of this she balances a sacred charm, consisting of a small, pierced stone. She 
waves her hand above it, imploring the spirits to withdraw their evil spell. If the stone falls she 
considers her efforts as unavailing ; but if the stone remains balanced for a moment or so this is 
believed to be a favourable answer and indicates that the patient should recover. 

With the north Amis pains are attributed to an offending substance in the flesli. A sorcerer 
is engaged, who sucks vigorously at the flesh of the painful part and then suddenly produces various 
articles from his mouth which he pretends were obtained from the body of the patient. The removal 





l*hoto /»»/] [./. ir. /hu'ulson, 

A STOREHOUSE. 

1 he Ttialisrni •tore akulln under flat ntunes which form small 
iiections. which arc added to as heads are obtained. The 1 sou 
use small house-shaped structures provided with shelves. 



By pevmUsion of] {J. ir. Jfnvulsou, 


AMI SAVAGES IN HOLIDAY DRESS. 

The Formosan savages vary considerably in the extent and kind of their wearing apparel. During the summer the men of some 
of the Southern tribes go absolutely naked : and the women wear a sarong-like garment, which they weave on their own looms. 
The most common head-dress for men is a tight-fitting cap of deerskin or bamboo. 
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f./. jv. Jfaridsnti, p'JtJLS. 


A CHIEF’S SON. TAINAN TRIBE. 

T he coat i« of leopard-aUin ; the ahirt i« woven by the aavottes ; the 
head-drea* ia decorated with a crown of leopard’s teeth. Shell ornamenta 
are used on the band over the shoulder. 


of these, it is believed, will make re- 
c:overy possible. 

With the west Atayals, when a man 
dies new clothes are placed on the 
corpse, and it is further wrapped in 
deerskin, or in the absence of this, 
a large cloth. The grave is dug 
under the sleeping-room of the home 
last occupied by the deceased, and 
the body is buried there. Mourning 
is continued by tlie family for from 
ten to thirty days, when the house is 
iesertc'd for ever, it becoming in reality 
1 tomb for the dead. 

With the Tsou savages tlu' grave 
s dug near the entrance of tlie house, 
ind, if same can be obtained, a stone 
)f sufficient size to protect the body 
is^placi'd above it. On this earth is 
pack(‘d solidly, and when the surface 
is reached it is smoothed over so as 
to resemble tlie ground above it. 
There ^is nothing left to indicates the 
burial, and tlu‘ plot of ground is put to 
ordinary usi's. 

Aft(T the ri('e and millet has been 
harvested, and after seeding, it is the 
custom with most of the Formosan 
savages to select a day during the 
period of the full moon to worship 
th('ir anci'stors. 'fhe first is to express 
gratitude to their ancestors for a 
bountiful harvest ; the second, to be- 
sc'ech a continuance of favour. 


Every family takes cakes made from the rice and millet tlu'y have harvested into the jungle 
during tlie darkness of night and suspends them, wrapped in leaves, from the branches of the trees. 
The spirits of their ancestors are expected to partake of these offerings. The day following, the 
inhabitants of each village meet together, and mirth and gaiety prevail. At such events the young 
women freipiently present dances not unlike the Hawaiian Hula-Hula. Music is provided byjew’s- 
liarps made of bamboo. 

A tree near the entrance to a village, usually selected on account of its large size, receives special 
homage from the various tribes of the Tsou group. It is thought that the spirits of their ancestors 
live in these trees. Before sowing and after harvest the savages assemble under the tree to sprinkle 
wine on the ground and engage in ancestral worship. 

A variety of the orchid, which the savages grow at the foot of the tree and near the 
bachelors’ dormitory, is considered sacred. It is a serious offence to cut down or injure this 
plant in any way. 

With the Tsalisen group the religious rites known as “ Parisin ” are in full force. The ceremony 
consists in arranging certain articles, such as dishes, food, and drink, in a certain form, mumbling 
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over them certain incantations which it is believed will bring down the spirits of their ancestors, 
who remain present during the ceremony. 

The Taiwan group believe that the spirits of their ancestors are enshrined in swords handed 
down to them by their parents. (Jnee in five years, on a sacred day, they join in contests which 
consist of endeavouring to catch on the point of a bamboo lance a bundle of wood-bark 
shai)ed to resemble a human head. The one who succeeds in impaling it is considered the 
victor. Originally a human head was used, and this, at the conclusion of the game, was 
offered up to the spirits. 

With the fhiyumas on the annual festival day a monkey is captured and tied upon a tree in 
front of the boys' dormitory. It is there killed with arrows. The chief then throws wine three 
times upwards and three times to tlie ground. According to Puyuma traditions a human being 
was thus sacrificed each year. They explain with regret that in tlu'ir present weakened condition 
th(‘ tribe are obliged to substitute a monkery. 

'fhe Puyumas account for their origin as follows :— 

In very ancient days there existed a large stone at the foot of Mount Aravanai (southern 
extremity of Pinan plain). On an eventful day, this stone burst and gave birth to a man and a 
woman called Unai and Tanval respectively. 'I'he two marclied nortliward as far as Chipun River, 
where they settled : of the union were born three boys and three girls, whose descendants became* 
the ancestors of the different tribes of the present Puyuma grouj). There were then eight suns in 
luiaven, and the heat from tliern was so excessively strong that pc'ople suffered greatly from it. The 
first son of Unai, called Saiealu'o, made a ladder of grass, ascended to heaven, and battling with 
the suns destroyed six of tluun, leaving two -the ])resent sun and moon. 



Photo [Angm //amitton. 

A KOREAN LADY. 

Women of the upper class on the rare occasions when they appear in the streets are usually carried by bearers in a screened 
chair which resembles the larser sedan-chair of China. One or more slave-women invariably accompany their mistress. 
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CHAPTER Xlll 

KOREA. % ANGUS HAMILTON 


Korea is a land of excejitional beauty, and the names given to the mountains and rivers of the 
country by the inhabitants tlu'mselves reflect at once their simplicity and suj)erstition. 

In ])opular b(*li(d, mountains in Korea are usually associated with dragons. Every village offers 



sacrifices to the mountain- 
spirits. ShriiK^s are erected by 
th(‘ wayside and in tlu; moun¬ 
tain passes, that travellers may 
tender their offerings to the 
spirits and sc‘cure their good¬ 
will. The Koreans Ix'lieve also 
that the mountains in some 
way exert a l)enign and pro¬ 
tecting inHu(‘nc(‘, and give 
tlu'm names siu'h as P(‘ak of 
Continuous X’irtiu', P('ak of 
th(' Thousand Buddhas, l.ast- 
ing P('a('(‘, Sword Mountain, 
lleav(‘n Keacliing Ik'ak, and 
Cloud 'foucher. 'I'lit' capital of 
Korea j)ossessi's its guardian- 
mountain. Every town relies 
u])on some preserving |)ower 
to maintain its existence. 
Graves, too, must have their 
cTistodian pc'aks, or the family 
will not pros])er, and tlu‘ im- 
])ression prevails that j)eople 
are born in ac('ordan('e with 
the conformation of the hills 
U])on which the tombs of their 
ancestors are situated. 


. ... ''"1 .(■ j jjiountaiii ranges, lakes 

KOREAN COSTUME. , , . , 

T, , . , . 1 .11 . .j. . . . . r iind pools, rivers and streams 

1 nc: cuRtomnry head-Rcar shown in the illustration in diKcurded in movirninR tor a * 

hat that is tour feet in circumference. It partially conceals the face, which is fu rther are the abodes of presiding 
hidden by a piece of coarse lawn. • i i i , 

shades, benevolent or per¬ 
nicious. In lakt's there* are dragons and lesser monsters. In mountain pools, however, no wraith 
exists unless someone is drowned in the watcTs of the pool. When this fatality occurs, the figure 
of the dead haunts the pool until released by the ghost of the next person to meet with this 
misfortune. All these apparitions may be propitiated with sacrifices and prayers. 

Despite the introduction of certain reforms, there is still much of the old world about Seoul ; 
many relics of the Hermit Kingdom. Women are still most carefully secluded. The custom which 
allows those of the upper classes to take outdoor exercise only at night is observed, though men 
are no longer excluded from the streets at such hours. The spectacle of these white spectres of 
the night flitting from point to point, their footsteps lighted by the rays of the lantern which 



'arri«ge! 
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rhoto [//. J- >^h>‘piiiow\ 

WEDDING CAKES. 

TWc fea*t, consistinR mainly of cakes and swertmeatn, is the principal feature of a Korean weddinK- It »•* Prepared by 
the parents of the bride and all relatives and friends are invited 

their girl-slaves carry before them, is as remarkable as llie ai^peiirance of Seoul by dayliglit, witli 
its moving masses all garmented in whiti‘. 

The costume of the women is, in some respects, peculiar to tlu* capital. 'IIk' uppt'r garment 
consists of an apology for a zouave jacket in white or cream material, which may bt^ of silk lawn, 
lawn or calico. A f('w inches below this begins a white petticoat, baggy as a sail, touching the 
ground upon all skk's, and attaclu'd to a broad band. Between th(' two there is nothing except 
tlu‘ bare skin, tlie brt'asts being fully exposed. At all times they wear the chang-ot, a thin, green 
silk cloak, almost peculiar to the capital and usinl by the women to veil their faces in passing 
through the jniblic streets. l^])on tlu‘ siglit of man, they clutch it beneath the ey('s. The neck of 
the garment is pulled ovt'r tlu' head of the wearer, and tlu' long, wide sletAa^s fall from her ears. 
Wlun employed correctly only one eye, a suggestion of the cheek and a glimps{' of the temple and 
forehead are revealed. 

The social barrit'rs which di\'ide every when* tlu* thn'c classes are well defined. The yang-ban, 
or noble, is, of course, the ruling class. 'I'he uppc'r-class woman lives rather like a woman in a 
zenana ; from the age of tweh'e she is visible only to the people of her hous(‘hold and to her 
immi'diate relatives. She is married young, and tht'nctdorth her acquaintances among men are 
restricted solely to within the fifth degree of cousin-ship. She may visit her friends, being usually 
carried by four bearers in a screened chair (see illustration on j)age 373). She seldom walks, but 
should she do so, her face is invariably veiled in the folds of a cliang-ot. Few restrictions are 
imposed upon the women of the middle class as to their appearance in the streets, nor are they so 
closely secluded in the house as their aristocratic sisters ; their faces are, however, veiled. The 
chang-ot is by no means so complete a medium of concealment as the veil of Turkey. Moreover, 
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it is often cast aside in old age. The dancing-girls, slaves, nuns, and all included in the lowest 
class, are forbidden to wear the chang-ot. Women doctors, too, dispense with it, though only 
women of the highest birth are allowed to practise medicine. 

In a general way, the chief occupation of the Korean woman is motherhood. Much scandal 
arises if a girl attains her twentieth year without having married. Under the Korean law, no wife 
can obtain a legal dissolution of her marriage. The privilege of divorce rests with the man ; among 
the upper classes it is uncommon. The wife, however, may leave her husband and accept the 
protection of some relative, when, unless the husband can disprove her charges, he has no redress. 
Should the wife fail to establish her case against her husband, the cost of the marriage ceremony, 
a large sum usually, is refunded by her relatives. A man may divorce his wife—retaining the 
custody of the children in every case--upon statutory grounds, and upon the following additional 
counts; indolence, neglect of the prescribed sacrifices, theft, and shrewishness. 1 here is no appeal 
against the charges of the husband for women of the upper classes, domestic disturbances being 
considered entirely reprehensible. Mucli greater latitude prevails among the lower orders, irregular 
unions of a most benign elasticity being preferred. Concubinage is a recognized institution, and 
one in which the ^^er, as well as the higher, classes indulge. In respect of marriage, how(*v('r, 


the wife is expected to supple¬ 
ment the lortune of hei' 
husband and to contribute to 
the finances of the household. 

It is impossible, none the 
less, not to admire the activity 
and energy of the Korean 
woman. Desjiite the contempt 
with which she is treated, she 
is the great economic factor 
in the household and in the 
life of the nation. Force ot 
circumstance has made her the 
beast ol burden. Slie works 
that her superior lord and 
master may dwell in idleness, 
comparative luxury, and peace. 
In spite of the depressing and 
baneful ellects of this absurd 
dogma of inferiority, and in 
contradiction of centuries ot 
theory and philosophy, her 
diligent integrity is more evi¬ 
dent in the national life than 
her husband’s industry. She 
is exceptionally active, vigor¬ 
ous in character, resourceful in 
emergency, superstitious, per¬ 
severing, indomitable, courage¬ 
ous and devoted. Among the 
middle and lower classes she 
is the tailor and the laundress 
of the nation. She does the 



A KOREAN NOBLE RIDING. 


It if derogatory /or the jang'ban or noble to \\aik when pa>ing a call. He if 
carried on a one-uhceled chair or he ridcf preceded by hif umbrella-carrier and 
groomf. who lead the horae The rider fita on a high aaddle with hla kneea perched 
up. and doea not move out ol a walk. 
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work of a man in tlie household and of a beast in the fields ; she cooks and sews ; she washes 
and irons ; she organizes and carries on a business, or tills and cultivates a farm. In the face of 
every adversity, and in those times of trial and distress in which her liege and lazy lord utterly 
and hopelessly collapses, it is she who holds the wretched, ramshackle home together. 

The forms of religion which prevail in Korea to-day are Buddhism, Confucianism, and Shaman¬ 
ism. Statements of ancient Chinese and Japanese writers, and the early Jesuit missionaries, tend 
to prove that the worship of spirits and demons has been the basis of national belief since the 

earliest times. The god of 
the hill is even now the 
most popular deity. Wor¬ 
ship of the spirits of heaven 
and earth, of the invisible 
powers of the air, of nature, 
of the morning star, of the 
guardian genii of the hills 
and rivers and of the soil 
and grain, has been so long 
praetis(Hl that, in spite of 
the influences of Confueiaii- 
ism and the many ('(mturies 
in whicli Buddhism has 
exist(‘(l in the land, the 
actual worshi]) of the great 
mass of tlu' |)(‘0})k‘ has 
un(l('rgon(' litth' inatc'nal 
alteration. However wide¬ 
spread this leaning of the* 
lower classes towards d(‘- 
monolatry may be. the 
])hilosophy of Confucius has 
been from the llfteentli 
century tlu' oflicial and 
fashionable cult in Korea. 
Confucianism now over¬ 
spreads the whole peninsula, 
h'rom the fourth to the four¬ 
teenth century, when the 
religion of the Enlightened 
One prevailed, it was 
studied and practised only 
by the learned classes. Buddhism predominated throughout the southern half of the peninsula, 
and only partially leavened the northern division of the empire, where it was unable to combat the 
teachings of Confucius. Throughout its development, however. Buddhism has exercised a potent 
influence in Korean affairs, which continued until the close of the last dynasty. During its pristine 
supremacy it became the strongest and most formidable factor in the education of the country. 
Great respect is still shown to the tenets of Buddhism in Korea, and new monasteries and temples 
are in process of construction. All things considered. Buddhism has left such a mark upon the 
history of the little^kingdom that, although the purely ethical character of the teachings of Confucius 
be acknowledged, Korea must be classed among the Buddhist countries of the earth. 
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YANG-BANS IN COURT DRESS. 

1 heir costume may comprise a succession of the finest coats of cream or white silk 
lawn, with an outer Rarment of blue silk lawn. A mauve silk cord encircles the body! 
below the arms. 









Hu jifvinidsioti ti/ ] f VH (h 

TATTOOING. JAPAN. 

lattuuine it* M mnik of low brccdint and vulKarity in Japan. Only coolim, wl>u»c work n<!te**itntei» utripping thf body, « 
have their bodies tattooed, and it is to be noted that the form of tattooing Renernlly takes the shape of a vest. Japar 
tnttooers are said to be the most skilful in the world. 
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JJpp^rtnimotiio/] Ozakt. 

THE JAPANESE BOW. 

I he Jtiponeiie do not shohe hnnd$ or Uin*. Tlieir Ralutntion* take the form of several polite bows. It is left nowndnys to the 
women of Japan to keep up the elaborate code of etiquette and the politest form of laneuaee. 


(M^AP^EU XIV 

JAPAN. By YE I OZAKl 

INTRODUCTORY 

That the Japanese nation is composed of even more races than the English is proved not only by 
the large numbers of Korean, Manchurian, Chinese and Ainu words in the Japanese language, 
but also by the several distinct types to be found among the Japanese. Of these, the two known 
as the patrician and the plebeian are the most conspicuous. The delicate oval face of the aristocrat 
or Mongoloid, with its aquiline nose, obli(jue eyes, high-arched eyebrows, bud-like mouth, cream- 
coloured skin and slender frame has bec'u the favourite theme of artists for a thousand years, and 
is still the ideal of beauty to-day. Tlu' Jajoanese plebeian has the Malayan cast of countenance, 
high cheek-bones, large prognathic mouth, full, straight eyes, a skin almost as dark as bronze and 
a robust, heavily-boned physique. The flat-faced, heavy-jawed, hirsute Ainu type, with luxuriant 
hair and long beards, is also frequently met with among the Japanese. Such are the diverse elements 
which go to comprise the race of the present time. 

Idfe in Japan is full of Oriental colour and artistic beauty. Though Western dress has been 
adopted by the official class and men in public life generally, yet the picturesque kimono is still 
worn by the women and by the vast majority of the Japanese, and the Court dignitary, the army 
or navy officer, the banker or the M.P. will all invariably change into the more comfortable silken 
kimono on their return home after office hours. Foreign dress, though more practical and economical 
for work, is not suited to the Japanese mode of sitting or squatting on mats. Japanese custom 



is very exacting with regard to dress, and when properly worn the Japanese kimono is a dignified 
costume. The year is divided into three periods for changes of garments. Each season has its 
particular garb, and each occasion has its etiquette of dress. The cut of the kimono is the same 
whether for men or women, and children's clothes are reproductions in miniature of those of their 
parents. It is always made in one from the neck to the feet, with long, square sleeves, and fashion 
never changes the shape In summer an imlined cotton or linen dress is worn called tlie yukata. 
This is of the simplest description, generally striped or patterned, white or dark blue, and is kepi 
for home use. When visiting, a silk gown takes the place of the yukata, with a white linen or gaiizi' 
under-robe. The kimono is kept in ])lace by the obi, or girdle, swathed twice round tlu‘ l)ody. 
In the case of men this is a narrow band of corded silk or brocade on formal occasions, and a ])i('('(‘ of 
white or black crepe or silk in the house. The first is tied in a knot, the si‘cond in a loose bow with 
hanging ends. The haori, or overcoat, is worn over all. It is of the same cut as tlu' kimono but 
reaches as far as the knees only, and is tied half-way down the front by a white' silk cord. In winti'r 
the wata-irc, a wadded kimono, is worn. This is |)added with cotton wool and floss silk between 
the lining and the surface material. Several of these an' worn one ovt'i* the other, for the ]a|)anes(' 
houses, with their paper screens and only charcoal braziers as a means of heating the rooms, an' 
cold; the aicuise, or lined robe without wadding, Ix'ing used for the spring and autumn. To 
comph'te the male dress cie ri^ueur the Jiakama, or divided skirt of ri('h, lu'avy silk, is worn. 'I'he 
footgear for both sexes is the tabi, a white ankle-sock cleft for the big toe, which holds the 
thong of the wooden clog. 

The dress of the Japanese woman is universally acknowledged to bc' graceful and ])ictures(|U(', 
though unsuited for work or exercise. No staring colours or glitt('ring ornaiiK'nts are ever 



BOYS FENCING. 


Little boy* are taught fencing from earliest childhood, not only for muscular .’development, but also as a mental training. 
Japanese fencing is said to be altogether of the broadsword type 












ffy permission of] [)>» Oinkt. 

JAPANESE DRESS. 

1 he ohi, oi Kirdlci is the moHt important part of a woman** dreaa. Xhe UneelinR geiaha ia putting the last touch to her 
companion s tcilet tying the last clasp which holds the ends of the bow in place at the back 
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tolerated in any but the very young. Every age has its appropriate garment, and every age 
wears it frankly. 

The ceremonial robe has the family crest stamped in white in the middle of the back and sleeves 
and on each side of the bust. 

The obi, or sash, is the most expensive part of a lady's dress, and is made of magnificent 
gold brocade for formal occasions, satin, figured crepe and corded silk being used for every day 
(see illustration on page 382). It is about thirteen feet long and fourteen inches wide, being folded 
in half lengthwise to go round the waist, the ends tied tightly in a flat bow behind. This is made 
to stand out with a pad tied by a crepe scarf in front, while a silk cord or brocade band ties tlown 



rhoto hp] J'elrvroiltio. 

^ GEISHA DANCE 


riiCHC Rcishaii formed part of a proceanion representinc an old feudal noble, or Daimio, travelline wilb his squires, or Samurai, 
retainers, servants and a troupe of geishas. The latter are here shown in one of their dances. 

the ends at the back and fastens in front with a gold or jewelled clasp. The young girl's obi 
before marriage is tied with the ends standing up as high as the shoulders, erect like an “ arrow " 
in the quiver, from which the fashion takes its name. 

Except in the case of children, the dress of the lower classes is dingy, the every-day kimono being 
made of smoke-blue and white striped cotton. Labourers, carpenters, jinricksha pullers, etc., 
wear dark blue cotton trousers, which fit tightly to the limits, and a cotton coat called a happt, 
which reaches lialf-way to the knees. 1'his is patterned with big white or red characters, which 
describe the guild or stand to whicli each man belongs. In the case of a private jinricksha puller 
the house-crest of his master is embroidered in the middle of the back. 

There is a great deal of tattooing seen in Japan among the lower classes, though the practice 
has been forbidden by the Government. The arduous work of such coolies as grooms, who run 
with the horses, and palanquin-bearers, necessitates the stripping of the body in the presence of 
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superiors, and tattooing was adopted instead of clothes to hide or adorn their nakedness. Devices 
of birds, dragons, flowers and female beauties are tattooed on the back, the breast, the thighs and 
the shoulders. (See illustration on page 379.) 

The fashions for children are fascinatingly attractive. Scarlet, or ”sun colour, is the baby’s 
colour, and the largest patterns and gayest colours are the birthright of little children, especially 

_the girls, who look like big 

butterflies or birds-of-paradise 
as they are carried on their 
nurses’ backs or play together 
under the pine-trees in the 
bamboo-fenced gardens of the 
capital. 

CUSTOMS CONNICCTKD WITH 
'RIRTII AND CHILDHOOD 

SliEiNG what a cherished place 
children occui)y in the Japa¬ 
nese household, it naturally 
follows that the birth of a 
child, wliether male or female, 
is attended with great rejoicing. 
Relations and friends liasten to 
the house with gifts of felicita¬ 
tion as soon as the birth of a 
child is announced. Kggs, fruit 
of the season, cakes and a 
dried fish (the name of which 
is a rebus for the word “ con- 
cpieror ”), and welcome lengths 
of crepe, silk, or cotton for the 
baby’s clothes are presented. 
On account of the law of 
primogeniture and ancestor- 
worship, which teaches that a 
man’s first duty is to raise up 
an heir to his ancestors to 
carry on the family name, the 

It, ion on [ivi,()«*(. greatest importance is attached 

THE PRESENTATION CEREMONY. tO the birth of SOUS. 

TWc presentation of children at the temple takes place at the brc of one month. The tireat daV in a TapaneSe 

and after three, five and seven years. Parents and Rrandparcnts of all ranks may he , .. . . . . 

seen bringing their children to be blessed by the priests. The occasion affords them baby’s life is tlic Mwja-matrt, 
« chance of displaying their best clothes. - Temple Visit.” The infant, 

if a boy, is carried on the thirty-first day, if a girl, on the thirty-third, to the shrine of the tutelary 
deity of the district and placed under the protection of that god For this event the babe is clothed 
in long, ceremonial, crested robes, as elaborate as the parents or grandparents can afford—a pretty 
sight. The women-folk pray with simple faith that the little life may be guarded from all harm, 
all illness, and the priest benignly gives the child an amulet or charm in the shape of a small wooden 
tablet, which is thereafter worn in an embroidered or brocade bag tied round the child’s waist. 






This Templf Festival, the jireatest in Japan, is celebrated on the 17th and ;Mth of July, and consists of a ma;inificent procession of 
twenty-three dashi or cars. A famous haU)erd. endowed with the virtue of healing, is borne on the foremost car, on the dais of which 
stands, lietween two vir(4in companions, the in(»st conspicuous figure in the procession, the chief danseuse, ^'oriteously attired. 
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On this happy day red beans are boiled with the rice, which is then placed in lacquer-lidded 
boxes (called juhako) specially made for these festive days. The box is then covered with an 
elaborately-embroidered square (fuktisa) of crepe or brocade, and sent round to all relations and 
friends who presented gifts at the child’s birth. On the way back the baby is taken on its first 
visits to near relations and friends, who present it with various toys, a ])apier-mache dog being the 
most conspicuous. This dog is supposed to give strength to the child and, placed at the head of 
its bed, to drive away demons. 

The “ first eating ” ceremony takes place when the babe is one hundred and nine days old. For 
luck's sake a: wait of a few days is always prescribed. Then the friends of the family are invited. 



Ily perniifision of] [ Vri Omki, 

MODE OF IRAVELLING IN IHE INTERIOR. 

1 he kago, or palanquin, in carried on the shoulders of two bearers, who wear a dark blue livery, with patterns of white or 
red. Bearinsr the kngo and its rider, they will walk from twenty to thirty milett a day. 

and a miniature tray, specially bought for the child, is prepared, with rirt' and soup and hsh, which 
must be whole and cooked with its head. The infant, of course, does not really partake* of the* 
food, his mouth is simply moistened with the soup and the soft rice, but tlie make-believe of his 
first meal is maintained, and the day^ends in a rneuTy social gathering. 

There are many gala days in the life of the children of Japan. Next come the Oiwai, when the 
little people of three, five and seven (English— two, four and six) are considered to enter new periods 
of existence and celebrate their “ band-removing,” ” //jf.'crt;;m-wearing,” and ” hair-preserving.” 
The first refers to children of both sexes, and consists in removing the narrow ribbon-like bands 
S3wn to their clothes which tie them to the body. Now is substituted the regular ohi, like those 
worn by adults. The second concerns boys alone, who are made to wear hakama for the first 
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time, and the third is tlui custom of letting the hair grow long, which in infancy is shaved off 
clean with the idea of obtaining a vigorous aftergrowth. At the above ages children are taken to 
their patron shrines to show that they have advanct'd to these various stages of childhood. (See 
illustration on this pag(‘.) 


1 'here are two time honoured festivals connected with childhood and youth in Japan which 

are kept by rich and poor alike. The 
first falls on the third day of the third 
month. This is the Festival of Dolls —0 
Hina matsuri —(see illustration on page 
387). In the houses of the nobility it is 
ceh^brated on a grand scale. The dolls 
and their households are costly heirlooms, 
on whicli special artisans have lavished 
their skill from one generation to another. 
Several hundred to a tliousand toys may 
be marshalled out for the show, and every 
detail of j)alacc! lift', of wedding ceremonies, 
of a bridt'^s outfit, and even of claiwio 
processions is on view in this tangible 
fairyland of dolls. About five days later 
the dolls are packed away to wait for 
the daylight of the third month of the 
next year, h'or this fete rice-flour mixtxl 
with the leaves of the artemisia and 
tliick, white, sweet sake are offered in 


Bp p*‘rmi.mon of] [)>t (finli. 

PRESENlA1 ION. 

WKen a child is three yenrs old it is presented to its guardian sod 
for the second time. 1 he attendant carries a has; for a sword and also 
for the talisman received from the priest. 


ev('ry houst'. 

From th(^ old namc^s for this feast it 
is evident that it came from China, and 
that it had a religious origin. From old 
Chinese poems we learn that men and 
women went through peculiar forms of 
exorcizing the evil influences to which 
each person is exposed on Ltomi, the 
first day of the Serpent month—that is 
March. Later on, paper dolls were used 
as a kind of scapegoat for this rite. The 
priest-exorcist formally put the sins and 
evil influences of each person on the dolls, 
which were first rubbed over the body, 
and tlie nade-mono (rubbing things) were 
then thrown away, and the purged house¬ 
hold celebrated its new lease of life by 
eating certain herbs and drinking special 
wine, both of which brought the endow¬ 
ment of happiness and long life to 


the consumers. In Japan it became customary to range the nade-mono on a shelf with 
offerings of wine and food, and out of this gradually emerged the elaborate Festival of Effigies, 
or Dolls. 

The Boys' Festival, Tango-no-sekkn, is celebrated on the fifth day of the fifth month, for 




By permission «/] t Oeaki. 

THE DOLL FESTIVAL ON THE 3rcl OF MARCH. 


The toy effigies of the Emperor nnd Emprea* arc act out in state on the top shelf, with offerings of sweet wine and cakes. 
Beneath them arc marshalled the Ministers. Court Musicians, Ladies-in-Waiting and Palace Guards. On the lower shelves is 
arranged exquisite miniature furniture for the dolls' households The festival is said to have a religious origin and to date back 
to the sixth century. 
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Japanese are lovers of 
numerical symmetry. At 
this season, in every house 
where a son has been born 
during the year large paper 
carp may be seen floating 
in the air over the grey 
and brown roofs of the 
houses {see illustration on 
this page). They are real¬ 
istically painted in black 
and scarlet and yellow, 
and are attached by means 
of a ring fitted in the 
mouth to bamboo poles 
erected like flagstaffs in 
the garden. They are 
made hollow, so that they 
rise and fall as the wind 
inflates or leaves them. 
Gilded balls and gay 
banners dt'corate the poles, 
so that the fete is a con¬ 
spicuous one, with thou¬ 
sands of gay paper fish 
and flags flying and whirl¬ 
ing in the wind over the 
cities. 

Friends present these 
paper carj) to the newly- 
arrived boy-baby, so that 
it often happens that a 
single house will proudly 
boast a dozen or more 
festival fish. In Japan the 
carp is the symbol of energy, courage and indomitable resolution. It is known to work its way 
up a stream, and to perform th(‘ wonderful feat of leaping up waterfalls, being sometimes found 
entangled in the branches of shrubs and tn'cs growing on the bank. So the father and mother 
hope that the little son will surmount all difficulties and rise in the world. It is also the samurai 
among fish, for when placed on the cutting-board under the knife it never moves, but resigns itself 
with quiet dignity to death, and the boy learns that the same stoicism is required of him. A series 
of symbolic banners is also set out, on one of which Shoki is painted. Shokt is so strong that 
even demons quail before him. 

^The fete is sometimes called “The Iris Festival,” for May is the month of the iris, and the 
leaves of this plant are hung up overnight from the eaves of the house to catch the dew, and 
then steeped in the bath for the sake of its health-giving properties. In some parts of the 
country the lights in the houses and temples are still put out for a brief interval at the “ hour of 
the hare ” (seven-thirty p.m.), and the cakes of the day are served in bamboo leaves and the bean 
dumplings in oak leaves 



hy permission of] [Yei Ouiki, 

THE BOYS’ FES'lIVAL ON 1 HE 5ih OF MAY. 

Every house blessed with an infant son within the year Hies huRc Raily-pninled paper 
carp, the symbols of perseverance and couiage. 
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CUSrOMS CONNECTKL) WITH MAkRIA(;K 

Marriage in Japan, as in most countries, is considered the most important social event in the 
life of both men and women of all classes. Love, as a rule, does not enter into a Japanese marriage, 
which is considered a family not an individual arrangement, the higher in rank the contracting 
parties the more rigid the conventionalities and the more elaborate the ceremonies which attend it. 
Ancestor worship is the state religion, therefore it is the first duty of every Japanese to carry on tlu^ 
family name and to provide an heir to keep up the ancestral rites for the dead. 

As soon, therefore, as the eldest son is of an age to marry, his father begins to look around for 
a bride among his friends’ daughters. The offices of a go-between are secured, who suggests this or 
that girl. When a suitable match is found, the first duty of the go-betweens, who must always bi' 
a married couple and mutual friends, is to arrange a mi-ai, a mutual seeing,” between both parties, 
when the young people may have a good look at each other. The meeting takes place at either 
of the parents’ houses, at a liower garden, a restaurant or a theatre. The middleman generally 
chooses a place with a name symbolic of long life, good fortune and happiness. The young 
people are accompanied by their respective parents and the go-betweens, who make the necessary 
introductions. 

After the “ mutual seeing ” is over the parents notify the go-between as to its result. If 
the parties are satisfied, the negotiations go forward quickly. The middleman now makes th(‘ 
formal proposal for the girl's hand, and the exchange of presents takes place. This is called 
the Yuino, and is considered almost as binding as the marriage. 



By pennusion of] [r<*< Otriki. 


THE SETSUBUN FESTIVAL. 

The Seisubun festival marks the bcKinnine of SprinR, about tbe 2ncl of February. In old-fashioned houses, on the eve of that 
day, a man dressed in hakama goes throuRh the house cryinR " Devils out ! Good fortune in ! ” and scatterinR dried peas North, 
South, East and West. * 
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The bridegroom sends silk dresses, an obi, sake, dried fish, seaweed, a willow cask and flax thread, 
tilings of excellent omen. The bride also presents a gift to the bridegroom, and the rule is for the 
respecti\^e messengers to meet each other on the way. Practical people nowadays send the equi¬ 
valent in money, from fifty to several hundred yen, with a carefully written list, and the amount 
for each article folded in thick white paper and tied up with scarlet and gold and silver string 
all neatly arranged on a simple white-wood stand. Before deciding on the wedding-day, a fortune 
teller is visited, and he chooses an auspicious day. 

Three days before the wedding the bride's outfit is carried in procession to her future home 
(^.e(' illustration on this page). Besides the trousseau, it is customary for the bride to supply all 
that is necessary for furnishing the new home for herself and husband the bedding (quilts of 



liv iirniusnon o/] fjVi Ozaki. 


A WEDDING CUSTOM 

The bfidt* » outfit is corned to her future home obout three doys before the weddintr. The long boxes, chests of drawers, 
and huge trays ore all covered with green figured wrappers, dyed specially for the occasion and stamped with the crest of the 
bride's family. 

cotton-wool covered with silk and crepe), chests of drawers for holding her dresses, kitchen utensils, 
writing-tables, cabinets, braziers, lacquer trays, porcelain and toilet requisites. 

When the wedding-day arrives, the hairdresser comes early, and the bride’s jet-black hair is 
dressed in the elaborate maiden style, which she now wears for the last time. Exquisite ornaments 
and pins of amber, tortoise-shell and coral are used, and a small gold lacquer comb crowns the front 
erection. The wedding-dress is the beautiful ceremonial robe, with long sleeves nearly touching 
the ground. In old-fashioned houses the bride wears a wedding-hood to cover her blushes. 

Before leaving her old home the bride takes formal leave of her parents. At this time 
it is customary for the father to hand her a short sword, a tacit injunction that she must 
not forget to use it in an emergency when her honour or disgrace is involved. (See illustration 
on page 393.) 
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Accompanied by her parents, the bride sets out for her future home, generally in the evening, 
either in jinrickshas or a carriage, according to the means of the family. The relatives and parents 
of the groom, all dressed in rustling silk, receive the bride at the porch. After some preliminaries, 
they are conducted to the room where the ceremony is to take place. The groom awaits the 
bride, who is led to her seat by the wife of the go-between. Bedsides the young couple about to 
be united, only their respective parents, the go-lxdwt^en and liis wife and two female attendants 
are allowed in the room. 

In the centre of the room is th(' Shtmci dai, a white, three-legged table, on which is a repre¬ 
sentation of the Klysian Strand, the land of Perennial Youth and Happiness (see illustration on 
page 393). Under the pine-trees stand the old couple 'J'akasago, famous for conjugal fidelity, while 



WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Article* ol auBpiciuUB omen ore chosen, and {treat attention is testowed on the way they arc tied up with the ten-stranded red 
and white and itold strinsts. Sprigs oi pine, bamboo and plum blossom, emblem* of longevity, uprightne** and fortune, are con¬ 
spicuous in the decorations of these yifis 

at their feet play tortoises w'ith long green tails, whose span of life is ten thousand years. Over¬ 
head cranes, also symbolic of long life and prosperity, hover above a nest of young in the 
pine-trees, in the sliade of which grow bamboo and plum trees. In fact, the Elysian Strand 
represents the Japanese Utopia, while the happy old couple serve as models of what a husband and 
wife should grow to be. 

The bride sits opposite the groom, and then the ceremony of drinking the san-san-ku-do (“ three- 
three-nine times ”) cup of sake takes place silently, no promises, no vows being spoken. A small, 
square, white-wood table is placed between the couple ; on this, again, are placed three cups, one 
above the other, the smallest at the top, all of red lacquer, on a tiny stand to match. Two young 
maids dressed in white kimono and scarlet hakama carry the cups alternately—first to the bride 
and then to the groom. While one attendant hands the cup, the other carries the wine, which is 
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poured out from two silver 
kettles, one ornamented with a 
male butterfly, the other with a 
female butterfly, both made of 
paper and daintily decorated. 
1 his constitutes the serious part 
of the ceremony ; when it is 
over the newly-rnarried c()U])le 
are introduced to their numerous 
relations, who have assembh'd in 
another room, and a diniu'r cele¬ 
brates the occasion. Onc' of tlie 
courses of this repast must 
be clam soup. The .shells of 
Japanese clams are symbolic of 
a happy and inseparable union, 
for an odd shell will never fit 
the hinges of any other shell; 
when separated from its mate it 
is for ever mateless. Crane is 



The bride weafK a white hood durinR the “ thrce-threc-nine timm ” ceremony. 
1 he Elyaian Strand of happy aymboliant i<t placed on the left of the groom. The 
go-between on the right is chanting a claBaicnl ode. 


also served, though rarely, as it is a great luxury. During tlu' feast the bride changes her dress 
several times, and one of the men present, skilled in classical music, will ris(‘ and chant, with open 
fan raised on high, an ode aj)propriate to the occasion. 

There is no religious ceremony conneeded with a j)urely Ja|)an('S(' rnarriag(\ Th(^ law requires 
that the two households should register the marriage and th(‘ woman’s nanu' be rc‘inoved from her 
fathers family register to that of her husband’s; without this registration no marriage is legal. 

A modern invention is the so-callcd .Shinto marriage, wIk'H' the wedding-party a.s.'-emhle at the 
Temple of the Sun-Goddess in Tokyo, and the “ thr(‘e-three-niiu‘ tiiiK's ” cup of sake is drunk in 
the presence of white-robed priests, wlio offer up j)rayers to the Sun-(h)dfl(‘ss and the Japanese 


creator and creatrix Izanagi 
and Izanami. This is in imita¬ 
tion of the Western marriage 
service. 

Of all the customs connected 
with marriage in Japan, most 
wonderful and elaborate are the 
wedding-presents (see illustration 
on page 392). Every form of 
crepe and silk, plain or damask, 
is presented for the bride and 
bridegroom’s wardrobe. White 
is the popular colour, so that 
the recipient may select his or 
her own colour and design and 
have it dyed. Professionals make 
a business of tying up gifts of 
congratulation, for no amateur 
would ever dream of arranging 
a wedding-present. 



Tlic bride blda farewell to her parents and receives their parting injunctions. 7 he 
father sometimes gives his daughter a short sword at this crisis in her life. 
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Two pieces of special heavy white paper are neatly folded over the box or parcel. Round the 
middle of this goes the red and white ten-stranded paper string called mtziihikt, tied in a butterfly 
bow. Gold and silver string is often used, and a multiple bow arranged in the shape of a five-petalled 
plum-blossom, symbolic of woman’s sweetness and vdrtue, which cmdures through adversity, just as 
the plum-flower blooms amidst the snow. All kinds of devices and fancies are carried out in the 
miziihiki strands, which often end in curls and tendrils. A piece of dried haliotis {noshi) accom¬ 
panies each present. The haliotis looks like a piece of dried parchment. As it is elastic {noshi 
means stretched out), it typifies durability and longevity, and the single shell of the mollusc is the 



Photo hy jii>rinission of] [(loorijt' JSownei Ltd. 


omua festival, isobe. 

Every year the younK men of thi« diRtricl osnemble in the rice held* to utruKKlc for a decorated bamboo pole. It is believed 
that onyone can nave himself from drowning by throwing a portion of the pole into the sea. 

(‘inblem of singleness oi affection. It is plac(‘d in a piece of gold, coloured or figured paper, folded 
in the shape of a quiver, usually two or three inches long, but sometimes as large as the gift itself. 

Presents of crepe and silk are often arranged in the shape of large fans. This expresses the hope 
that the life of the young couple may expand in prosperity, like the fan, which opens out in two 
ways, from the point of its apex to the spreading outer edge, and from a single fold to many. 

Red cre|)e and damask silk are often done up as huge tai, or sea-bream with prominent eyes, 
for in the language of the country a tai with prominent eyes is a pun for the word “ congratulation ” ; 
very realistic are these great tai of rejoicing, with staring eyes of black satin, scales marked with 
yellow silk, and hns and tails of thick white paper. A great deal of dried fish is received. This 
katsuohushi is so hard, that it has to be shaved like wood, which it resembles in appearance, 
and is used as a foundation for all soups and as a flavouring in most cooking. The word means 
“ conquering knight," so that, phonetically, it is of most auspicious symbolism, besides being an 




Hy prrinissulu <i^r\ [ y^i (UtU i. 


IHE BRIDAL ROBE OF A DAIMIO'S DAUGHIF.R 

From hcod tJ foot thr i.carlel crcpc kimono ia maRnificcntly embroidered, while over nil in cant n vvhitr dnm«»k nntin muntle, 
•which full* atraiRht from the shoulders nnd trails upon the vround. I F.e dress f. Ids left over riRht, and an embroidered pocket' 
book is tucked in just above the obi. 
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indispcmsable article in the household. Little posies of artificial pine and bamboo twigs and 
plum-flower sprays are often used to give a finishing touch to these decorations. In the romantic 
imagery of the people the pin(* is the emblem of endurance and constancy, the bamboo of 
uprightness, and th(; plum-blossom of feminine charm and virtue. 

R KI.I(;i()N 

The primitive and national religion of the Japanese is Shinto (“ The Way of the Gods a name given 
it in the sixth camtury to distinguish the native cult from Buddhism, then introduced into Japan. 
There are hundreds of deities in the Shinto pantheon, including not only Nature gods of trees, rocks, 
mountains, and even animals, but also deified heroes, family ancestors, village and national gods. 
There are also gods of the earth, the sea, of the fire, wind and thunder, and of everything, also. 



Photo hp'] [Clark <t llyilf. 

WRESTLING. 


Japnncar wrentlcri* arc tall men of Krrat muscular development Country boy* arc picked out for their ■izc to be trained for 
the profession. 1 he chief object of the wrestler i* to force his opponent out of a ring fifteen feel in diameter. 

that concerns the well-being of the household ; there is a god of the well, the cauldron, the bath¬ 
room, and even the saucepan ! 

Scholars tell us that Shinto is an independent development of Japanese thought, and that the 
ancestor-worship which is now the chief feature of Shinto grew out of the old funeral rites, that in 
the beginning it was a s<'t of ceremonies as much political as religious. 

According to the Shinto genesis (The Kojiki, compiled in the eighth century), two supreme 
beings, Izanagi and Izanami, formed the islands of Japan, and then procreated a number of celestial 
and terrestrial divinities, v 1 ief among whom was Amaterasu, the Sun-Goddess, who sent her grandson 
to rule Japan, giving lr:n the Imperial insignia, the mirror, the sWord and the jewels. His great- 
grandson became the ('onqueror of all Japan, and is known to history as Jimmu Tenno, the first 
Mikado, the founder of the Japanese dynasty. The Emperor thus divinely descended is the 
nation’s high priest. The religious services observed in the palace are all pure Shinto, which is 
the creed of the Imperial Family. The chief ceremonial is observed on New Year’s Day, when the 
Emperor, with all the princes, the ofticials of the household, and dignitaries of the palace, worship 
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By permission of] [)VV Ozaki. 

THE FEAST OF IHF FULL MOON. 

Iti full view of the moon offeiiriK* of fruit are 
put on o Mtand between a vane of floweiM and o 
burning light. People go out to gaze at the moon 
and compoae poems in her honour. 


the Sun-Goddess, make offerings to the Spirits of his 
Ancestors, and pray towards the four points of the 
compass for the peace of the nation and the welfare of 
his subjects. 

Shinto never formulated a creed, nor any code of 
commandments ; it taught that man is born with the 
knowledge of right and wrong in his heart, and that if 
he follows the dictates of his heaven-born conscience, 
he cannot stray from the “ Way of the Gods.” It also 
inculcated the belief in the innnortality of th(‘ soul. 

” The spirits of the dead contimu* to exist in the 
unseen world, which is everywhert' abort us. They all 
become gods of varying character and degrt'cs of in¬ 
fluence,” wrote Hirata, a Shinto rt'vivalist in the* 
eighteenth century. I'he spirits of all the soldiers who 
died in battle are worshipped as deified henxs at the* 
Kudan shrine in Tokyo.* 

The head-quarters of the Shinto faith is Vamada, 
Ise, where stand the two great ('ath(‘di\'ils, the .\aikii. 
dedicated to the Sun-Goddess, and tlu* (ickn, dedi('ati‘d to 
the Goddess of Food. H(*re may be S(‘c‘n in its simph'st, 
purest form the 
primeval architec¬ 
ture of the Ja- 
])anes(! hut. I'lie 
buildings are I'on- 


struct(‘d of plain while wood, scantily clamped with brass, 
bronze and iron. The roofs are of thatch and the outer 
and inner enclosures are of plain white-wood boartls. 
They stand in the heart of noble glades of pine, ('edar 
and cryptomeria forests. Every twenty years the buildings 
are renew('d, and for this purj)ose two similar sites are 
kept side by side, so that the old temple is not demolished 
till the new is built—a faithful copy, exact in every 
<l('tail of the old, a type of building which has existed in 
Japan from time immemorial. 

Shinto is differentiated from other Oriental creeds by 
the position which it assigns to woman. The (Unities 
worshipped at Ise are female—the Goddess of the Sun and 
the Goddess of I^'ood—and every local temple* keeps its 
virgin priestesses, who dance in honour of the god. It was 
the introduction of Confucianism and Buddhism that b<*- 
littled and degraded the position of m)rnan in Japan. 

The foundation of every educated Japanese man's 
character is Confuciani.sm, which was introduced into 
Japan about the same time as Buddhism. It coincided 
with the teachings of Shinto that man's nature is origin¬ 
ally perfect, and the importance it attached to filial piety 



By permisHon n/] ( i'ri (iznki. 

THE FF.S1IVAL OF AI.L .SOULS. 

Special lantern* are auipenclrd before the 
bouaea. and bemp bre* afr burnt at ibe porcb to 
welcotTie tbe apirita of ibe dead, while in tbc borne 
an altar ia prepared, aet out with apecially made 
diabea and cakea. 


Three Hrilish sailuis who died during the war with Russia in transport st‘rvi( e are also eiislniiu d Ik 
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and siibniission to rul(*rs harmonized with the ideas of Japanese feudalism. Hence it obtained 
a |:(reat vogue amongst th'.* military classes in the land of its adoption ; and in spite of the 
stupendous modern soc ial (dianges which have uprooted the old institutions, it still holds its own 
in the mental moral attitude of the ruling classes of the race. 

When Buddhism (anie to Japan, it rec'eived an enthusiastic reception. Shinto was then the 
|)atri('ian creed of Ja])an and took little ac'coimt of the masses. For eleven hundred years it lacked 
the vital princ iples of a guiding crc‘ed. Confuc'ius appealed to the intellect of the military classes, 
but ignored the cunotional side of human nature. The soul of the nation felt tlie need of a tran¬ 
scendent religion, which 
would gather all classes 
into its fold, and Buddhism 
responded to the call. 

It must be emphasized 
that Japanese Buddhism, 
the M(ihayana, or “Greater 
Vehicle,” is vastly different 
to the Buddhism of India, 
thci Hi nay an a, or “ Lesser 
Vehicle.” Modern scholars 
declare the very startling 
tidings that Mahayana and 
Christianity are the same 
in their origin and early 
history, and that Maha¬ 
yana is clearly })roved by 
reccait rc^searches and trans¬ 
lations to be “ Oriental 
Christianity in Buddhist 
garb and nomenclature.” 
Since its arrival from 
China it has been greatly 
modified by the adaptive 
progressive genius of the 
Japanese mind. 

Various sects have 
arisen in Japan, each pro¬ 
fessing its own means of 
(‘ulightenment. Broadly speaking, they may be divided into two classes—the first, which teach 
salvation by works ; tlie second, salvation by faith. 

'Fhe I cndai and Shingon overcame Shinto opposition by accepting the Shinto gods and goddesses 
as manifestations of Buddha, and thus sprang up what is called ” Ryobu-Shinto,” 

1 he most popular st'cts are the Jddo and Shinshu. These preached that works were of no avail, 
that salvation I'ould only be attained through faith and love of Buddha, and the repetition of 
formuhe such as “Hail. Amidha Buddha!” which means “I consecrate my whole being to 
Buddha.” 

In 1253 Nichiren founded the Hokke sect, the chief dogma of which is the belief of “ a 
god, tlie prime and only great cause.” Like the Salvation Army, he adopted noisy methods 
to popularize his creed, shouting the name of the Buddhist scriptures with the incessant beating 
of drums. 



Itp pn'iniiHOH of] [j’n (haki. 

A BUDDHIST PRIF.Sl. 


The Jopanrse fortu cif Hiuidhiiim differs widely from the Buddhism of Indio; scholars 
hove found remorkoble resembluiurs between the origin and eorly history of the former and 
Christianity. 





Thi* illuitration shows one of the twenty-three dishi, or cars, in the Gion Kcstival of Ky< to. I hr cars are mai:n»fict ntly 
decorated and carry effigies of Chinese philosophers, famous scholars, the moon. et<. 
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hy thr rourteup «/] L T/tt‘ l-yirl of lionaldshay. 

RELIGIOUS CUSTOM 


Jnpanmr men tind women who hnvr vowed to wwlh a urcat many time» round a temple to call the attention of the 

Kodfl to Rome particular desire. 

The above sect.s represent what is called popular Huddhisni. There is also the classical or philo¬ 
sophical Buddhism, which has exercised so great an influence on the formation of the Japanese 
military spirit. This was embodied in the doctrine of the Zen sect, which preached salvation through 
contemplation. In the stormy times of military hmdalism the doctrine of the Zen appealed to the 
instincts of the samurai, for it enabled men to face any fate with ])erfect self-control and resolution. 
The love of nature and simplicity, the hatred of extravagance and ostentation, the serene social 
ceremonies of the austere tea ritual and flowtu* art owe their devedopment in Japan to the 
tcsthctic and healthy influence of the Zen. 

CUSTOMS OK DEATH, UURIAL AND MOURMNli 

Among the many beautiful and touching characteristics of Japanese life is the veneration for the 
dead and the punctilious care with which the rites of worship and remembrance for the souls of 
the departed are obscTved in the home. Hearn, who lived among the Japanese for many years, 
remarks that “ in Japan, never are the dead so quickly forgotten as with us. By love the dead 
arc made divine, by simple faith the dead are deemed to dwell among their beloved.” 

Immediately after death those nearest to the deceased call him, one by one, by name in the 
ear, for it is thouglit that the soul might hear and return to the belov'ed ones. In case of the 
mother of a family, the youngest child calls her first, for she is supposed to love the youngest most 
of all. Then, when all is over, the lips are moistened with water. The face is covered wdth a white 
cloth and every tiling in the room is reversed. A low, pure white-wood table is placed at the head. 
On the table is put the tablet bearing the posthumous name of the deceased. The Buddhist tablet 
for the dead is gilt and t'laborate, the name a long-sounding combination of many virtues and 
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saint-like attributes. By this Buddhist name the deceased will be remembered in the temple 
and in prayers ; the Shinto tablet is simple, made of plain white wood. The life-name is written 
on this, with the addition of Mi-tama (“ August Spirit.”). In front of the tablet are ranged an 
incense-burner with a single stick of incense always burning, by the side of this a roll of incense- 
sticks ; then a cup of water, and a primitive light—a wick burning in an earthenware saucer of 
rape-seed oil ; then a case containing some sprigs of anise {Illicium reltqtosuni), and some 
white-bean dumplings on a plate. A bowl of rice, with bean soup poured over it and one chop- 
stick in the centre, is also placed upon the table. Near the corpse, and sometimes across the 
knees, is laid a sword to ward off evil spirits. 

Coffins are of various shapes. Among the upper classes it is an oblong box of double wood which 
permits the body to lie as in sk'ep. Sometimes the box is square and the body takes a sitting 
posture. In the coffin is placed a bamboo staff, and a bag containing Buddhist amulets is tied round 
the neck. In this bag are also placed written prayers by near relatives, and a coin to pay for the 
ferry across the river in Hades. The cofriii is filled with incense powder and dried leavt's of anise. 
A wife, when her husband dies, very often cuts off her hair and lays it in the coffin beside him, 
with a vow never to marry again. With this resolve she also orders her own mortuary tabk't at 
the same time as her deceased husband’s. Both tablets are placed in the household shriiu' and in 
the family temple. To register this solemn pledge' the first ideograph of the' wik'’s pn'inature 
posthumous name is inscribed in crimson instead of gold like the rest, and siie will tiu'reaftt'r be 
known in the family and among her friends by the first part of the name. This practice is confined 
to the upper-class women, whose strict ideal of chastity is never to lake a second husband. 



The Templc-maicien* ttill perform the dance of the Sun-Goddeas. which waa mentioned in the aeventh century aa bein* of very 
ancient origin. From it aprang the No drama with maaked actora, iuat aa the early Greek theatre aprang from the worship of 
Dionyaiua. In Japan there can be acen at the aame time the religious origin of drama, its earliest development and latest phase. 
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The night before a funeral takes place the whole household keeps a vigil, and the priests from 
the family temple come to recite prayers before the coffin. Friends and relations are notified, and 
generally assemble in force to help and console the bereaved family. Where friends at a funeral 
partake of a meal, it is customary only to take one bowl of rice. It is therefore unlucky on ordinary 
occasions not to take more than one helping. Friends, as soon as they receive the announcement 
of a death, always call and take or send a present in the form of money to help towards funeral 
expenses, which are usually heavy in Japan, where nothing is spared to honour the dead. The 
money is wrapj)(‘d up in white paper and tied with black and white string. The euphemious 
name koden (“ incense money ”) is inscribed on the top of the little packet. Return presents as 
an acknowledgment must be made five weeks after the funeral. These always tak(' the form of 



Hy pt'rtniuiou of] [l ei (Mak{, 


BLESSING A STANDARD. 

A Shinlo prirst blcRaing thr fircmcn’i Mtandard at the New ^’car Brisade display, on the 4th of January. The firemen’s 

standard is like a reirimental flag to him. 

green- and white-bt'an dumplings and tins of tea. Only even luunbers of cakes are sent at such 
times ; odd numlxTs being used for auspicious occasions. 

Tlu‘ most familiar object in a Japanese household is the family shrine where the ihai, the tablets 
dedicated to the dead, are k('pt. The Buddhist shrine is usually of lacquer with a gilt interior. 
The slirine for the household dead of the Shintoists is of simple white wood, made in the form 
of the archaic Shinto temple. Sometimes the tablets are arranged on a high shelf, but they are 
kept separate from the shrine where the gods are worshipped. Every morning in a Buddhist 
household offerings of the first rice and tea are placed before the ihai in the shrine. Miniature 
lacquer dishes and stands and trays specially kept are used for this rite. Every month on the 
day of deatli a tiny meal of vegetable food is served the spirits. Flowers are placed in the small 
vases and incense is burned. Every ten days during the month, and upon the monthly day of death, 
the Sliinto make offerings of sake, uncooked rice, raw flesh, fruit and vegetables to the “ August 






by perinusion of] t ^ Otaki. 

A lEMPLE FES1IVAL. 


A temple fc.tival in Japan i« practically a carnival. TKe whole di.trict lurne out rn ftte to celebrate the triumphal 
proceiaion of the *od-car. The mcrchanti' wive* and daushtera are drea.ed beautifully In ancient atyle to take part in the 


proceation 






J]y roHrlmji o/] [y. Itevilliod^ F.K.0.8. 

AN AINU BEAR FEAST 


Bear-KuntinK »* cormiderrcl by the Ainu to be the ncbleat of occupationn and the flmh of tf»e bear the Rfeatest delicacy. 
Prayer* arc offered to the sod* before huntinK and lhankii Riven for nuccess. The picture shows a bear, captuied when younK. 
beins baited before being killed for the feast. 

Spirits." The burning of incense is not allowed by the Shinto religion, but the presentation of 
sprigs of ('Icycra japonica takes its place* in these rites and at the burial service. 

The Shinto c'onsider (*verything in connection with death impure or unclean ; therefore, wlien a 
death takes ]dace, the Shinto shrine is covered over with white paper to ])n*vent the ingress of 
polluted air ; and aft(‘r the fun(*ral the priests perform the rite of lustration by the sprinkling of 
salt over the house and tlie waving of sacred wands over the mourners at the grave. In certain 
strongholds of the Shinto faith this idea is so strong that the decease is not announced till the body 
is carried out of tlie house and deposited at the graveside. 

Tlu‘ Buddhist b'east of All Souls, the wonderful Bon-matsuri, is celebrated from tlu* 13th to the 
ibth of August (July, old calendar). At this season the souls of the dead are believed to visit the 
living family. Id’om end to end of the empire joyful preparations are made to welcome the ghostly 
visitants. 'Fhe cemeteries are visited, the gravestones washed and decorated with flowers, and 
incense is burned before tlie tombs. Lanterns are suspended before tlie houses and the shrines, 
papi'f creations of luminous, diaphanous beauty (see illustration on page 397). Some are made 
in the shape of lotus-flowers delicately tinted, others are hexagonal-shaped, but all are ornamented 
with ])iuk and wliite lotus-flowers and fringes and streamers of finely-cut paper. 

A straw mat, the “ Spirit altar,” is .set out with a cryptomeria fence and the four corner-posts 
of bamboo festooned with vermicelli. For the use of the spirits vehicles are made in the shape of 
little straw oxen and liorses. Egg-plants and melons are sometimes cut to these shapes. Many 
eatables are prepared on unglazed earthenware dishes. On the “Spirit altar" are laid “cakes 
of wc'lcome ” and “ spi'edwell dumplings," wrapped in lotus-leaves, also various fruits and berries. 
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In the country districts the expectant household, with lighted lanterns in their hands, march out 
to the graves to meet the coming souls, and everywhere outside the houses hemp-stick fires are lit 
to greet them and pans of water placed near the porches so that they may wash their feet. On 
the 14th priests come to recite prayers before the shrine, and on the 15th, in the evening, the fires 
are again lighted to speed the parting spirits. Old-fashioned people light their pipes at these fires 
and step over them to keep away certain diseases. 

In some places along the coast the custom is to launch little straw boats with paper sails for the 
returning ghosts. On the sail is written the Buddhist name of the dead, and tiny vessels for water 
and incense are placed on board. These observances differ in various localities. Sometimes tlie 
boats are launched at night with tiny lanterns, in others floating lanterns are launched alone. 


SUPERSTITIONS AND W ITCHCKAF'i' 


Japanese superstitions are so numerous and wonderful that to describe them and the mine of 
legends surrounding them would fill many volumes. Animal lore and animistic philosophy phiy 
a great part in them. Certain 
animals are credited with b('- 


ing the messengers of certain 
gods ; it is considered unwise 
to liarm them, and the lower 
classes treat them with respecC 
For example, the tortoise is 

Sea, 

and fishermen, when they find 
one, will give it sake to drink 
before setting it free. 

Concerning the fox there is 
a vast storehouse of folk-lore 
and superstition. Originally 
it seems that the primitive 
Japanese people believed that 
the foxes they saw in their rice- 
fields wen^ the embodiments 
of tlie S])irit of Rice, just as 
in Europe the Corn Spirit was 
conceived of as an animal. 
Gradually this superstition 
became blended with the 
worshif) of the Shinto God¬ 
dess of Abundance at Isc, 
till at the present day many 
of the common people mis¬ 
takenly worship the fox, 
who is accredited with all 
kinds of supernatural powers. 
A common and widespread 
belief is that the fox can trans¬ 
form itself into the form of 
a beautiful woman to bewitch 
and seduce young men, and 



Jip ronrlf.1!/ of'l [J, F.H.d.H. 

BEAR SKULLS .SET UP FOR WORSHIP. 

After the feast, which haa a religious significance, the akull of the bear ia aet up 
on a forked poat decorated with whittled wanda Unao), and ia worahipped at aub- 
aequent feaata. 
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vice versa. In this case either the one or the other is doomed to die. They also delight in leading 
belated travellers astray into wrong roads or ditches. They can raise visions of houses and servants 
and daimio processions, which vanish into thin air at the will of the fox. Thert^ are stories of men 
married to foxes for many years without knowing it, the fox-woman playing the part of a loving and 
faithful wife, till made to resume her proper shape oy the exorcism of a priest or by the attack of 
dogs, who are able to discern metamori)hosed foxes. 

In different ])arts of tlie country peculiar forms of magic and divination are practised by 
people who employ magical foxes. Those who keep these foxes—some say they are spirits— 
are able to ])redict the future, ex])lain tlie past, find out the secrets of others, and are able to 



make the foxes possess the persons they 
detest. 

I'he badger also figures largely in 
Japanese suTK'rstition. This animal, how¬ 
ever, is only regarded as a trickster fond 
of playing pranks and practical jokes on 
country people. Horses’ tails are cut off, 
false money passed off in payment, the fish 
disappears from the saucepan, horsc^s run 
out of locked stables—all these tilings are 
the work of an old badger. These creatures 
also are said to possess hypnotic y)ower, 
and love to Ix' worshipi')ed l)y human 
beings, deceiving even priests by raising 
visions of Buddhas and transforming them¬ 
selves into monks so as to discuss the 
sutras with men. 

I'rom ancient times the yiower tor good 
of the dog was lielievTd in. The hhniieror 
ke|)t a special l)ody of Imperial guards, 
whose duty it was to bark like dogs at 
special times t(^ drive away evil influences 
and demons. It was especially the pro¬ 
tector of women, little children and houses, 
and the hieroglyjihic for the word “ dog ” 
was written in red on their foreheads. 
Even to this day images of dogs, inu-hari- 
ko, are carried with the infant to the pre¬ 
sentation service in the temple. 

There are also weird and horrid stories about cats. Those with long tails are sure to become 
goblins in old age, so when a cat is born with a long tail it is cut off in kittenhood. The cat-goblin is 
sup])osed to turn untouched spinning-wheels, to drag away pillows and move the quilts while people 
sleep, to make weird lights dance along the floor or over the roofs at night, and sometimes it 
becomes a kind of vampire. It will then seize upon some old woman, and having devoured her, 
will assume her shape to devour others. In the mountainous districts we find the belief in the 
Tengu, or “ Heavenly Dog,” which is a mysterious monster, with the head and wings of a bird 
and the body of a man They are the gods or demons of the mountains and offerings are made 
to please them by the country people, woodcutters and hunters. 

Many strange beliefs exist concerning old trees. They are often fenced off with the sacred straw 
rope and strips of white paper of the Shinto, while tiny torii and stone or wooden shrines are yilaced 



hti] I Jlollaiiil. 

A DRINKING CUSIOM. 

The Ainu* dip in tKc wine a HaI CArvrd niick cniird Ikubat-hi, 
wluch they then wavc toward* the four quArterB. offerinu a libotion 
to the God* of Fire, Water, Mountain and Sca. Then they lift their 
mouBtachc with the Ikubashi and drink. 



Photo />^/J [Admiral Holland. 


A HEAR CAGE. 

When the Ainus cntc!) n youtiK be«r they put it in a cn^c like the one iihown in the centre of the picture, numinR it with 
every attention. When the bear Rfows up it is HtronKled nnd enlen witl> Rrmt ceremony. 1 he urnnll huts on the riuht nre 
storehouAcii 



Photo hy'\ [Admiral Holland. 

AN AINU SALUTAllON. 


Outside the hut two men are shown salutinx each other with the palms of the hands up. On the left is a heap ol rubbish 
considered sacred, and anyone who walks over it is liable to a fine. 
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at their roots or in the hollow of their trunks. These venerable trees are supposed to have spirits. 
They are called “ witch-trees.” wSome use their power for good, others for evil. The spirits of the 
plum, cherry and willow trees take the form of lovely young women and there are legends of them 
giving themselves in wedlock to good and heroic men, or in gratitude for generations of care bestowed 
upon them they became the guardian spirits of the family, warning them of coming disaster or 
showing them where hidden treasure lay buried. 

Some flowers, also, like the peony, the lotus and the chrysanthemum, have their spirits. If 
removed from a place to which they are attached they fade away and die; and there is a story of 
a })eony spirit, who appeared as a beautiful young girl to solace the loneliness of an old scholar who 
had tended the flower with great patience and care. 

Ghosts, the subjects of numerous stories, are usually represented with dishevelled hair falling 
loosely over their emaciated faces. They are diaphanous, and the lower part of the body trails 
away like a vaj)our, with no feet. Spirits return from the grave to comfort, to love, or to punish 
those who wronged them on earth. Strong provocation or hatred can cause even the spirit of a 
living person to detach itself from the body to haunt the object of love or vengeance. 

Just as in the West, daily life in Japan is full of popular superstitions. There are days of good 
omen and ill omen, and the women of a household will generally consult a soothsayer l)efore fixing 
on the day for a wedding or a removal or a long journey. Holy charms of Buddhist texts are 
written on labels and fastened over the doors of houses to keep evil spirits away. Diseases are 
prevented from claiming a child by writing on a wooden tablet that the child is out. 





Ph0fo IClark *(’ Tipde. 

FUNERAL AT A BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 

The BuddKista believe that for forty-nine daya the apirit linRcra near ita old home, and atrict mourninR ia obaerved during thia 
period ; a aervice ia held at the temple on the forty-ninth day. On the one-hundredth day a memorial aervice ia celebrated. 
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Hp pa'inissum »»/] () Vi Otrtki. 


A SHINTO FUNERAL 

White is the colour of mournintr nmonK the Shinto of Jnpttn. The primtii, the pall-bcarerB, the women mourner* are all 
dreiaed in while. Branches of Cleyera jponiCd take the place of flowers. Note the ark-like hler borne aloft on the shoulders 
of the bearers. 


(:HAPTE1{ XV 

(^KYLON 

TIIK VLDJfAS. BY C. SKIJCMANN, M.D. 

The \\‘ddas are tlie representatives in Ceylon of tliat race of short, wavydiaired, jiin/^le-dwellinf^L 
liiintin.e^ men that long ago occupied the whole of SoutluTn India. Perha])s tlu'st* ])re-I)rijvidians, 
as they are called, may be regarded as the aborigines of this part of tli(‘ world ; ('eiiainly th(‘y 
constitute the oldest population of which we fiavt^ any knowledg(^ and at the pn'sent day the 
membt'rs of these tribes, where unspoilt by civilization, retain many traits of early thought and 
habit. 

At tlie present day there exist three classes of Veddas viz., Coast Veddas, Village Veddas, and 
the f('W comparatively uncontarninated folk who may truly be spoken of as Veddas i.c., “ hunters.” 
'I'he Coast and Village Veddas have a,bsorb(‘d so much Tamil and Sinhales(' blood that for tht‘ 
purposes of this article tliey can be neglected, attention being concentrated on the few families ot 
Veddas who live in shallow caves or rock-shelters for at least part of tlie year, and who still depend 
to a greater or less extent on hunting and the gathering of jungle produce for their food-supply. 

The rock-shelters of the Hennebedda community call for little description, but attention may l)e 
drawn to the bows standing together at the upper end of the lower shelter ; for wherever Veddas come 
together, some convenient spot is chosen as the arsenal, where all the weapons of the community are 
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kept, SO that every man may be able to pick up his weapon without loss of time (see illustration 
on page 411). It must be remembered tliat the axe and the arrow are the only metal tools used by 
the Veddas, and their skill with these is very great; a well-grown stag is rapidly skinned with an 
arrow-blade, the shaft being held close to the arrow-head, rather after the manner of a pen ; a 
different grip enables the same arrow to be used as a butcher’s knife, while the bones are easily 
broken across with an axe, which is so skilfully used that the skull-cap is removed and the brain 
extracted unbroken from the skull as the result of a few taps with this tool. Some Veddas who still 
frequent their old rock-shelters during the dry season, also build small huts and do a little rough 
cultivation in the jungle, planting catch crops of maize and kurakhan (L'leusine sp.), which help to 
ke('p tlu'm when game and honey arc' scarce. Honey, indeed, is one of the principal articles of diet 
to tlu' Vc'ddas, who say that they are nc'vcT so well as when they have plenty of this to eat. As 
it is also much appreciatc'd by the Sinhalese, it becomes an important article of trade ; and it is 

in exchange for honey that 
the Veddas obtain most 
of tlieir arrow-heads and 
axes, as well as the cloth 
they wear and the rice 
and coconuts thc'y use in 
their religious ceremonic's. 
Vc'dda honey is collected 
from the combs of bam- 
hara, the rock-bee {Apis 
indica), Kipling’s “ little 
people of the rocks,” whose 
stinging power Mowgli used 
to suc'h good purpose when 
he led the Seeonee pack 
to the (ixterminatioii of 
Red Dog, When it is 
added that hambara sc'cm 
for preference to build in 
cracks on tlu' face of 
rock domc^s, which to the 
European appear almost in¬ 
accessible, it will be realized 
that collecting hom'y is a 
serious matter. 

Before honey-collecting is undertaken, rattan ladders are constructed, to lower across the face 
of the cliff to which the combs are attached ; further, as many pots as possible are made and old 
pots and gourds are overhauled, and a wooden implement called a masliya, consisting of a stout 
stick about two and a half metn's long, with four prongs at one end, is also prepared. This is 
carri('d hanging by a loop from the forearm, and is used to detach tlie comb and convey it into the 
vessc'l in which the honey is collected. This, too, is carried hanging from the forearm, and should 
be made of deer’s hide, so that it may not be broken against the rocks as the honey-collector swings 
to and fro. An arrow is also carried, and is largely used in detaching the combs from the rock. 
Before taking the honey a bundle of green leaves is set alight and lowered, in order to stupefy or 
drive away the bees. Then one of the community descends the swaying, creaking ladder, carrying 
with him a mass of smoking greenery, while the shaman (magician) of the community stands at 
the edge.of the cliff singing incantations to the spirits of the departed, that they may protect the 


s. 




l^hoto (1, ,Sc/iymann. 

THE ARROW DANCE. 

1 hid dance in performed by the membrrd of an unsuccesafui huntinv party to find game. 
An arrow in dtuck in the ground, and round thin the Vedda* dance, invoking Konde ^ aka 
and beating time on their finnkd. 




OF THE HENNEBEDDA VEDDAS 
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honey-gatherer, and addressing the 
rough rattan ladder as the “ golden- 
gemmed cord.” Usually all the 
members of the community join to¬ 
gether to collect rock-honey, the 
spoil being equally divided without 
any special consideration for the 
owner of the rock mass, though it 
seemed that he would decide when 
the honey should be collected. The 
women accompany their men to 
crags and gulleys where tlu-‘ hamhara 
build their combs. They hold torches 
and sing while the honey is being 
colh'cted, for, in spite of the added 
difficulty of working by night, it 
is found so much easier to avoid 
the bees that but little rock-honey 

_ is collected by daylight. 

•riiL- IV, Atr vAL^ii . c. 'fherc is little sensational in tlie 

IHL NAE YAKU CEREMONY. 

Ti , . f .1 , , . . ... ..... u u- childhood and upbringing of Vedda 

Inc brother ul the deccMUcd bccomci* puititCHiird. and the spirit throuRh his j on 

mouth approves the offerings and promises his kinsfolk assistance in their children miuiature bOWS aiicl ai'l'OWS 

are the toys of the boys, digging- 
sticks and broken cooking-pots of the girls ; indeed, the only conscious education given the former 
is their training to collect honey, and this is so important that it is taught systematically. Among 
the Vf*ddas of the Nuwaragala hills the lads were quite willing to demonstrate how it was done, 
and the elder men sliowed clearly that this was a game which they encouraged. A lad of about 
thirteen collected some green leaves and tied tliem together with creeper ; then taking an arrow, 
a toy masliya, and a broken gourd lied with creeper, wliicli hung over his arm, he set fire 



to the leaves and climbed the 
ladder. While lowering the smoker 
and letting the smoke blow into 
th(‘ crevice in the rock where the 
comb was supposed to be, he 
pretended to cut round its sides 
with an arrow, and thrust at it 
with his masliya, from which he 
transferred the honey into the 
gourd. As he descended from the 
ladder, he beat his chest and sides 
as though driving off the bees, and 
directly he reached the ground 
rushed into the jungle to escape 
from them, all the smaller children 
imitating him with great glee. 
Obviously this was a favourite 


Photo hp] fC. a. Si’Ui^mantu 

THE NAE YAKU CEREMONY. 

After the spirits of the recent dencl—culled collectively the Nae ^'aku are 
propitiated with offerines the food is shared among the people. 


game, for even the elders took part 
in it, throwing their cloths over their 
heads and running into the jungle. 
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Marriage among the Veddas should take place between “ cross cousins ”— i,e., between the 
children of brother and sister, never between those of two sisters or two brothers. Indeed, the 
union of such people would be considered incestuous, and would in the old days have led to the 
prompt suppression of both parties. It may be noted that even at the present day the sexual 
morality of the Veddas is extraordinarily high ; they are strictly monogamous, and both married and 
unmarried are habitually chaste. Honey, dried venison and flesh of the monitor lizard are brought 
by the young man to the girl’s father, who calls his daughter, and gives her into the charge of her 
husband, for whom she immediately makes a waist-string {dia lanuwa). It is not infrequently 
stated that she makes a pretence of running away, but this is not true Widows may remarry. 







I'hnto hy] [r'. (}. St’lif/mnnn. 

THE INVOCATION OF KANDE YAKA AND BILINDE VAKA. 

Most V'rddns hold thnl the spirits of the dead hecomc ^'aUu shortly after death. Kande and his brother Bilinde were two famous 
hunters whose spirits are invoked at death ceremonies and before huntinK. 1 he shaman is here seen prophesyinK Rood hunting. 

Tisually uniting with an unmarried brother of their hist husband if this is possible ; in any case, their 
sexual morality is as high as that of unmarri(‘d girls. 

When a girl marries, her father usually makers over to his son-in-law a tract of land, generally 
a hill known to be inhabited by colonies of the rock-bee, or gives him a piece* of personal })ro|)erty, 
such as a bow or one or two arrows.» Handuna, the headman of the Nuwaragala community, 
received a bow and one arrow from his father-in-law, who, when presenting th(*m, accoinpani(‘d the 
gift with the remark : “ With this bow you must get food for my daughter.” Sometimes a dog 
is given, and Knox, who wrote three centuries ago, was certainly right when he said : ” k'or portions 
with their daughters in marriage they give hunting dogs.” 

Another custom now dying out app(*ars to be the gift of a lock of hair from the bridegroom to 
the bride, presented at the same time as the food to the girl's father. Among the majority of 
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Veddas it is a common practice for women to wear false hair. They say it is merely worn in order 
to make the knot look important, but only by married women. It is improbable that the habit 
should have arisen among a people so careless of personal appearance as are the Veddas, had it no 
other significance than adornment ; for it must be remembered that these folk never brush or oil 
their hair, or even wash it, indeed, some consider the last operation extremely dangerous, so that 
the ornamental value of a very small wisp of hair may reasonably be doubted. However, a lock of 
hair, cut either from his own head or from his sister’s, appears to have been a customary present from 
the bridegroom to the bride, and therefore to be considered part of the wedding ceremony. One 
of the oldest men and best informants said tliat in former days a lock of hair was always given by 
the bridegroom to the bride, and if he did not offer it, tlie young girl might ask for it and insist 

on having it. In that case 
the prospective bridegroom 
would hav(i to cut it off 
his own ht'ad, if his sister 
happened to be away at 
the time or if he had no 
sist(^r, for it was her duty 
to give one to her brother 
if she knew that he wantc'd 
it for a wedding-gift. A 
man was always loath to 
cut his hair, and there are 
special regulations against 
this for shamans; so, if 
th(' girl is willing to accept 
him without this present, 
and he cannot obtain it 
from his sister, the gift 
will be omitted. No man 
would give hair to anyone 
except his wife. 

There is so little magic 
and superstition among the 
Veddas that no ref(‘rence 
ntH'd l)e made to these, ex¬ 
cept to point out how re¬ 
markable is their absence, 
seeing that tlie Veddas have been in contact with the Sinhalese, whose daily life is interwoven with 
magic and “ devil ” ceremonies, for so many hundred years. On the other hand, the Veddas have a 
well-organized religion, the basis of which is the cult of the dead. The Vedda point of view can be 
best approached by considering tlie customs observed when a death takes place. When a man, 
woman, or child dies, the body is left in tlie cave or rock-shelter in which death occurs. The body 
is not washed, dressed or ornamented in any way whatever, but is allowed to lie in the natural 
supine position, and is covered over with leaves and branches. The wilder Veddas agree that formerly 
a large stone was placed upon the chest of the dead man. This was said to be an old custom, and no 
reason could be given for it. As soon as these matters were attended to—and it seemed that they 
were carried through as quickly as possible after death—the small community would leave the cave 
in which the death had occurred, and avoid it for a long time. It was sometimes stated that they 
would never return, but there are instances in which sons returned after many years to the cave in 



l*hoto [C. (•', Seliynuinn. 

AN INVOCATION. 

TKc nhfiman repeats a dedicatory invocation to Kande Yaka and Bilinde \'aka in 
cfatitude for all deei and aambar killed. 




Photo hyl [C, a, Beliynutnn. 


THE INVOCATION OF KANDE YAKA AND BILINDE YAKA 

TKe upper photograph thowa the shaman dancing round the tripod, holding the ceremonial arrow and coconut together in both 
hands and waving them rhythmically as he performs the orthodox Vedda step. The lower photograph shows the shaman after 
the dance inspecting the milic, which he lets run through his fingers on to the arrow to see if it is rich enough. 
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which their fathers died. It is always difficult to obtain from primitive people even a crude 
estimate of the lapse of time between events, but there is some reason to believe that in one 
instance the shelter in which death occurred was left untenanted for about twelve years. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that Veddas do in time return to caves in which a death has occurred, and then, if any 
bones be left, no difficulty is made about picking these up and casting them into the jungle. 

The rapidity with which Veddas leave the place where a death has occurred, and the fact that 
they avoid it for years show that some evil quality is associated with dissolution. According 
to most Veddas, the spirit of every dead man, woman, or child becomes a yaka within a few days 
of death. Some Veddas, however, say that when ordinary folk die they cease utterly, and that a 
surviving part which becomes a yaka exists only in the case of especially strong, energetic, or 



rhnto hit] [('. SHujnumn. 

FOLLOWING THE SLOT OF A SAMBAR. 


T he Rhaman posscmiecl by the Rpirit of Kande \'aka, whom he represented following the slot of a sambar A man followed 
ready to support the shaman should he fall, while others pointed out the slot. 


skilled men, who have shown their strength of character in this world, or who have had the power 
of calling up the spirits of the dead (yaku) during their lifetime. Since each Vedda community 
consists of a small number of families, usuall}^ related by blood and marriage, the yaku of the recent 
dead called collectively the Nae Yaku—are supposed to stand towards the surviving members 
of the group in the light of friends and relatives, who, if well treated, will continue their loving¬ 
kindness to their survivors, and only when neglected will show their disgust and anger by with¬ 
drawing their assistance or even becoming hostile. Hence, it is generally considered necessary 
to present an offering to the newly dead, usually within a week or two of death. This offering 
must consist of cooked rice and coconut milk, the food that every Vedda esteems above all other, 
but betel leaves and areca nuts are often added. In each community there is one man, usually 
a shaman, who has the power and knowledge requisite to call the yaku, and this man calls upon 
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the yaka of the recently dead man 
to come and take the offering. The 
yaka comes, and possesses the sha¬ 
man, and speaks through his mouth in 
hoarse, guttural accents, stating that 
he approves the offering, and will 
assist his kinsfolk in liunting, and 
often definitely stating the direction 
in whi('h the next hunting party 
should go. One or more of the near 
relatives may also become possessed, 
but this is not necessary. Soon aftt‘r 
the spirit leaves the shaman the ric(' 
is eaten by the asseinbh'd folk, usually 
on the spot where the offc'riug was 
made. (See illustration on page 412.) 
'riu' account given above is an 

utij a. tirlKjnmnn. ^ ^ . • 

BIRTH CEREMONY. example of the simplest, and pro- 

I hr fttther of the woman, covered by the Btripu of bast, called nvilj, bably a degCUerate fomi of clcatll 

predicts the sex of her child. 

ceremony, but usually the matter is 
complicated by the invocation of certain otluT spirits besides the Nae Vaku. Many generations 
ago there lived a Vc'dda called Kande Wanniya, a ('(‘lebrated hiiutt'r, who on Ins death becamt‘ 
Kande Yaka, and is constantly invoked to assist in hunting. Thi^ majority of Veddas believe 
tliat the Nae Yaku go to Kande, and become in some seiist* his att(?n(iants. With Kande is often 
associated his younger brother, Bilinde, now Bilinde Yaka. Kaiuh' Yaka, and often Bilinde 
Yaka, are generally invoked at tlu' beginning of the d(*ath ceri>mony, and it is b('li(‘V(*d that the 
Nae Yaku could not come to the oheriug unless accompanied by Kande Yaka, who was ('onsid(‘red 
to bring the Nae Yaku. It was even said that immediately after death tin* spirit of the deceased 
resorted to Kande Yaka and obtained his periuission to acci'pt olTerings from his living relations, 
and in return to assist or injure them according to their bi 4 iaviour. 'I'lius, Kande Yaka becomes 

a lord of the dead, besides being of sj)ecial _ 

assistance in hunting. 

It is in the latter capacity that he is in¬ 
voked by unsuccessful hunting-parties. I'lu; 
invocation in its simi)lest form consists of a 
simple dance round an arrow tlirust into the 
ground, the performers keeping time by slap¬ 
ping their flanks with their open hands and 
singing the prowess of Kande Wanniya as a 
hunter. (vSee illustration on page 410.) 

The pantomimic ceremonial dance by which 
the favour of the spirits of the hunting hero 
Kande Wanniya and his brother Biliijde is 
secured is called kirikoraha. This term, liter- | 
ally translated, signifies “ milk-bowl," and 
though the presentation to the. yaku of the 
kirikoraha — i,c., a pot containing coconut BiRlH ceremony. 

" milk "—is essential in several other cere- The arandfat her of the unborn child, holding one of the baat 
monies, they are not called kirikoraha. The airip*. pray, for hi. daughter • recovery. 




d. S>‘lujnuinn. 


BIRIH CEREMONY. 


The grandfather of the unborn child, holding one of the ba.t 
• trip*, pray, for hi. daughter*, recovery. 
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“ milk ” consists of the fluid which can be squeezed from the shredded meat of the coconut and is 
mixed with water. If the coconut juice be not diluted excessively the fluid so produced has a very 
pleasant flavour, and in appearance is not unlike milk. 

The following is an abbreviated account of a ceremony seen in 1908, and held after the killing 
of a fine buck. Some rice with coconut and chillies had previously been cooked at the cave, together 
with certain portions of the deer—the flesh from the head, sternum and front ribs—and the 
whole was brought down to a glade in the jungle. This food formed the offering, and the ceremony 
of “ offering the food ” was performed before the dance began. The shaman squatted in front of 
the food, and with his hands together repeated a dedicatory invocation to Kande Yaka and Bilinde 
Yaka, which lasted nearly ten minutes (see illustration on page 414). This was done in gratitude for 
all deer and sambar killed, the yaku being invited to accept the offering of food which was left for 
them for a short time and afterwards eaten by the Veddas themselves. An open part of the glade 

near the caves was selected as 
a dancing-ground, and a tripod 
was made by binding three 
sticks together and on this an 
earthen pot, the kirikoraha, was 
I)laced, and a ceremonial arrow 
laid on the pot. All sang tlie 
invocation, and the shaman 
danced round the tripod, hold¬ 
ing the ceremonial arrow and 
coconut together in both hands 
and waving them rhythmically 
as he performed the orthodox 
V^edda step (see illustration on 
page 415). The sliaman then 
sang the invocation to Bilinde 
Yaka, and after a short time 
showed signs of becoming pos¬ 
sessed ; he shivered and shook 
his head, and with the arrow in 
his right hand he struck the 
coconut, which he held in his 
left, and broke it in half, letting 
the water fall into the kirikoraha. The way in which the nut split was prophetic ; if a clean break 
was made the next animal killed would be a female, but if the edges were jagged a male would be 
shot. All sang the invocation again, and the shaman continued to dance. After this he went to 
tlie kirikoraha and inspected the milk, letting it run through his fingers and dropping some on the 
arrow to see if it was rich enough. Apparently he was satisfied with the quality, and soon he fell 
back into the arms of an onlooker who supported him. After a short time he revived with much 
cpiivcring of muscles and gas])ing for breath, and hollowing his hand and filling it with milk lie 
prophesied good luck in hunting to some of the bystanders. The shaman again danced round the 
kirikoraha, holding the ceremonial arrow in both hands, but soon he began to crouch and point 
it towards the ground and then pretended to thrust it at imaginary footprints. His excited 
manner showed that he was now possessed by Kande Yaka, whom he represented following the 
slot of a sambar. Soon the ceremonial arrow was taken from him and a bow and arrow given in 
its place and the tracking continued amidst intense excitement (see illustration on page 416). A 
man followed closely, ready to support him should he fall, while others pointed out the slot to 
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A CEREMONY 10 CURE DISEASE. 

The KolJtmaduwd ceremony ha*, a* it* main objects, the curinR ol disease in cattle and the overtinR of epidemic sickness amons: 
men. The illustration shows one of the dancer* ponsessed by a spirit among the leaves in the centre of the framework. 

him till at las(,a basket havini:^ been placed on the ground, lie drew his bow and transfixed it. 
Soon aftt'r this the spirit left the sliaman and the dance was ovtn*, and all were eag(T to partake of 
the coconut milk which had been offered to th(‘ yakn, for none of it might be wasted. A little of 
the contc‘nls of th(‘ kirikoraha was rubbed on tlu' heads of the dogs, which were supposed to bt' 
mor(' likely to hunt successfully after this. 

All V^'ddas n'cognize that childbirth is a time of pain and danger, and some invoke* the pro¬ 
tection of tlie yakii when it is recognize'd that a woman is about to become a mother. Three stout 
posts between two and three feet long, with forked upper ends, are thrust into the ground, and 
large quantitie's eif strips of bast are lasluHl tei them (see illustration ein page 418). A similar bunch 
of strips of bast is tied to a rather longer stick which is not driven into the grounel. This is called 
ivila. Two elane'crs must take part in the e'eremony, one of whom shenilel be the woman’s fathe;r. 
Beith dance between the bast-covered posts, which feir the time become tlie home of the spirits 
invoked. At the ceremony seen in 1908 it did not take long for the woman’s father to become 
possessed, and seizing the xvila and shouting, he held it up by each end and whirled the handle 
round, making the bast strands fly out ; then he approached the woman and waved it over \wr head 
and allowed it to rc'st there so that her head was buried in the bast for several seconds whik* he 
predicted tli(' s('x of her child. This was repeated, and the wila then raised above her head, and then 
lowered to the ground, so that the bast strips just brushed her face and body, and then swept the 
ground. This was done in order to wipe away the pain of labour. The ceremony ende^i— i.e., 
the possession by the spirit ('eased—soon after this. After a short rest the woman’s father went 
to the bast strips, which had been heaped into a pile, and holding a few strands of bast in one hand 
(see illustration on page 417), repeated the following prayer a number of times, the spirits who 
had been present in the bast being addressed: 

“ Ane f (May) any harm not happen to my child this time. (You) must permit (her) to land ” 
(i.e., to escape from her sea of troubk's). 
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The Kolamaduwa, though performed by many Vedda communities, is probably not purely 
a \Tdda custom, but seems to have arisen as a development under Sinhalese influence of an 
older Vedda ceremony. In any case its main obj('cts, the curing of disease in cattle by magical 
means and the averting of ej)i(lemic sickness among men, would not appeal greatly to small com¬ 
munities of hunters dwelling in healthy surroundings. The ceremony takes place at a bower called 
kolamadiiwa, with bunches of leaves hanging from the horizontal bars of the framework and a 
circie of leaves called kolavcgcna suspended from the centre, that is, the crossing of tlie horizontal 
bars (see illustration on page 420). The shaman and the other Veddas, holding bunches of leaves 
in their hands, walked round the cin'le within the uj)right posts wiiile they sang an invocation to 
tlie yakii to Ix' prc'sent among the leaves of the bow'er. Soon they bc'gan to dance with the usual 
step, gently at first, but gradually sw^aying and bending more and more they briislied the leaves of 
tlu' Iwlamaduu'a with those? they held in tluir hands at each step. Soon one of tlu' dancers l^ecame 
possessed and hid himself in the leaves of the circle, his whole' be)ely sw'aying to anel fro. The spirit 
possessing him ceimplained that insuflieie'nt offerings hael be'e'n prepared ; but this elid not seem 
to affeet the cererneiny seriously, theiugh eloubtless it she)rtened it somewhat. Tlie perfornu'rs 
having put dowm their bunches of leaves, now field pee'leel sticks te) re'])rese'nt swxirds, anel raiseel 
these' e)ver the shaman’s liead, anel the'ii slashed the leave's off the kolamaduwa, wiiile those ])e)sse*sseel 
e)f the* yaku gasjied enit that they must leave ; then they returneel to the kolamaduwa anel eiance'd 
in anel enit, raising anel e'reissing their sticks. This W'as eaintinue'd for a little wiiile, the sliaman 
seve'ral time's putting his head into the e'ireie and all using their sticks as befeire. 'Plie spirits left 
the)S(' wi)o w'e're ])e)ssessed (juietly, witheiut preiducing ceillapse, and the ])e'rfe)rmers enek'el the elane'e 
by silently putting their sticks on the teip eif the kolavc^^eua, this being deine* to avoiel putting them 
ein the ground, as the'v w^ere now sacreel te) the yaku. 
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SINHALESE DEVIL-DANCERS. 


Three so-called Dcvil-Dancers are shown in characteristic dancinc; attitudes, wearing their peculiar head-dressrs, enormous 
ear-pendants, brass epaulettes, bead chains on the breast, red cloth pendants hanging below broad belts of red cloth, and wide 
flounced shirts. 
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THE SINHALESE. BY H. PARKER 

The vital customs of the Sinhalese in olden times were those prescribed in the authoritative works 
of India. They are now simplified, especially in the villages, where they are naturally most free 
from external influence. 

Among the villagers there are no rites at conception, but compliance with all wishes, particularly 
as regards food, expressed by the woman before the birth of the child is thought to be indispensable, 
in order that the infant may not be injuriously affected. Soon after its birth milk is given to it out 
of a vessel in which gold has been lubbed. An astrologer draws the horoscope and explains its 



A PORTABLE PAINTED BUDDHIST PREACHING HALL. 

Along the front are arranged ten masks in relief, representing demons’ features, some surmounted by cobras' heads, and 
guarded by a cobra at each end. Two demons guard the corners, one having a five-headed cobra over him. 


signification ; this may enable predicted bad luck to be averted. The name is given a few months 
after birth, the child being at that moment fed with boiled rice for the first time. 

The time when a girl attains marriageable age is very important, and an astrologer is consulted 
regarding the prognostics of her life after marriage, afforded by the position of the planets. She is 
secluded for several days, and usually for a month remains witliin the enclosure of the house*. 
After bathing, she may see herself in a mirror, an act previously considered improper. 

In Ceylon, in the event of a modern village wedding, it is first necessary to ascertain if the bride 
and bridegroom were born under planets that are not inimical. When an astrologer's scrutiny of 
the horoscopes has determined their satisfactory nature, he appoints a lucky day and hour for 
the wedding. In the interval, often only a few days, invitations are issued, and a temporary hall 
is erected for the wedding-feast, the walls and ceiling being lined with white cloth and the floor 
covered with mats. The entrance, as well as that of the house of the bride's parents, is decorated 
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with a large-leaved plantain tree fixed at each door-post. Materials for the foods and cakes of th(‘ 
feast are collected, and during the whole of the second night before the? wedding the women of the 
house, assisted by fritmds, are engaged in cooking cakes and swt^etineats. The guests begin to 
assemble at the bride/s quarters on the day before the wedding, all bringing contributions, chiefly 
of cakes and sw(‘etmeats. 

On the wedding-day, the bridegroom and his friends, dressed in their best clothes, go in pro- 
ci.'ssion to th(‘ house of the bride’s parents. On reaching the stile at the feiuxi which bounds the 
enclosure in which the house stands, they find it blocked across by a wooden bar, and guarded bv 
som(i male members of the bridc^’s party, who chant verses informing them that the stile is 
obstructed, and that the prohibition must be removed before the party can cross. One of the 



THE PERAHARA PROCESSION. 


In the annual Perahara procession through the streets of Kandy, the Tooth-relic of Buddha is carried in its case under a 
canopy, on the temple elephant, gorgeously decorated and flanked by two others, a higher white canopy being supported on poles 
carried by attendants who walk at the side. 

bridegroom’s party then sings other verses which cause the guards to remove the bar and allow 
them to pass. Before and after passing a blank gunshot is fired. The visitors bring cooked food 
which the bride’s party eat in the house, the bridegroom's people remaining in the verandah. 

The other formalities depend upon the wealth of the parties and their adherence to the old 
customs, but the following details are commonly observed. At the bride’s liouse, and not in the 
wedding-haJl, the bridegroom produces the bride’s wedding-dress, which he provides and has 
brought with him, as well as jewellery to replace that which tlie bride was wearing. Among the 
poorer people this is largely borrowed for the occasion from friends, and returned to them in about 
a week after the bride’s arrival at her new home. Her own clothes are now removed in the house, 
and she dons her new dress and ornaments. She is now in white, wearing a long white robe over 
her head and body, but not her face, as a bridal veil. 





SINHALtSli DEVIL-DANCERS. 

I)t‘vil-I)atic(;rs wear f^rotesque wooden masks wliieh represent the features of two of the demons, who are prof»itiated by 
them-in cases of sickness, hroin the buck of the left dancer's iiead rises a three-heatied coltra. All demons are belie\cd to have larae 
wliiie tusks uml starin^;. unwinkiut! eyes. It is a fact that these strange ceremonies usually have a favonral>le eftect on the ualitmt's illtiess. 
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The bride and bridegroom now sit side by side on a white cloth laid on a mat, take cooked rice 
from the same dish with their right hands and eat it, and three times place some food in each other's 
mouths. Their little fingers are then tied together by a thread, the otficiator being the elder brother 
of the bride’s mother, who is general master of the ceremonies. The marriage is now complete. 

After breaking the thread by a jerk of the arms, the newly-married coii])le stand side by side in 
front of each guest in turn, making an obeisance with hands raised and palms togc^ther, and saying, 
“ Long life " (to you). The guest returns the salutation, and hands them a present. After this 
the guests are feasted in the wedding-hall in rela^^s, amid general conversation. 

Some days elapse before the newly-married couple proceed, with a party of friends, to the man’s 
home, unless it be in the village. It would be thought improper behaviour w('re the bride not to 
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THE lAMIL VEL PROCESSION. 

At the I'amil Vel feKtivnI ft proce««ion with the car* of Hindu deities perarnbulatc* the street*. Dancer* personatins 
giants, or painted in yellow and red stripe* like tigers, form a characteristic part of it. 

appear very sorrowful and reluctant to go ; a well-mannered bride should always be t(*arful at leaving 
her parents’ home. On the journey she precedes her husband, in order that he may guard against 
her eloping with some other lover, as is said once to have occurred. She is sometimes (‘iiveloped in 
her white bridal veil, and etiquette requires that on meeting male acquaintances she sliould not raise 
her eyes from the ground until they have passed. The arrival is timed so as to occur at a lucky 
hour fixed by the astrologer, and is announced by the bt ating of tom-toms and a few gunshots. 
More elaborate ceremonies are usual among the better classes, and there is no occasion on which 
questions of precedence are so important. An essential condition is the; consent of the parents. 

The village funeral ceremonies are very simple. The body, robed in whit(‘, is carried by friends 
dressed in white, on a bier slung from a pole. It has a light arched roof, and is decorated with 
strips of the young leaves of the coconut palm ; it leaves the house amid the loud lamentation of 
the women, which is also raised as soon as the person has died. The grave is dug at the family 

33 
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burial-ground some distance from the village, at a sandy, open site in the jungle. The body is laid 
on the back at full length, and a low mound is raised over the grave, as in Europe, thorns being 
often placed on it to protect it from jackals. The bier is left at the side or on the grave, but no 
food ofterings are made. The funeral party l:)athe in the village tank on their way home. The 
grave is not considered to be of any sanctity, but the burial-ground is avoided after dark, as a place 
liable to be haunted by a truculent dt^mon called the Sohon Yaka, the grave demon. 

Four or five days afterwards a Buddhist monk is invited to read the Buddhist scriptures for an 


hour or two at the house, a 
number of friends and relatives 
being present. If possible, on 
the next day a dana, a gift of 
food, is presented there, in the 
name and on behalf of the 
deceased, to as many monks as 
can be collected. They are pre¬ 
ceded from the nearest temple 
by tom toms and perhaps a 
pipe or two as music. This 
ends tlie ceremonies; neigh¬ 
bours and friends consume any 
food left by the monks. The 
spirit of the deceased is sup¬ 
posed to be present on both 
these occasions, and by the 
merit of the food-offering it 
is freed from its earthly 
trammels and enabled to 
depart for Paraluka, the 
otht'r world. Prior to this 
offering it cannot leave, the 
eartli, and must remain on it 
as a disembodied ghost. A 
corpse must not be carried 
through a cultivated field or 
the crop might be injuriously 
affected. 

Altliough in former times 
it was not unusual to burn 
the corpses of villagers, at 
the present day it is only 
the members of the chiefs’ families and Buddhist monks who are cremated. The body is enclosed 
in a coffin, over which in some cases a pall is laid. The bier is also constructed on a better scale 
than those used for the villagers. The funeral pyre is a rectangular erection of layers of dry wood 
and coconut shells, held up by stakes at the sides, and all is enclosed in a light high fence of areca 
stems or bamboos, decorated with the young leaves of the coconut palm (see illustration on 
page 430). A number of monks lead the way to the site, in one important funeral about eighty 
being present, followed by a band, or tom-toms and pipes. After these comes the coffin, carried 
by friends or dependents, behind whom are the relatives and many others, a white cloth being 
.sometimes laid along the path on which the coffin is borne. It is carried three times round the 
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THE 1001H.RELIC OF BUDDHA. 

I he Tooth-relic of Buddhn poised above a golden lotus, in the temple at Kandy; 
it is usually covered by the golden gem-set case. Buddha died about 480 B.C.; his 
right canine tooth was brought to C'eylon about 800 years later. 
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IHE PERAHARA PROCESSION. 

Ihe advance Kuard ol the procesiion which convey* the Tooth-relic of Buddha is here seen on its return to the 

temple in Kandy. 

pyre while being sprinkled with unhusked rice, and is then placed on the structure, with the head 
to the west. On one occasion a light basket, containing a cup and plate and foods, was deposited 
at its side. Wood is then piled over the coffin and kerosene oil is poured freely over the pyre to 
assist the combustion. A monk preaches a sermon on the vanity and fleeting nature and iincertainty 
of life, and the advantages of an attention to religious duties. A near relative, usually a cousin 
or maternal uncle, then applies a torch, and the pyre soon becomes a mass of flame (see illustration 
on page 432). After six or seven days the ashes are collected by relatives in an earthen vase, and 
burif'd quietly at some suitable site, a sapling, often a Bo-tree, being planted on the low mound 
raised over them ; but in the case of a superior monk a higher mound is occasionally raised and 
enclosed in a permanent brick shell, the site being in such a case close to the temple at which he 
officiated. 

At the New Year, the full moon on April 12th or 13th, the chief events are the lighting of the 
first fire, the eating of the first food, and a few days later the anointing of the heads of all with a 
mixture of the five oils, these being done at lucky moments fixed by the astrologers, in order to 
ensure the general good luck of the year. For the latter ceremony, a cup containing the oil being 
placed on a table or chair, with a light beside it, the officiator, standing facing the quarter which 
has been declared to be auspicious, dips one or all fingers of the right hand in the oil, and draws 
the ends along the hair on the right side of the head, above the ears. He repeats the process for 
others during strict silence, and each anointed person then dips his fingers in a mixture of green 
leaves and water, and anoints himself in the same way. 

The Perahara festival in Kandy lasts two weeks, on each night the weapons and insignia of four 
Indian deities being carried through the town in a procession, with elefdiants, lights and dancers. 
On the last night the Tooth-relic of Buddha is carried in addition, and large numbers of people 
assemble on this occasion (see illustration on page 427). After passing through the town and leaving 
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the Tooth-relic at a temple on the way, the procession on this night procecxls to the river Mahawaeli- 
ganga for the Water-cutting. At dawn next morning the four priests of the temples of the Indian 
deities draw a circle in the water with swords, and filling four vessels with the water in the circle, 
return with them to their temples, where they are stored until the next Perahara. At other sites 
the procedure varies, a white cloth held on the water by two men bt‘ing depressed in the middle 
by the symbols of deities, and the water which i)erc()lat(‘s through it bc'ing taken ; or a sharp sword 
cut is made in the water, and the pot filled before it resumc's its lev('l. The water is sometimes 
given in doses for the cure of sickness. 

Although practically all Sinhalese are Buddhists their religion includes several other beliefs, 
among which are a conviction of the necessity of offerings and a complicated ritual for propitiating 
several classes of demons called Yakas, and evil plaiu*tary influences ; as well as a faith, chiefly 
among the Kandian Sinhalese in the north-w^est, in the existenc-e of a series of local or 
district deities, who are the spirits of local cliiefs or personages of importance, including some 
of the kings. These latter deities have the title Bandara suffixed to their names ; lists known 
to be incomplete contain about one hundred and twenty names of such spirits. They are 
sometimes beneficent, but often harmful and in that aspect rc'quire propitiation. 

For all these services 

trained intermediaries, or 


priests, called Kapurala, or 
Kapuwa, or in the maritime 
districts Kattadiya, are neces¬ 
sary. Although their religious 
duties are of sucii importance, 
this does not affect their 
social position ; when not 
professionally engaged they 
relapse into the stat(^ of 
ordinary villagers. In the 
ceremonies for inducing a 
demon to refrain from in¬ 
juring a person whom h(’ 
has afflicted with sickness, 
in some cases posturing and 
dancing with bent knees and 
arms, and recitation of lauda¬ 
tory verses addressed to the 
demon form a large part of 
the service; while in others 
dependence is chiefly based 
on the offering of suitable 
food according to a special 
ritual. In some of the ser¬ 
vices, especially in the mari¬ 
time districts, the officiators 
wear fantastic head-dresses 
or light wooden painted masks, 
which are supposed to re¬ 
present the appearance of 
the special demon appealed 
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CREMATION OF A BUDDHIST MONK. 


Thtf ornamentnl •tructure sern in the illuatration i« creeled over iind round the 
funeral pyre at an important cremation. The pole* of it are wrapped with «trtp* of 
red and white cloth. 
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to. In the complete ceremonies for the demon called Sanni Yaka, who causes convulsions, 
severe toothache, headache, etc., no less than thirty-two different masks are worn in turn by 
the celebrant, each one except the last representing his features distorted by some form of tlu‘ 
afflictions la? causes. The last one shows him in his true features, as a mild, inoffensive-looking 
personage. At a certain point in the performanct' tlu? demon who is addressed is supposed to 
enter the ofhciator and " possess ” him ; while this poss(?ssion lasts all his actions and words are 
considered to be involuntary and to be those of the demon himself. As accompanists for the 
ceremonies and dancing there are always some tom-tom beaters, and often also blowers of reed- 
pipes, chank shells, and small straight horn trumpets with copper mouths. 

When sickness attacks anyone the relatives first apply medical treatment, usually severe in 
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CREMATION OP A BUDDHIST MONK. 

I he pieacliinK of the funeral sermon from the summit of the pyre at the cremation of a Buddhist monk in the maritime 
district. The coffin is on the top of the pile beneath the canopy of the bier. 

character, prescribed by a native practitioner. If after some days this appears to be ineffective, 
it is concluded tliat the sickness is not one capable of cure in this manner, but is caused by some 
inimical influence, and must th(?refore be due to either a glance of tlie evil eye, or the action of a 
demon, or some evil planetary action. Application is therefore made to a soothsayer, who, after 
liearing an account of the symptoms, usually declares that the illness is caused by some demon 
whom he names, and recommends that he should be promised an offering. As a visible sign that 
this charge has been undertaken, a token, or “ bare/’ must be hung on the person, or in the house 
or corn-store, there being a special one for each })ersonage to be propitiated, who can thus easily 
recognize that it is for himself and no one else that the offering is to be made. It may be either 
a coin wrapped in a bit of calico coloured yellow with turmeric, and tied on the neck or arm, or merely 
a triple thread so coloured and tied, or a folded handkerchief put away on a shelf, or some other 
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A NAUTCH GIRL. 


NautcK or dancinK Rirl* arc retained for profe»«ional aervicc at the Hindu tcnmple* in Ceylon as well a* in India, and 
occaaionally exhibit their dances, consistins chiefly of posturing, at important domestic festivals; they wear an extravagant 
amount of jewellery. The illustration shows an example of the full'moon face which Eastern taste admires. 
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CREMAllON OF A BUDDHIST MONK. 

After or cevrn days the ashes are collected by relatives in an earthen vase and buried. A small mound is raised 
over them and a eupline, often a Bo-tree, planted upon it. 

thing. The prit'st who is to officiate at tiie offering is summoned to the house, and sees that the 
proper bare is prepared, and gives a formal notification of the offering to the deity concerned. 
Before the staled day he is ex})ect(Ki to cure the sufferer. 

There are thirty-five separate forms of the ritual called Bali, for driving away the evil influences 
of the planets and other heavenly bodies, the officiator being termed Bali Tiyanna, Bali placer. The 
performance, which commonly lasts during the whole night, consists chiefly of dances, and invocations 
chanted in honour of the causer of the sickness, with requests that his action on the patient may 
cease. Th(' patient sits or lies on a mat at one end of the shed in which the ceremony takes place, 
facing the officiator, with a friend seated on each side. At each pause in the invocations these 
two cry out as loudly as possible, “ Ayibd ! Ayibo ! ”—“ Long life ! Long life !" (to the power 
addressed). Tlu' officiator is usually assisted by others in the dancing, and tom-tom beaters some¬ 
times keep up an accompaniment. Lights are freely used, the dancers often holding torches 
also. A large stic'k frame, on which is a coloured relief in clay of the invalid, as well as representa¬ 
tions of the symbols of some heavenly bodies, faces the sick person, who holds one end of a thread 
which is attaclied to the central figure. 

When a demon is to be propitiated, the bare is first offered, and on the appointed day or night, 
for which Wednesday and Saturday are preferred, the Kapurala comes to tlie house with one, two, 
or several others, and meets there the tom-tom beaters who have been notified to attend. A 
stick altar resting on four legs is set up, food is cooked (the kind depending on the demon to be 
propitiated), and offered on the altar on plates formed of pieces of plantain leaves, laid on a white 
cloth. Lighted wicks, or saucer-shaped earthenware lamps, are also lit and placed on the altar. 
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Everything used or offered should undergo three purifications called the three Tewawa—lustration, 
the waving of incense in a censer or sprinkhni on a burning stick, and the waving, in the form of a 
figure eight laid horizontally, of the two ends of a piece of white cloth which is long enough for them 
to hang down from the celebrant’s hands. The celebrant should have a white cloth covering 
his head and shoulders. The tom-toms are beaten as loudly as possible, and reed-pi})es, trumpets, 
etc., blown to attract tlie demon’s attention. He is then called to come and partake of the food. 
In some instances the priests tlien take torches in one or both liands, and dance while waving them 
about and sprinkling incense on the flame. The whole sceru^ becomes weird in the extreme, and 
the men, ordinarily sane? enough, might be thought to have lost their senses. All this takes place 
in the presence of the patient, as in the Bali ceremony. The demon is adjured by the greater Indian 
Gods to allow the patient to recover in case he be still ill. In one of the maritime ceremonies 
already alluded to (that addressed to the Sanni Yaka) a Kattadiya wt'aring a mask now comes 
forward from the back, looks at and touches the food, daru'es a little and retires, reappc'aring witli 
a fresh mask on, and continuing thus until in the complete c('r(‘mony he has worn thirty-two. 
The leading Kattadiyfi afterwards takes away the surplus articles, mats, etc., some being given 
to the assistants. The ceremony ends with the cutting in two of at least seven limes by the 
Kattadiya, with a betel-cutter, on the body of the patient. 

In the Kandian or interior districts of Ceylon attention is chiefly devoted to feeding the 
demons well, and the dancing becomes of secondary importance. This is also the case in the 
ceremonies in honour of the Bandaras. There are variations in the ritual in different districts. 
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THE PERIYAPALAYAM FESTIVAL. 


A scene at the festival held annually at the villaRc of Periyapaiayam, near Madras, at which, in performance of a vow, 
devotees crawl or roll on the ground round the shrine of the village goddess Mariamma, which is represented in the 
background. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SOUTHElty INDIA. Hy K. TIIUDSTON, C.I.K. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The southern portion of the Indian Peninsula is essentially the home of the Dravidian people, 
speaking the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayrdam, and Tulu languages, who make up the bulk 
of the vast Hindu population. Abundant evidence exists that Southern India was inhabited, prior 
to the arrival of the Dravidians, by a race of people, dark-skinned, short of stature, and broad- 
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MAKING FIRE BY FRICl ION 

The KaniU«r»i ol Travancore make fire by friction, by twisting vigorously between the palms a stick of hard wood, or the blunt 
end of an arrow, which fits into n cavity in a piece of soft wood pleased down on the ground by a second person. 

nosed, now reprc'seiited by the various forest or jungle tribes, who have been described as the 
microscopic remnant of a once more numerous and dominant race. These Pre-Dravidian tribes 
are linked by ethnic affinities with the Veddas of C^eylon, Sakais of the Malay Peninsula, Toalas 
ol Celebes, and possibly the Australians. Their connection with Australia has been based by some 
writers partly on the existence of a boomerang in both countries. The South Indian “ boomerangs,” 
or curved throwing-sticks, lack the blade-like flatness and spiral twist which are characteristic of 
the Australian boomerang. They are, at the present day, used in the Tamil country for knocking 
over hares and other small game ; and, at a wedding in one of the Tamil castes, an exchange of 
boomerangs takes place between the bride and bridegroom. 

Conversion to civilization, and the restraining influence of the British Government, have, in 
recent times, brought about a marked change in customs, some inhuman and barbarous, others 
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TIYAN WOMAN, MALABAR. 

Woman of the Tiyan ca«te in Malabar, where the females of many castes wear no clothinv above the waist. Metal discs or 
rolls of palm-leaf are inserted in the lobes of the ears, which are dilated durinic infancy. 1 he tali (merriatce badge) and metal 
talismans are suspended from a necklace round the neck. 
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picturesque or romantic. To the former category belongs the Meriah rite of the hill Konclhs, at 
which dedicated, purchased, or kidnapped victims were offered as a sacrifice to the Earth Goddess, 
to insure good crops. Of this barbarous rite, a wooden sacrificial post, carved so as to form a rude 
representation of an elephant’s head, which is preserved at the Madras Museum, remains as a lasting 
memorial (sec illustration on page 458). At the present day, buffaloes, monkeys, sheep or goats 
are sacrificed as a grudging substitute for the human victim. 

In former days, the nomad Lambadis, before proceeding on a journey, used to bury a little 
child in the ground up to the neck, and drive the pack-bullocks over it, to secure a successful 
expedition. Now, however, a goat or chicken is buried alive, and the cattle are driven over it. 

Infanticide as a tribal custom prevailed, in former days, among the Kondhs, and, in the middle 
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LEAF GARMENTS. 


Ihe Vrttuvttn wimicn of thr west coast wear eofmenta mode of o duster of leaves suspended from the waist. 1 he oriKin 
of the custom is connected with o legend of the god Parameswaro, who decreed that they should wear this form of clothing, 
which should be changed every day, 

of the last century, whole villagt^s were found in which there was not a single female child. The 
custom of killing female infants by suffocation also prevailed among the hill Todas, and there is 
still a conspicuous but diminishing preponderance of males over females in the tribe. 

As in Africa, Australia, and Polynesia, artificial deformity of the hand is produced in one section 
of the Vakkaliga caste in Mysore, by chopping off some of the fingers of certain women when a grand¬ 
child is born in a family, in obedience to a legend relating to the god Siva, who ordered that two 
fingers should be sacrificed at his temples in perpetuity. In an account of this deformity, Mr. F. 
Fawcett writes that “ at present some take gold or silver pieces, stick them on the fingers’ ends 
with flour paste, and either cut or pull them off. Others simply substitute an offering of small 
pieces of gold or silver for the amputation. Others, again, tie flowers round the fingers that used 
to be cut, and go through a pantomime of cutting by putting a chisel on the joint.” 
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been called the “ fig-leaf state ” of society, 
suspended from the waist, are still worn by 
some females of the “ depressed rlasst^s,” 
such as the Koragas, Vettuvans, and Than da 
Pulayans (see illustration on page 436). 
Formerly this was the only covering allowed 
them, but it is at the present day some¬ 
times replaced by, or worn ovtn* a cotton 
garment, the women retaining it because 
its disuse would bring bad hu'k. When a 
Thanda Pulayan first dons tlie garment 
made of the leaves of a sedge {thanda), 
which replaces the strip of palm-bark worn 
in early childhood, a ceremony, called 
“ thanda-marriage,” is the occasion of a 
family feast. A man is said to be much 
disgraced if lie is thrashed with one of these 
garments. 

Mutilation as a means of “ improving ” 
personal appearance is best illustrated by 
the practice of dilating the lobes of the 
ears, which reaches its highest develop¬ 
ment in the southern Tamil country. This 
disfigurement is effected by boring,the ears 
of children when babies, and gradually 
enlarging the holes with plugs of cotton¬ 
wool, and afterwards by means of rolls of 
palm-leaf, heavy pieces of lead, and metal 
discs, till the ears reach, in some cases, to 
the shoulders. 

Among the jungle Kadirs and Mala 


The making of fire by friction of 
two pieces of wood is still practised by 
some of the hill and jungle tribes (see 
illustration on page 434), but is fast 
disappearing in favour of the use of 
lucifer matches. By some Brahmans, 
the sacred fire in connection with the 
marriage and other rites is still made by 
friction with the wood of the jak and 
sacred fig-trc'e {pipal). By the Todas 
th(i us(' of matclu's is forbidden within 
the precincts of tlu' dairy temple, and at 
the cremation of males; but I have 
myself supplied a box of matches for 
lighting the pyre at the funeral of a 
Tfxla fc'inale. 

Some tribes on the west coast have 
only recently advanced beyond what has 
Leaf garments, in the form of an apron or petticoat 
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When mretinR an elder male relative, a 1 oda woman of the Nilsiri 
hill* knee!* on the ground, or bowa down before him, and places her 
head beneath his foot, which she supports with her hand. 
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Vcdans, the custom prevails of chipping the incisor teeth of both sexes into a sharp-pointed cone 
with a chisel or bill-hook. 

Branding of various parts of the body with a red-hot needle, stick of turmeric, cheroot, or other 
agent, is resorted to as a cure for infantile convulsions, colic, sore eyes, and other ailments, or with 
a view to warding off dist^ase. Many Toda men may be seen with raised cicatrices (scars) on the 
shoulder, produced as the result of branding the skin with the sacred fire-sticks. The operation 
is believed to enable them to milk the buffaloes with perfect ease. 

The operation of tattooing is performed on the women of many castes by professional female 
tattooers of the Korava tribe, who travel about from place to place, tattooing and telling fortunes. 



Jill the courtesy of] [i;. Thurston, C.l.E. 

PRAYING FOR OFFSPRING. 


A cluldlr«» Hindu couple arc seen praying for offspring before the lingam stone (phallic emblem), stone images of the portly 
elephant-god Ganesa or Ganapati, and figures representing the double-snake symbol and the lingam carved on slabs of stone, 
which are set up on a platform at the base of a sacred tree. 

The desired pattern is traced on the skin with a blunt stick dipped in the marking-ink, and pricked 
in with sewing-needles fastened together by thread. By the Todas the pattern is pricked in with 
tlie spines of the barberry, and, in the plains, the thorns of the babul-tree are sometimes used. 
In the Canarese country, a figure of the monkey-god Hanumari (see illustration on page 454) is 
tattooed on the shoulder, to relieve pain. Among the hill Koyis, it is considered very important 
for the soul in the next world that the body should have been adequately tattooed. 

lURTH AND NAMK-CIVTNd 

Imi’OKTAnt rites are carried out by many castes. For example, an elaborate ceremony is per¬ 
formed with the object of pacif}^nng evil spirits which may disturb the woman, by the Tiyans of 
Malabar, with the assistance of members of the w^asherman caste and “devil-dancers.” In the 





PROCESSION AT KUMBAKONAM 
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GURU RECEIVING OFFERINGS. 


The Guru, or Rpiritual ndviser, is scaled beneath a canopy decorated with models of paroquets and other ornamentation. In 
front oi him musicians ore playing on various musical instruments, and a boy, whose forehead is smeared with the religious 
sect'marU, holds aloft a standard. 

course thereof a pattern is drawn on the ground beneath a structure made of plantain-stems, round 
which the woman walks, and throws into it a burning wick. Music and dancing are continued far 
into the night, and, at the conclusion of the ceremony, a fowl, which is sometimes decapitated, is 
applied to the woman’s forehead, and rice is thrown over her. 

At the fifth, seventh, or ninth month of confinement, the Nayars of Malabar go through a 
ceremony, of which the dominant feature is the expression of juice from the leaves of a tamarind- 
tree, which is boiled with rice. A small portion of the mixture is placed in a folded jak-leaf, and 
the woman’s brother pours it along the blade of a knife into her mouth. 

During the seventh month of the first confinement of a hill Badaga woman, a ceremony is per¬ 
formed, at which the marriage contract is finally sealed by the husband throwing a thread round 
his wife’s neck. If the thread gets entangled in the woman’s bunch of hair, the size of which is 
increased for the occasion by the addition of false hair, he is said to be fined a few rupees. 

Among some castes in the Tamil country, a woman, at the seventh month, stands on the 
marriage dais, while water coloured red and lights are waved, to avert the evil eye. Bending 
down, she places her hands on two big pots, and milk is poured over her back from a betel-leaf by 
her sister-in-law or other relation. In a variant of the rite, a pattern is drawn on the back of the 
woman with rice-flour, and milk is poured over it. The husband’s sister decorates a stone in the 
same way, and prays that the woman may have a male child as strong as a stone. 

An interesting custom among the Odaris of the west coast is the presentation of one or two fowls 
to the woman by her maternal uncle. These are tended with great care, and, if they lay eggs 
abundantly, it is accepted as a sign that the woman will bear numerous offspring. 
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In a note on the Adivi or forest Gollas of the Telugu country, Mr. F. Fawcett writes that, 
“ when a woman feels the pains of labour, she is turned out of the village into a little leaf or mat 
hut. In this hut she must bring forth her offspring unaided, unless a midwife can be called in 
before the child is born. For ninety days the woman lives in the hut by herself. If anyone touches 
her, he or she is, like the woman, turned out of the village for three months. The woman’s 
husband generally makes a little hut about fifty yards away from her, and watches over her ; but he 
may not go near her. Food is placed on the ground near the woman’s hut, and she takes it. On 
the fourth day after childbirth, a woman of the village pours water on her, but she must not 
come in contact with her. On the fifth day, the villagers clear of stones and thorny bushes a 
little bit of ground on the village side of the hut, and to this place the woman removes her hut. 
On the ninth, fifteenth, and thirtieth days, she removes the hut in the same way nearer to the 
village, and again once in each of the two following months.” On the ninetieth day, the washer¬ 
man washes tier clothes, _^ 

she is taken to the 
temple, and a purificatory 
ceremony is i)tn*formed at 
her home. 

When a hill Kota 
woman is first confined, 
her husband lets the hair 
of his head and face grow 
long, and leaves the fingc'r- 
nails uncut. After the 
child is born, the father 
places twigs of five thorny 
plants, with twigs of a 
sacred tree set alight by 
friction, in a row outside 
a special hut, which the 
woman enters, carrying the 
child, and walking back¬ 
wards between the twigs. 

The husband of a Muk- 
kuvan in Malabar lets tlie 
hair grow long until after 
cliildbirth, and is shaved 
on th(‘ third day after 
birth. At the spot where 
birth takes place, a coco¬ 
nut, betel leaves and areca- 
nuts are arranged. The 
coconut is broken by some¬ 
one belonging to the same 
sept as that of the father of 
the infant. Pollution is 
got rid of on this day by the 

barber sprinkling water on hp] iwifh d- KiHn. 

■ J A RELIGIOUS ASCETIC. 

the Mukkuvan houses, and ^ ^ i. ^ . u w 

A rcliKiou* ascetic with the nails of the left hand elonsated and distended as the result 
also at the temple. of prolongecl growth, and the hair of the head and beard unkempt. 




RELIGIOUS ASCETIC. 


A religious ascetic with the nails of the left hand elongated and distended as the result 
of prolonged growth, and the hair of the head and beard unkempt. 


34 
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As soon as a Coorg boy is born, a miniature bow and arrow, made from a castor-oil j)lant, are 
placed in liis hands, so that lie may be introduced into the world as a warrior and huntsman. 

At tlie name-giving ceremony among the Nayars of Malabar, the senior male member of the 
family gives the child a mouthful of milk mixed with slices of plantain and sugar, and repeats its 
name into its ear three times. 

When the time for naming a Koraga child on the west coast has arrived, the woman with the 
baby sits on a mat, a black thread is tied round the infant’s waist, a coconut is split in two, and 
one ])iece given to the mother. 'I'he Koragas, like some Oriya castes, name their children after the 
days of the week, which are called after the planets. Among the Oriyas, Saturday seems not to 
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SNAKE-WORSHIP. MYLAPORE. 


[ Wielf t(r KlHn. 


Thr sapplicont i» represented as performing snake-worahip before an altar act up beneath a sacred tree. The worship of the 
deadly and sacred cobra prevails throughout South India, more especially on the west coast, where snake'groves. sometimes 
covering many acres, abound. ’These groves contain large numbers of stones carved with images of cobras. 


appear, probably, as has been suggested, because from the time of the earliest Arcadian mythology 
Saturday has been a day of evil omen. 

At tlie naming of a child among the hill Kondhs, a dog is killed, and liquor, which is an essential 
in many of their ceremonies, procured. The feet of the infant are washed, and, after the priest has 
tied a cord to a sickle, a performance of divination is gone through. Rice is put on the sickle, 
and a series of names repeated, the name selected being the one at the mention of which the 
sickle moves. 

Of the couvade, or custom in accordance with which the father takes to bed and is doctored when 
a baby is born, a good examj)le is afforded by the nomad Koravas or Yerukalas. In a note on this 
custom, Mr. F. Fawcett writes as follows : " Directly a woman is brought to bed, she is given 
asafeetida rolled in betel-leaf. She is then given a stimulant composed of asafoetida and other 
drugs. The husband partakes of a portion of this before it is given to the woman. Very soon after 




A Hindu bride in the T«mil country, dre»»ed up in her wedding finery, with the head. no*e and ear# bedccUed with 
Jewellery, and wearing bangle*, finger- and toe-ringa. Large aums of money arc expended on the occasion of a marriage, 
the ceremonies in connection with which often last over many days. 
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the woman is confined, attention is paid exclusively to her husband, who wraps himself in his wife’s 
cloth, and lies down in her place beside the new-born infant. He stays there for at least some 
minutes, and then makes room for his wife.” 

In an account of the custom in another locality, the Rev. J. Cain informs us that immediately 
before birth “ she informs her husband, who immediately takes some of her clothes, puts them 
on, places on liis forehead the mark which the women usually place on theirs, retires into a dark 
room, where there is only a very dim lamp burning, and lies down in the bed, covering himself up 
with a long cloth. When the child is born, it is washed, and placed on the cot beside the father. 
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IHE TEMPLE CAR FESTIVAL. KUMBAKONAM. 

The scene illustrates a Hindu festival, which is held periodically at the sacred town of Kumbakonam, durins which the car 
is floated on the waters of the sacred tank. On the bank thereof is a mantapam. or shrine, the roof of which is adorned with 
figures of deities. 

Asafoetida and other articles are then given, not to the mother, but to the father. He is not 
allowed to leave his bed, but has everything needful brought to him.” 

INITIATION CEREMONIES 

It is unnecessary to deal here with the rites as carried out by the Muhammadans and Cochin Jews, 
or with the ceremonies of initiation, such as investiture with the sacred thread, which are essential 
in the case of Brahmans. 

During the days of the Muhammadan usurpation in Mysore, it was a common practice of Tippoo 
Sultan to make his European prisoners of war go through initiation rites, and put rings in their ears 
as a badge of slavery. Hindu boys were also seized and initiated, and when they grew up, enlisted 
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in a military corps. It is 
a curions fact that, even 
at the present day, the 
initiation rites are per¬ 
formed on some members 
of the Hindu caste of 
Kalians. The suggestion 
has been made that the 
custom is a survival of 
forcible conversion to the 
Muhammadan faith in by¬ 
gone days. At the time 
appointed for the perform¬ 
ance of the rite, the youth 
is carried on the shoulders 
of his maternal uncle to a 
grove or plain outside the 
village, where the opera¬ 
tion is carried out by a 
barber-surgeon. 

When an adult Hindu 
joins the Dayarc Muham¬ 
madans of Mysore as a 
being snipped. 

Certain sections of the Hindu community have to undergo the o])eration of branding during 
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' " KAPU BRIDAL COUPLE. 

A Hindu bride and brideeroom in the 7'eluKU country. Tbe e»»enti«l feature of the 
marriage ceremony among Hindus is the tying of a gold ornament—the sign of the married 
state—on the neck of the bride. 

convert, an interesting mock rite is performed, a strip of betel-leaf 


infancy, at the time of 
marriage, or on other 
occasions. In some cases 
the candidate proceeds to 
a mutt, or religious institu¬ 
tion, where he is branded 
with the mark of the 
chakra (“ wheel of the 
law”) on the right shoulder 
and sometimes the abdo¬ 
men, and of the sacred 
conch or chank-shell on 
the left shoulder. Thus 
branded, he carries on his 
body through life an out¬ 
ward and visible sign of 
the deity. As the opera¬ 
tion is believed to remove 
sin, some orthodox Hindus 
submit to a repetition 
thereof at irregular inter¬ 
vals. The branding is 
carried out with a heated 
copper or brass instrument 
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GANIGA BRIDAL COUPLE. 

A Hindu bridal couple in the Canarese country. The bride is decorated with jewellery and 
ample body-cloth, and the bridegroom with embroidered waistcoat and smart turban. 
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bearing the symbols, and the mystic syllable Ow, and other sacred formuhe, are imparted to the 
disciple. It is said that, if he is strong, the instruments are well heated ; whereas, if he is weakly, 
they are allowed to cool somewhat before they are applied. In the case of babies, the instruments 
are pressed against a wet rag before they are applied to the skin. 

The Lingayats, who have been described as a sect of Hindu Puritans, wear the lingam (phallic 
emblem) as a symbol of the god Siva, enclosed within a metal casket, or in a red silk scarf tied 
round the neck or arm. Lingayat children are invested therewith during infancy by the spiritual 
adviser of the family. The lingam is smeared with sacred ashes and tied on the child, a rosary 
of holy rudraksha beads is placed round its neck, and the appropriate sacred formula is repeated into 
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THE TEMPLE CAR FESTIVAL. KUMBAKONAM 

A Hindu temple prir»t bcinR carried througK the streetn to the sacred tank at Kvimbakonam in an elaborately decorated palan¬ 
quin. His risht shoulder is smeared with the religious sect-mark, and round the neck he wears a rosary of beads. 

its ear. Holy water, witli which the feet of the j)riest have been washed, is poured over the lingam. 
and some of the cooked food which has been prepared for the priest is placed in the child’s mouth. 

In the Canarese country, the custom prevails in some castes of dedicating to the deity certain 
girls, called Basavis, who, like the Deva-dasis, or dancing-girls, lead a public life. In one form of the 
ceremony of initiation, a tali (marriage-badge) attached to a string of black beads is tied round 
the neck, and the girl is branded on the shoulders with the emblems of the charik and chakra. In a 
variant of the ceremony, a sword with a lime-fruit stuck on its point, which represents the bride¬ 
groom, is placed by the girl itv''the sanctuary of the deity. In other cases, the girl is on an 
auspicious day tied by means of a garland of flowers to a lamp such as is carried by some religious 
mendicants. She is released either by the man who is to receive her first favours, or by her maternal 
uncle, and a string of black beads is tied round her neck. It is an interesting fact that, as a 
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A VILLAGE DEITY. 

A colotaal statue of the gate-keeper god. with hi* attendant*, in the Tamil country. The figure* of the village deities, or 
Grama Devata*. are, if small, often made out of clay by member* of the potter caste, and. if large, of brick* covered with mortar, 
which is painted. 
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BUFFALO SACRIFICE. 

The buffalo i« repfraentcd as being tetbered to the sacrificial post, in front of which it is to be executed. 1 he sacrifice of 
buffaloes, sheep, goats, and fowls is frequently resorted to with the object of appeasing the wrath of the deity. 

Deva-dasi can never become a widow, some Hindus, in order to secure good luck, take the tali 
required for a wedding to one of these women, who prepares the string for it. 

Among the Telugu Madigas, certain women, called Matangis, who are dedicated to the goddess, 
go through an elaborate ceremony of initiation. In the course thereof, a pattern is drawn in colours 
in the courtyard of the liouse, and pots are arranged, as at a wedding, at the corners and in the 
middle thereof. The candidate, who is dressed in a white garment, is seated close to the central 
pot, and a bamboo basket containing a j)ot bearing the device of the footprints of the goddess, an 
earthen or wooden receptacle, an iron lamp and a cane, is placed on her head. The officiating priest 
then ties a bottu (marriage-badge) on her neck in the name of the goddess. The basket, which, with 
the articles contained in it, constitutes the insignia of a Matangi, should never be placed on the 
ground, and, when not wanted, is hung up at the house, or placed in a niche in a wall. During the 
celebration of the village festivals of the Madigas, a woman, who is regarded as the incarnation of 
the goddess Matangi, abuses and spits upon the people assembled, who do not take this as an insult, 
because they think that her saliva removes pollution. 

In the tribe of hill Badagas, who are agriculturists and cattle-breeders, a boy, when he is about 
seven or nine years old, is initiated into the duty of milking, and has to milk a cow buffalo on an 
auspicious day, or on New Year's Day. He receives from his father or other relative a bamboo 
vessel nearly full of fresh-drawn milk, and is conducted to a buffalo, which he milks into the vessel. 
He then takes the vessel filled with milk into the house, and pours some of the sacred fluid into all 
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his eating-vessels. He sprinkles the faces of his parents and other relatives with the milk, and 
they give him their blessing. Finally, he enters the milk-house, and pours milk into his bamboo 
vessel. From that moment he has the right to go into the milk-house. 

At the initiation of a Korava girl into the profession of fortune-telling, she is blindfolded. Boiled 
rice and green gram (grain) are mixed with the blood of a black fowl, black pig and black goat. Of 
this mixture the girl must take at least three mouthfuls, and, if she does not vomit, it is accepted as 
a sign that she will become a good fortune-teller. Black animals are regai'ded as being of good 
omen, and it is on record that on tlie day of the battle of Seringapatam, which an astrologer liad 
pronounced to be inauspicious, Tippoo Sultan, who was killed by the storming party, though a 
Muhammadan, gave black buffaloes and goats to Brahmans to avert defeat. 

When an outsider is received into the fraternity of the Donga (thieving) Dasaris, he is conducted 
to the bank of a river, where he has an oil bath, and is presented with a new cloth. A twig of 
some sacred tree is set on hre, and the tongue of the man who is to be received into the community 
is burnt. He is then permitted to partake of a feast with the castemen. 

In the Dandasi caste, the traditional profession of which is thieving, an interesting ceremony 
of initiation into the hereditary occupation is performed on the birth of a child. When it is a few 
days old, the headman is invited to attend. A hole is made in the wall, or beneath the door-sill. 
Through this the infant is j)assed by the headman tlm^e times, and received by members of the 
family. Each time tlie headman repeats the words, “ Enter, baby, enter. May you excel your 



A SACRED BULL. 

A (tone fiKurc of the sacred humped bull Nartdif decorated with trappings, and recumbent within a stone shrine supported 
by pillars carved with religious emblems. T he most famous of these colossal figures are in the Hindu temple at T anjore, and on 
Chamundi Hill, near the city of Myrore. 
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father ! ” The Dandasis deny the existence of the custom at the present day, but an old woman 
admitted that her grandchild was passed through a hole beneath the door. 


CEREMONIAL IN CONNECTION WITH CHILDHOOI) AND YOUTH 

The attainment of maturity is a very important event in the life of a girl, and she goes tlirough 

a period of ceremonial seclusion, 
being frequently confined in a 
hut specially erected for the 
occasion. This is constructed, 
sometimes by the girl’s maternal 
uncle, out of green coconut- 
leaves or leafy twigs of some 
special tree. By some Okkili- 
yans in the 'i'amil country the 
first hut is broken up, and a 
new one erected on the third, 
iifth and seventh days. At tJie 
end of tJie period of pollution, 
the hut is often set on hre by 
tlie girl or her uncle, and burnt 
to the ground. Among the liill 
Savaras tJie girl is guarded at 
night by her relations. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonial 
tJie hut is burnt down, and tlie 
})ots wliich liave been used by 
the girl are broken into small 
I)ieces, owing to a belief that 
if rain-water collects in them, 
she will not bear offspring. 

'I'o ward off devils, twigs 
of various trees are stuck in 
the roof, and a piece of iron, 
margosa-leaves, twigs of the 
strychnine tree, and the arka 
])lant, are placed within tiie 
hut. In some cases, a frame¬ 
work made of broomsticks 
and })ieces of palm-leaf, or a 
bow, are placed therein, and 
worshipped daily. 

In the Oriya country the girl sometimes sits apart in a room, within a space enclosed by arrows 
stuck in the ground, round which a thread is passed seven times. A cradle containing a stone is 
suspended from the roof. 

At the puberty ceremony of a 'fiyan girl in Malabar, her aunt or other female relation pours 
gingelly-oil from a cup made out of a leaf of the jak-tree over her head, on the top of which a small 
gold coin has been placed. The oil, with the coin, is received in a dish, and it is regarded as a good 
omen if the coin falls in a certain position. 
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A HINDU HIGH PRIES!, IIRAPADI. 


[H'tV/*’ i( KMn. 


The hijth iSriett of « Hindu Vatshnavn temple, clad in ceremonial attire and seated 
in a decorated choir. The forehead and nose are painted with the V'aishnava Beet- 
mark, and the chest and shoulders are smeared with other religious emblems. 
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A lEMPLE CAR. MVLAPORE. 

The cars attached to Hindu templet, which are the vehicles of the deity, are, on ceremonial occationt, dragRcd through the 
•treets by coolies by means of stout ropes. The car, which is elaborately carved with mythological figures and other devices and 
emblems, is decorated with an umbrella, flags and other ornaments. 
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Among some castes in South Canara, the girl sits in the courtyard of the house on five unhusked 
coconuts covered with a bamboo cylinder, such as is used for storing rice. Women place pots filled 
with water, and containing betel-leaves and areca-nuts, round the girl, and empty the contents 
over her head. She is then secluded in an outhouse. The coconuts are given to the washerwoman 
as her perquisite. At the conclusion of the ceremonies among the Canarese Kappiliyans, some 
food is placed near the entrance of the house, and a dog is allowed to eat it. While so engaged, 
it receives a severe beating, and, the louder it howls, the better is the omen for the girl being 
blessed with a large family. 

A Pulluvan girl in Malabar is, on the seventh day, anointed by seven young women, who make 



Photo [Wide & KUin. 

THE MAHAMAKHA FESTIVAL. KUMBAKONAM. 

Scene during the Mahomahha feRtival, which i« held once in twelve years at Kumbakonam. A vast crowd of Hindu 
pilgrims bathe and plunge their heads in the water of the sacred tank. 

an offering to the devils by which she may be })ossessed, in the form of a triangle made of the rind 
of a plantain tree, to which pieces of tender coconut and miniature torches are attached. The 
triangle is waved round the giiTs head, and disposed of by floating it on water. 

To avert the baneful effects of the evil eye, a wave-offering of betel-leaves, plantains (bananas), 
cooked flour paste, a vessel filled with water, or an iron measure containing rice with a style stuck 
in it, is made ; or lamps made of flour paste are placed on a sieve, coloured water, and burning 
camphor, are waved before the girl, who is sometimes struck on the waist and sides with flour 
cake tied in a cloth, while women strike the ground with a rice-pestle. 

Belief in the influence of the evil eye is widespread, and, to avert it, ceremonies are performed 
in case of sickness, during the marriage ceremonies, at the building of a house, and on other occa¬ 
sions. With the same object, monstrous straw figures are set up in the fields to protect the ripening 
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crops, and images, carved in wood or made of bricks and mortar, are set up in the verandas 
of houses, (See illustration on page 469.) 


MARRIACJE CUSTOMS 

Many quaint methods of selecting a man as a husband survive. For example, there is a custom 
among some Kalians that, at the Mattu})ongal festival, festoons of split coconut-leaves, and clotlis 
containing coins tied up in them, are tied to the horns of bullocks, which are let loose, amid the 
din of tom-toms and other music to terrify them. A maiden accepts as her future husl)and the 



Photo hp-] [ Wide A Klein. 

THE MAHAMAKHA FESTIVAL, KUMBAKONAM. 

Continuation of the view of the Mahamakha festival shown on the precedine page. On this occasion the holy Ganges is 
supposed to pour its waters into the sacred tank by means of a subterranean channel. 

young man who has safely brought to her the cloth tied to the horn of an animal which he has 
selected. At a Coorg wedding a test of physical fitness is required of the lu'idegroom, who has to 
cut through six plantain (banana) stems set upright in the ground, each with a single stroke of his 
war-knife. * 

A simple form of selection of a husband obtains among the hill Honda Forjas. Pits are dug in 
the ground, in which, during the cold season, children are put at night, to keej) them warm. In 
the spring, the marriageable girls of the village are huddled together in one of these pits, and a 
young man comes and proposes to one of them. If she refuses, he tries others, until he is accepted. 
According to another method of selection, a young man and maiden retire to the jungle, and light 
a fire. Then the maiden, taking up a burning fire-brand, applies it to the man’s back. If lie cries 
out from pain, he is rejected ; otherwise, the marriage is at once consummated. 
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Among the jungle Nayfulis, a girl who has reached the marriageable age sits inside a hut con- 
stnictccl of leaves, round which the young men and maidens of the village dance and sing. The 
men are armed with sticks, which they thrust through the wall of the hut. and the owner of the 
stick whicli is caught hold of by the girl becomes her husband. 

A custom which reminds one of what is commonly called “ bundling,” is practised by the hill 
Muduvars. When a marriage has been arranged, the couple disappear from the village, and live 

for a few days in a cave by 
themselves. On their return, 
if they have agreed to live 
together as man and wife, the 
man gi\^es the girl a bangle, 
cloth, and bamboo comb. If 
tlie period of probation in the 
cave has not proved a suc¬ 
cess, eacli of them is at lil)erty 
to try again with another 
j)artner. 

Some tribes observe the 
” house son-in-law ” custom, 
in accordance with which a 
man before marriage works 
for his future fathei'-in-law for 
a specified time. A cash pay¬ 
ment is now, however, some¬ 
times accepted in lieu of 
service. 

An e.Kample of abduction 
of the bride after a mock 
conflict in the course of the 
marriage ceremonies is afforded 
by the Kondhs. The bride’s 
procession is met at the vil¬ 
lage boundary by the bride¬ 
groom, and the young men 
of his \illage, each armed 
with bamboo sticks. I'lie 
young women of the bride’s 
village proceed to attack the 
bridegroom’s party with sticks, 
stones, and clods of earth ; and 
fire is kept up until 
village is reached. The 
carries her off to 
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Reproduction 


the 


HANUMAN. 

of a picture illustratinR an incident in the career of the monkey- 
god Hanuman, one of the popular heroes in the Hindu epic, the Ramayana. 

stone-throwing then ceases, and the bridegroom’s uncle, snatching up the bride, 
the bridegroom’s house. 

It is worthy of note that, at the Kondh wedding, it is the bridegroom’s uncle who carries off the 
bride. In this connection the suggestion has been made, with every ap])earance of truth, that 
the mock conflict for the bride, of which many variants occur in vSouthern India, is not a survival 
of what is commonly called ” marriage by capture,” but has its origin in the rule, still observed 
in many castes, that a man sliould marry the daughter of his maternal uncle. Even in cases where 




Photos by-] t KIHn. 

THE HINDU PANTHEON. 


The picture* are leproducticns of conventional pointing* of certain member* of the vn«t Hindu Pantheon, viz., the popular 
elephant-god Gane.a, Kill. Thayumann.wami, and Sara.wati, the godde*. of learning. 1 he mu*ical in*trumcnt which the female 
figure i* playing i* the vino, which i* a well-known type of Hindu stringed musical instrument. 
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A ■hcd, called mate, containinx a massive wooden pillar carved with male and 
female human figures, which represent various remote ancestors. Round this pillar the 
Vekkiliyan T ottiyans in the Tamil country set up stones in memory of the dead, which 
are periodically worshipped. 


the rule is not enforced, the 
maternal uncle plays a very 
important part in the marriage 
ceremonies. Sometimes they 
commence with the bridegroom 
asking his consent to the mar¬ 
riage, and it is the uncle of the 
bride who washes the feet of the 
bridegroom, carries the bride 
in his arms to the marriage 
booth, ties the tali on her neck, 
or links together the fingers of 
the contracting couple. 

In those castes in which the 
custom of marriage with the 
maternal uncle’s daughter 
obtains it sometimes happens 
that a boy of seven or eight is 
married to a girl twice his age, 
and a case is on record of a wife 
wJio used to carry her husband 
on her hi]), as a mother carries 
lier child, 'flic girl may, in 
some cases, live with her father- 
in-law until her husband, who 
is considered to be the father 
of any children which may be 
born, grows up. One is forcibly 
reminded of the Russian saying, 
j)laced in the mouth of the boy 
husband, “ Good morning, my 
dear brothers, children of my 
wife. Tell your father, who is 
also mine, that the husband of 
his wife has arrived.” 


A curious practice, called ” keeping u]) the house,” is observed by the hill Kunnuvans when a 
man has no children except a girl, and his family is in danger of becoming extinct. The girl cannot 
be claimed as usual by her maternal uncle’s son, but may be married to one of the door-posts of the 
house. As a sign of marriage, a silver bangle is j)laced on her wrist. She is permitted to consort 
with some man of her caste, and, if she has a son, he inherits the property through her. 

Marriage with a third wife is regarded by Brahmans as very unlucky. To avert the misfortune 
resulting therefrom, a mock marriage ceremony is performed, in the course of which the widower 
ties a trdi on an arka plant, which is symbolical of the sun. The plant is then cut down, and the 
actual marriage becomes the fourth instead of the third. A form of marriage with a plantain 
(banana) tree is sometimes celebrated by those who are elder brothers, and are incapable of getting 
married owing to some physical defect, so as to give a chance to their younger brothers, who are 
not allowed to marry unless their elder brother, or brothers, are already married. At the wedding 
of those who have been born after the loss of two children in a family, their nose-rings are put on a 
plantain-tree, which is then cut down. 
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In some castes in the Oriya country, if a girl does not secure a husband before she reaches 
maturity, she is married to a brass vessel emblematic of the sun, or goes through a mock marriage 
ceremony, at which the bridegroom is represented by an old man, an arrow, or a sahiida tree with 
a new cloth tied round the trunk, against which a bow and arrow are rested. 

When a Zarnindar (landowner) of the Kambala caste in the Tamil country contracts a marriage 
with a woman of inferior caste, he is not present himself at the wedding, but is represented by a 
dagger, in the presence of which the tfili is tied on the bride’s neck. In like manner, at a marriage 
among some Maravaii Zamindars, the bridegroom sends a i)roxy in the shape of a stick, which is 
set up in the wedding booth. 

The practice of fraternal polyandry is still in force among the Todas. In connection therewith, 
Dr. Rivers writes that “ when the girl becomes the wife of a boy, it is usually understood that she 
becomes also the wife of his brothers. In nearly every case at the present day, and in recent 
generations, the husbands of a woman are own brothers. In a few cases, though not brothers, 
they are of the same ( Ian. One of th(^ most interesting features of Toda polyandry is the method 
by which it is arranged who shall be the father of the child. For all social and k'gal purposes the 
father of a child is the man who performs a certain ceremony about the seventh month of con¬ 
finement, in which an imitation bow and arrow are given to the woman Whcai the husbands are 
own brothers, the eldest brother usually gives the bow and arrow, and is the father of the child, 
though, so long as the brothers live together, the other brothers are also regarded as fathers. It 



[ Wielf A' Klnn. 


TEMPLE ELEPHANT. 


Young temple elephant with its attendant. The face, trunk, ear and UcU arc painted with various reliRious symboU. 
including the Vaishnava sect-mark on the forehead. Some temple elephants are trained to make salaam by raising I nc trun on 
high and trumpeting. 
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By tilt’ onirtejfii of] IE. Thurstou., C.LK. 

MERIAH SACRIFICE POST. 

Wondrn post, carved into « rude representation of 
an elephant’s head, on which victims, called Merioh, 
^^ere lormerly sHcrificed to the earth-goddess by the 
hill Kondhs. 


is in the case in which the husbands are not own 
brothers that the ceremony becomes of real social 
importance. In these cases it is arranged that one 
of the husbands shall give the bow and arrow, and 
this man is the father, not only of the child born 
shortly afterwards, but also of succeeding children, till 
another husband performs the essential ceremony.” 

The practice of the promiscuous form of polyandry, 
in accordance with which one woman was common to 
a number of men, was formerly prevalent on the west 
coast, and the law of descent in the female line derives 
its origin therefrom. Though this custom may now be 
said to be dead, a survival remains in a curious mock 
or fictitious marriage ceremony, called “ tali-kettu 
kalyanam ” (” tali-tying marriage ”), which is still 
celebrated by the Nayars and many other castes before 
a girl reaches maturity. The details of the elaborate 
ceremonial vary greatly in different localities. In one 
form thereof the boy who represents the bridegroom 
goes in procession, preceded by men bearing swords 
and shields, to the marriage booth. He there ties the 
tali round the neck of the girl, and retires with her to a decorated apartment, where they remain 
under a sort of pollution for three days. On the fourth day they bathe in a tank or river, holding 
(‘ach other’s hands. On their return to the house the girl serves food to the boy, and they partake 
of a meal together olf the sam(* leaf-plate. They then proceed to tlie booth, where a cloth is rent 
in twain, in token that the youthful couple are divorced. If a family cannot afford the expense of 
the costly ceremony, the girl’s mother may make an image of clay, adorn it with dowers, and 
invest her daughter with the tfdi in the presence of the idol. This, it has been suggested, is an 
almost exact counterpart of the consecration of a deva-diisi (dancing-girl) as a public woman. 

So far we have dealt with what 
may be termed curiosities in marriage 
customs. It remains to say some¬ 
thing about the ceremonies which ^are 
commonly observed by various Hindu 
communities. 

The Hindu sign of marriage, corre¬ 
sponding to the wedding-ring of Chris¬ 
tendom—itself of pagan origin—is a 
gold ornament called ” trdi ” or ” bottu,” 
which is tied on the neck of the bride, 
after it has been passed round to be 
blessed by the wedding-guests (see 
illustration on page 445). In some 
castes a necklace of black beads, or a 
string stained with turmeric, is sub¬ 
stituted for the tali. Turmeric enters 
largely into Hindu ceremonial. The 
practice of smearing the face with it 
is very widespread among females ; 
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HINDU MEIAL OFFERINGS. 

Silver offeririBii pretented at the shrine of the deity by Hindus, some¬ 


times in performance of a vow, or as 
illness, or for other benefit conferred. 


thanlc-offerinB for recovery from 
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FESTIVAL OF A VILLAGE DEITY. 


At a fcBtival of the village goddcBs Anlcalamma among the Tamil Sembadavana, a male member of the caste drcBBcd up to 
rcpreacnt the goddess, carries a tray containing the viscera of a sheep, and keeps a portion of the intestines in his mouth He 
is accompanied by another man, masquerading as Virabhadra, the son of Siva and Ankalamma 
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PARAVA DEVIL-DANCER. " 


ParavB “ devil'dancer " of the Tuiu country, in hit profcasional 
attire, which includes a lofty structure made cf mattini; pointed 
with hRures of snakes and other devices. 


and, in the belief that it will give their 
husbands increase of years, women freely 
bathe themselves with turmeric water. To 
ward off the evil eye, a vessel containing 
turmeric water and other things is waved in 
front of the bridal couple at weddings, and the 
bride and bridegroom are bathed in turmeric 
water, which they pour over each other. 

Among various castes the essential and 
binding portion of the marriage rites, on the 
hand-joining day, is the tying togethe'r of the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom with a 
cotton thread dyed with turmeric, silk thread, 
or the sacred dliarba grass ; or the; linking 
of their hands or little fingers, while water is 
poured over them. Sometimes the hands are 
united together under a cloth held by the 
maternal uncles of the contracting couple. In 
one section of the hill Badagas, the bride's 
sister brings some rice and milk in a cup, 
into which the linked fingers of the bride and 
bridegroom are thrust. Then, taking up some 
of th(i rice, they put it into each other's mouth 
three times. 

In the Telugu, Canarese, and Oriya 
countries it is a common custom to interpose 
a screen or curtain between the bridal couple, 
over which the bride throws ri(',e or salt on 
the head of the bridegroom. The ends of 
the body-cloths of the couple are sometimes 
united by a knot, tied up in whic'h are rice, 
betc'l-leaves and areca-nuts, cowry-shcdls, or 
other articles. 

Within the booth which is erected on the 
occasion of a wedding, a post called the 
“ milk-post,” made from the sacred fig or 
other tree, a pestle, green bamboo, etc., is set 
up. To it mango-leaves, seed-grains, a four- 
anna-i)iece wrapped in a cloth, a wrist-thread 
such as is tied on the wrists of the bride and 
bridc’groom, or other article, is tied. 

The pots, which play an important part 
in the marriage ceremonies, are supposed to 
represent three hundred and thirty millions of 
secondary gods or devas, and some Brahmans, 
consequently, use thirty-three pots at their 
weddings. C>n the occasion of a marriage, 
in some places, the village potter makes a 
number of pots, of which the largest is about 
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MALAYAN EXORCIS1. MALABAR. 

The exorciftts, when a human •acrificc is considered 
necessary, dress oppropriately, and suck the blood from the 
neck of n decapitated fowl. 1 he arm, round which a string 
is tied tif'htly, is cut with a knife, and the blood is made to 
spurt over the face, 

toe-nails, and shaves his face, sometimes using 
cow’s milk instead of water. He also touches the 
bride’s forehead with the razor, and her toes with 
a mango-leaf—an emblem of prosperity -di])])ed 
in milk. In some castes, the barber officiates at 
the marriage rites, and ties the tfdi on the bride’s 
neck. At a wedding among the Lingayat Kannadi- 
yans, the barber has a bad time. He is provided 
with some gin (clarified butter) in a coconut-shell, 
which he has to sprinkle over the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom. A large stone is suspended 
from his neck by a rope, and by nutans of another 
rope he is pulled backwards and forwards by 
urchins behind him. Eventually he succeeds in his 
efforts, and is sent away, after receiving a modest 
fee and presents. 

The marriage ceremonies of some Muhamma¬ 
dans are a blend between the Muhammadan and 
Hindu rites. Some Daknis, for example, erect a 
milk-post, and tie black beads round the bride’s 
neck, but also observe the Muhammadan nikka 
rite. At a Marakkayar Muhammadan wedding, a 


twelve feet in circumference. The pots are duly 
worshipped by the bride and bridegroom. Among 
various Oriya castes a pot filled with water, 
obtained from seven houses, is suspended within the 
booth, or a scries of pots are placed, one above the 
other, at the four corners, and in the centre thereof. 
Or a pot, containing turmeric water, with which 
the contracting couple are bathed, is tied to the 
central part of the booth. 

A widespread custom is that of sowing nine kinds 
of seed-grains, sometimes in small earthenware pots, 
or in earth from an ant-hill, which, Ix'ing the abode 
of the sacred cobra, is worshipped by some castes 
at times of marriage with offerings of milk and 
coconuts. At the conclusion of tlu' marriage rites, 
the grains, which should meanwhile have sprouted, 
are sometimes thrown into a tank, river, or the st'a. 
In some cultivating classes the bride go('S to th(' 
place where seedlings arc' raisc'd, at which an image' 
of the ('l('phant“god Ganesa is made, and broken u]) 
after it has been worshipped. 


An important role is played by the barber at 
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PARAVA •DEVIL-DANCER.” 

A ** devil-dancer ” masqueradinK in a fantastic diiRuiae 
representins a demon. In some houses a room or corner is 
set apart for the family demon 
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NAI.KE •DEVIL-DANCER.” 


1 he lo-callrd “ devil-dancer* of tKe l ulu country, dreaaed up in an appropriate diasuise, take part in the exorcisins: of 
demon* trom tho*c who are affected by their influence, and in the wor*hip of the demon*, or bhutas, at the *hrines called 
bhuta*thanam*. Some demon* have to be propitiated by offering* which nece*aitate the ahedding of blood, for which purpoae a 
fowl i* aacrihced. 
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ceremony called Brahman disguise is performed. The bride is dressed like a Brahman woman, 
and holds in one hand a brass vessel, and in the other a stick. She then goes through the 
ceremony of demanding money from the bridegroom, accompanying the demand with strokes 
of the stick. 

Many quaint forms of ordeal have to be undergone by those who have been convicted by the 
village or tribal council of a grave offence, before they can gain readmission to the caste, from 
which they have been excommunicated. Of 
these, perhaps the most strange is that of tying 
a heavy mortar in front of a woman, and a cat 
on her back. Thus loaded, she is dragged 
through the streets, while the mortar weighs 
her to the ground, and the cat scratches her 
in its struggles to get free. 

Among the Koragas of .South Canara, a 
row of seven huts is erected on the bank of 
a river, and bundles of grass are piled up 
against them. The grass is set on fire, and 
the delinquent has to run ovt'r the sticks and 
hot ashes. The suggestion has been made that 
the ceremony is emblematic of seven exist- 
enccis, in accordance with the edict of Manu 
that seven generations are necessary to efface 
a lapse from the marriage law. Koyi girls 
who consort with a man of lower caste are 
purified by having the tongiu; branded with 
a heated gold needle, and passing through 
seven arches made of palm-leaves, which are 
afterwards burnt. 

A matrimonial offence outside the caste is, 
ainong the Canarese Kappiliyans, punished by 
expulsion from the caste, and, to show that 
the woman is thenceforward as good as dead, 
funeral ceremonies arc solemnly performed over 
some trinket belonging to her, which is after¬ 
wards burnt. For a similar offence, the Tamil 
Parivarams make a mud image of the guilty 
person, poke thorns into its eyes, and tlirow it 

away ('Utsidc' the* village. Thr Puni Golla», »o propltiBlr their ancestorB at the time of 

A quaint form of punishment is some- “ marii«Ke, draw a aerie* of device, repre-entina the deity 

^ _ GauKA. etc., on the ^ruUnd in five colour*. To the*e. offerinR* of 

times inflicted by the caste council when an fruit and coconut* arc made, fowl* are *acrificed and wor«hip i* 

Oriya Ravulo ill-treats or deserts his wife, performed. 

He is made to sit under one of the bamboo coops with which fish arc* caught, and his wife 

sits on the top of it. The contents of five pots of waten* are then poured over the couple, 

in imitation of the caste custom of pouring water from five pots .over a dead body btdore it 
is taken to the burning-ground, the ceremony being carried out in the part of the house where a 
corpse would be washed. 

To prove the innocence of persons accused of some offence, recourse is had to a form of trial by 
ordeal, in which the suspect has to dip the hand in boiling oil, and remove therefrom a coin, areca- 

nut, or pebble. If the hand is injured, the guilt of the individual is established. 
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ANCESTOR WORSHIP. 
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RELIGION 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to deal with the religion and religious observances of 
the Brahmans, Jains, Lingayats, and Muhammadans, and the converts to Christianity. 

In the following note on the worship of village deities, or Grama Devata, by the masses of the 
Dravidian population, I am mainly indebted to the writings of Bishop Whitehead, who has made 
a special study of the subject. 

“ In almost every village and town of South India may be seen a symbol or shrine of the Grama 
Devata, and, in every village, the Grama Devata is periodically worshipped and propitiated. Very 
often the shrine is nothing more than a small enclosure with a few rough stones in the centre, and 



hfi] rf- Kl*’in. 

•DEVIL-DANCERS.” 

1 he dnncerH arc rcpre»enled in ihc net of dancinsc with appropriate gesture*, with jingling metal bells around the ankles. The 
dance is sometimes carried out to the accompaniment of songs relating to tlte particular demon who is being propitiated. 

often there is no shrine at all. I'lie names of the village deities are legion. They differ in almost 
every district, and often the deities worshipped in one village will be quite unknown in \’illages five 
or six miles off. 

“ The village deities, with very few exceptions, are female. In the Tamil country, it is true, 
almost all the village goddesses have male attendants, who are supposed to guard the shrine, and 
carry out the commands of the goddesses ; and one male deity, Aiyanar, has a shrine to himself, 
and is regarded as the night watchman of the village. He is supposed to patrol the village every 
night, mounted oh a ghostly steed, scaring away the evil spirits. His shrine may be known by the 
figures of clay or concrete horses ranged on either side of the image, or piled about in the com¬ 
pound (grounds) of the shrine. The horses are offered by devotees, and represent the steeds on 
which Aiyanar rides in his nightly rounds. (See illustration on page 472.) 
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“ The images, or symbols, by wliicli the village 
deities are represented, are almost as diverse as their 
names. In some of the more ])rimiti\a‘ villages there 
is no permanent image or symbol of the deity at all, 
but a clay figure of tlie goddess is made by the potter 
for each festival, and cast away bcNond the boundary 
of the \'illage when the festival is ended. In other 
villages the deity is represented sim])ly by a stone 
l.>illar standing in a field, or on a stone platform under 
a tree, or in a small enclosure surrounded by a stone 
wall. Often the stones which represent the different 
deities are sim|)ly small conical stones, not more than 
five or six inches high, blackened with the anointing 
oil. It is very common in the Tamil country to find a 
stone image fixed in the shrine, and a small portable 
metal image, which is used in processions during the 
festiv'al. Very often, too, the goddess is re|>resentt‘d 
in i)rocessions by a brass pot filled with watc'r and 
decorated with margosa leaxes. 

In some villages, where there is a jiermanent 
shrine, offerings of rice, fruits and flowers, with 
incense and canijihor, are ma.de exery day by the 
x'illagers who liaxa' made xoxvs to the goddess. In 


A lEl.UGU BRAHMAN. 

A 1 cluKU Saivile Vaidiki Braliman clad in a coat 
and liead'dresa of lioly rudrakKhn beads, wbicb are often 
worn 08 a rosary by Bralimane and others. 

is a fixed annual festival, but a sacrifice takes j)lace 
whenever an epidemic or other calamity occurs, which 
makes it expedient to y)ro])itiate the goddess. Speak¬ 
ing generally, the object of the festival is simply to 
propitiate the goddess and ward off the attacks of 
evil s})irits. 

“ Tlie village deities are almost universally pro¬ 
pitiated with annual sacrifices. Buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, pigs, and foxvis are freely offered to them, 
sometimes in thousands. At Ellore, in the Teliigu 
country, at the annual festival of Mahalakshmi, about 
ten thousand animals are killed in one day, rich people 
sending as many as twenty or thirty. The blood 
flows down into the fields behind the place of sacrifice 
in a regular flood, and carts full of sand are brought 
to cover up) what remains on the spot. Tlie heads 
are piled up in a hcaji about fifteen feet high in front 
of the shrine, and a large earthen basin is filled with 
gingelly oil, and put on the to]) of the heap, a thick 
cotton wick being placed in the basin and lighted. 
The slaughter of victims goes on all day, and at mid¬ 
night about twenty buffaloes are sacrificed, their heads 
being cut off by a pujari (priest), and, together with 
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A MALAYAN EXtORCLS'I . 

When a bloody Kacrifice is indicated, the Malayan 
exorcists of tbe west const smear the body and face with 
turmeric and lime, over which rice-brains, representinfc 
smallpox pustules, are sprinkled. 
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the carcases, thrown upon the large heaps of rice which have been presented to the goddess, till the 
rice is soaked with blood.’’ On the occasion of a festival to the village deity in some parts of 
the Telugu country, “a cart is brought to the image with pointed stakes standing upright at the 
four corners, and one in the centre. On each stake is impaled a young pig, a lamb, or a fowl. 

A Mala, called ‘ Pambala,’ 
sits in the cart dressed in 
female attire, holding in 
his hand a clay image of 
the goddess, which was 
made for the festival. 
'J'he cart is dragged with 
ropes to the bonndary of 
the village lands, and 
both cart and ropes are 
left beyond tlie bound¬ 
ary. The Pambalas take 
away the animals, which 
all die during the ])r()- 
cessioii, as their share of 
the offerings.” Jn con- 
secjuence of the interven¬ 
tion of Government, the 
animals are now, in some 
])laces, merely tied to the 
stakes, without being im¬ 
paled. At a village in the 
'I'amil country, “ wIk'II a 
pig is sacrificed to Anka- 
lamma, its neck is fu'st 
cut slightly at the top, 
and the blood allowed to 
flow on to some boiled 
rice i)laced on a plantain- 
leaf. Tlien tlie l ice, soaked 
in its own blood, is gix en 
to the pig to eat. If the 
jiig eats it, the omen is 
good; if not, it is bad ; but, 
in any case, the pig has 
its head cut off. In some 
villages the blood of the 
pig is mixed with boiled 
rice, taken to the burning- 
ground, where the dead bodies are burned, and thrown into the air at night, as an offering to the 
evil spirits tJiat liover round tlie place. Among otlier curious aj)plications of the blood of animals, 
is one that pre\'ails in nearly all the villages of the Pudukkottai tfiluk of the Trichinoi)oly district, 
where it is the custom for all the villagers to dip cloths in the blood of animals slain simply for 
food, and hang them up on the eaves of their houses, to protect the cattle against disease. This is 
probably a relic of an age when animal food was only eaten at the time of sacrifice.” 



A IJNGAYAT MENDICANT 


A reliRioui mfnflicanl, with pointed face, wrofinc « mane of foUe hair. Look iron 
Rkewers project from hio neck, round which is o rosary of rudraUsho bends. A bell and 
metal imnees of deities are suspended from his waist. 
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MALAYAN EXORCIS'IS. 

Malayan rxorcisl* of llie west coast, clad in the appropriate disRuisea for carryinjf out their profeasional avocation. The 
disRuifcc is said to he generally assumed at night, and the performer of the rite sometimes dances to the accompaniment of a drum 
near a complicated design of squares, circles, and triangles, made on the ground with coloured powders. 
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At a festival called “ mayana,” or “ smasana kollai ” (looting of the burial-ground), which is 
celebrated by the Sembadavan fishing caste in the Tamil country in honour of Ankalamma, a 
person dressed up to represent the goddess carries a tray containing the well-washed viscera 
of a sheep. A portion of the intestines is held in the mouth of the mock goddess till the return 
of the procession, which escorts the image to the village shrine (see illustration on page 459). 
Close to the spot where corpses arc burnt, the priests arrange on the ground five conical heaps 
made of the ashes of a corpse, which represent the elephant-god Gancsa. In front of these offer¬ 
ings of grain, betel, bangles, etc., are piled up. The people assembled fall on the heaps, and carry 
off whatever they can lay their hands on. Hundreds of persons are said to become possessed, eat 
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A PULLUVAN WITH HIS POI-DRUM 


In the propitiation of the Hnakc'Kod « hideous hgure of a snake is made with five kinds of coloured powders on the 
ground. Songs are sung to the accompaniment of a pol-drum. Finally, the figure is rubbed out, and worship is performed 
in a snake-grove. 

the ashes of the corpse, and bite any fragment of bone which they may come across. The 
ashes are highly prized, as they are believed to keep off evil spirits and secure offspring to 
barren women. 

The Vada fishermen of the east coast set up on the seashore miniature shrines made of earthen 
pots or bricks and mortar, the openings in which face the sea (see illustration on page 477). 
Therein are dejiosited clay figures of the gods, which are worshipped before the Vadas go out 
fishing, and wooden figures of deceased relatives. The names of the gods are legion, and they 
include the goddess of a thousand eyes, represented by a pot pierced with holes, in which an oil 
light is burnt ; and, strangely enough, a deity called “ Bengali Bribu," who wears a hat and rides 
on a black horse. He lias the rejmtation of securing large hauls of fish, and guarding the fisher¬ 
men against danger when out at sea. The chief goddess of tlie Vadas seems to be Orosundiamma, 
who is believed to roam over the sea in a boat at night. At the time of worshipping her, the 
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person who officiates is tied 
with a goat to a post in 
front of the Iiouse, and a 
toy boat is placed in front 
thereof. The goat, post and 
boat, and a pot shrine, are 
taken witli the goddess to 
the short, and tlie image 
is deposited in the shrine. 

Worship is performed, and 
the goat is sacrificed if it 
crawls along on all fours and 
shivers. If it fails to do 
so, the omen is considered 
unfavourable, and another 
goat should be substituted 
for it. 

Festivals, at which tlie 
gods are worshij)})ed, are 
held at the commencement 
of the agricultural year, 
when the seed is sown, and 
at harvest time. In seasons 
of demons prevails, is a bhuta stlianam 


Htj the courtesy of\ 


of drought, praj/ers are 
ohered to the rain-god, and, 
in some places, a figure, 
made of clay or straw, is 
dragged, feet first, through 
the village, audits obsequies 
are [performed by grave¬ 
diggers. In South Canara, 
before the second crop is 
sown, buffalo races, which 
are attended by ‘ devil- 
dancers,” are held in a rice- 
field deep in liquid mud. 
On the following day, cock- 
fighting matches, in which 
a very large number of birds 
are engaged, take j)lace in 
an open plain outside the 
village, with the object of 
propitiating various demons. 

In many villages in the 
west coast district of South 
Canara, in which the worship 
or demon temple, and, in some houses, a room or corner is 
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VADA GODS. 

Thentf Kods consist of citty fiRurcH of dcitic* 
which are worshipped loeforc fiikhing expedition*, 
or when there i» donsfci from dii»fn»e, and wooden 
figures of deceased relatives. 


set apart for tlu; family bhuta. Within tlie temples, images, or a metal plate bearing a representation 
of a human being, or figures of tigers, iiigs, cocks, etc., are keiit. In some temples a sword stands 



EVIL EYE FIGURES. 

In Mnlnbar. grotn.QUt carved figure, ol human being, and monkey., or pot. pointed with black and white mark., .re 

•et up in houte* to attract the evil eye of pa«»er*-by, 
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by (lie side of the bhuta, and is field by the priest when he appears, in a state of possession, 
before those assembled for worship. Some temples contain a number of cots, each of which is 
set apart for a particular bhuta. On the occasion of a service for the propitiation of tlie bhutas, 
jewels and votive offerings are arranged on the cots. 

The “ devil-dancers,” wlio are also engaged in the hereditary profession of mat, basket or umbrella 

making, belong to the 
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A TEMPLE CAR. 
A Hindu temple c«r outside the shed ii 
ceremonial purposes. ’I'he car is decorated 
animal. 


[Wieir ii: Kiri,,.' 

SERINGAPATAM. 

which it is housed when not required lor 
A’ith a large carved figure of a mythological 


Nalke, Parava and Pom- 
pada castes (see illustra¬ 
tions on pages 460-462). 
They are called in to 
driV'C out demons from 
those possessed thereby, 
and, masquerading in fan¬ 
tastic disguises represent¬ 
ing different bhutas, dance 
and sing songs on the 
occasion of worship at the 
temjdt^s. 

Of a “devil dance,” the 
following account is given 
by Mr. Lavie in his “ Manu¬ 
script History of South 
Canara.” “ The perform¬ 
ance takes place at night. 
At first the ]nijari (]>riest), 
with the bhuta sword 
and bells in his hands, 
whirls round and round, 
imitating the sujiposed 
mien and gestures of the 
demon. But he does not 
aspire to full possession ; 
that is reseiA'ed for a 
Pompada or a Nalke, 
wlu) comes forward when 
tlie pujari lias exhibited 
for about half an hour. 
He is naked, save for a 
waist-band, his face is 
jiainted with ochre, and 
he wears a sort of arcli 
made of coconut-leaves, 
he gradually works himself 


and a metal mask. After pacing slowly u]) and down for a short time 
up to a pitch of hysterical frenzy, while the tom-toms (drums) are beaten furiously, and the spectators 
join in raising a long, monotonous, howling cry. At length he stops, and everyone is addressed 
according to his rank. Matters regarding which there is any dis])ute are then submitted for the 
decision of the bhuta, and his award is generally accepted. Either at this stage, or earlier, the 
demon is fed, rice and other food being offered to the Pompada, while, if the bhuta is of low degree, 
flesh and arrack (liquor) are also presented.” These festivals last for se\ eral nights. 
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FIGURES OF HORSES AT AIYANAR SHRINE. 

LarRC figurcB of horBca are set up in honour of the villaRe deity Aiyanar, who is believed to viBil the village at night, 

mount the horses and ride down the demons. 


In striking contrast to the modest shrines of the village deities and devils are the magnificent 
Vaishnavite and Saivite ttmiples, of which those at ConjeevtTam, Rarncsvaram, Madura, Kiim- 
bakonam and Tanjore, rank among the most celebrated. 'J'he last-named is famous for the colossal 
stone figure of the sacred bull Nandi, recumbent within a shrine. 

The temple equipment includes elaborately-carved cars on wheels (see illustration on })age 451), 
which are dragged in procession by means of ropes, silver vehicles of the deities, dCA^a-dasis, or 
dancing girls, dedicated to the temple service, and processional elephants. 

'I'he towns in which the great temples are situated are the centres of Brahmanism and the Brah- 
manical priesthood, and are the scene of many Hindu festivals. Of these, perhaps the most famous, 
and one which attracts a vast crowd of pilgrims from the entire length of India, is the Mahamakha 
festival, which is celebrated at Kumbakonam once in twelve years. It is believed by orthodox 
Hindus that the holy waters of the Ganges flow into the sacred tank on this occasion. To enable 
the pilgrims to bathe in it without danger of being drowned, the municipal authorities take the 



notohy'i iWieh'd-KInn. 

HINDU DEITIES. 

RrprcBcntntionB of various dciticB. made of clay or bricks and mortar, are frequently set up on a platform beneath a 
Bacred tree, and propitiated with preaentB of fruits, coconuts, and other simple offerings. 
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precaution of reducing the depth of the water in the tank. The principal idols are carried in 
procession, and deposited in a shrine on the margin of the tank (see illustration on page 444). The 
trident, which is the emblem of Siva, is immersed as a signal that the time for bathing has arrived. 
Many thousands of pilgrims duck their heads beneath the surface of the water, in the belief that 
they are bathing at one jdunge in all the sacred rivers, and emerge from the tank covered with 
mud (see illustration on page 452). It has been said that what Buddha Gaya is to the Buddhists, 
what Mecca is to the Muhammadans, so is the Mahamakha bath to the Hindus. 

Among otlu'r religious festivals which are observed by Hindus in Southern India are the 
Mahasivaratri, in honour of Siva ; the Srijayanti, or Krishna’s birthday ; the Dipavali, or Feast 



THE HINDU PONUAL CEREIV10N^ . 

Al this feslivnl women ifo in a circle round a hnsket, sinninK aongs, and Ureping time by clappini; their hands in uninoi 
The basket contains split coconut-lenveB, with which the horns ol the cattle are decorated on Mattu Pongal day. 


of Lights, and the Vishu, or New Year’s Day festival. 4 'he Vinayaka Chaturthi day is devoted to 
the worship of the popular elephant-god Vinayaka, or Ganesa, the son of Siva and Parvati. At 
the Sarasvati, or Ayudha Puja f(‘stival, or worship of tools and impltTuents, the Brahman \vorshij)s 
his books, the artisan his tools, the fisherman his nets, tlu* merchant cleans his scales and weights, 
and so on. At the Porigal, or rice-boiling festival, the sun is worshipped, rice is boilc'd in milk, 
and offerings of food are made to the god. 

RKrJCJlOUS MENDICANTS AND VOWS 

Included in the various classes of Hindu religious mendicants are the Bairagis, Dasaris, Gangeddu, 
and Lingayat Jangams. As a general rule, they wander about from place to place, clad in the 
appropriate garb of their professional calling, and soliciting alms in the bazaars and streets. 
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The Bairfif^is carry about with them Ijrass cooking-v(*ssels, and a sacred salagrama stone and conch- 
shell, and, as they go through the streets, th(‘y call out aloud the name of some deity. They usually 
allow the beard to grow ; th(‘ hair is long and matted, and the nearly naked body is smeared with 
sacred ashes. The insignia of aDasari are the conch-shell, which is blown to announce his arrival, a 
gong, which he strikes as he goes his round, a tall iron lamp, which is kept lighted while he bt*gs, a metal 
vessel in which he deposits the alms, and a metal image of the monkey-god Hanuman, which is hung 
round the? neck. At a festival in the Tamil country, devotees put a small portion of a mixture of 
plantain fruits, rice, and other articles, into the mouth of a Dasari attached to the temple, who chews 
and spits it into the hand of the devotee, who eats it in order to secure some desired boon. 



lip thi' i'ourtrsp (./] Thumton, C.Li:. 

A KORAVA WOMAN TELLING FORI UNES. 

I he apparatus consists of n basket, winnow, stick, and wicker tray containing cowry-shells. The client’s hand is placed 
over the winnow, and the woman chants songs, occasionally touching the hand with the stick. 

The jangams are sometimes clad in very extravagant costumes, with brass plates bearing 
representations of various (kdties, a casket containing the lingam (phallic emblem of Siva), a sword 
carried in the hand, and metal bells tied round the ankle, which jingle as the Jangam shouts, dances, 
and n'])(‘ats the praises of Virabhadra, the son of Siva. (See illustration on page 466.) 

In gratitude to the deity for recovery from sickness, or other benefit conferred, silver representa¬ 
tions of the human figure or the part of the body which has been affected, snakes intertwined, the 
model of a house whi('h has bet'ii the subject of a successful lawsuit, etc., are presented as votive 
offerings at the temple (see illustration on page* 458). Vows are made by childless women to set up a 
stone with the double-snake symbol carved on it beneath a sacred fig tree. Childless couples 
sometimes pray for offspring before a row of such stones, the lingam stone (phallic emblem), and 
a stone figure of the portly elephant-god Ganesa. (See illustration on page 448.) 
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A HINDU FUNERAL. 

The corpse is being carried through the street ol a town to the burning-ground in a palanquin with an ornamented canopy, 
and profusely decked with garlands of flowers. The band of hired musicians in the foreground is playing tunes appropriate 
to the occasion. 
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The ceremony of walking throngh fire, or rather a shallow pit filled with glowing embers, is 
performed in many places by those under a vow and others at the shrine of Draupadi, the polyandrous 
wif(‘ of the five Pandava brothers, who, to prove her chastity during their absence in exile, submitted 
to the fire-walking ord(‘al. 'fhe devotees observe a fast on the day of the ceremony, and worship 
the goddess at the shrine. The omens are consulted by the j)riest, and the image of the goddess is 



carried in procession to the scene of the 
ceremonial. The priest, decked with gar¬ 
lands and clad in a yellow cloth, first walks 
over the embers, and is followed by the 
devotees, who, after passing through them,, 
cool their feet in a puddle of water called 
the “ milk-pit.'’ In the Telugu country the 
ceremony is performed by both Muhumma- 
dans and Hindus at the Muhammadan 
Mohiirrum festival, and lamentations over 
the death of Hasan and Husain are made 
round the fire-pit. In some places flowers 
are now substituted for the hot embers, and 
trodden on in honour of the goddc^ss. 

The Government at the present day 
r(‘gards with disfavour the hook-swinging 
ceremony, at which big iron hooks are 
driven into the back of a devotee, who is 
siispcmded from the end of a long wooden 
lever at the top of a tall mast, and swung 
in the air high above the assembled crowd. 
A few years ago the Governor of Madras 
was approached by a villager, on behalf of 
the community, with a reejuest for permis¬ 
sion to revive the practice of hook-swinging, 
on the ground that, since the; ceremony had 
been j)rohibited, the rainfall had been de¬ 
ficient and crops scanty, cholera had been 
prevak'ut, and the birth-rate of the village 
had fallen off. In the Mysore province a 
little figure, called Sidi Viranna, dressed up 
in gaudy attire, carrying in the hands a 
shield and sword, and secured to a wooden 
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SUBSTITUTED HOOK-SWINGING CEREMONY. 

In Mysore n carved wooden figuic of Sidi Viranno is, at the pre*«cnt 
day, aunpendcd, instead of human devotees, to a wooden beam by 
means of iron hooks driven into its back, and swung in the air. 


beam by a rope made of human hair, is now 
swung as a substitute for the human being 
(see illustration on this page). A few years 
ago a family in the Tamil country had 


taken a vow to tie one of their children to the beam for one revolution thereof, but the |)olice 


intervened, and the child’s clothes and a sheej) were swung instead. 


SUI»ERST1T10N, MAGIC AND SORCERY 

The master of su})erstition, according to Bacon, is the people. The Natives of Southern India keep 
a vast horde of pet superstitions, some of which, such as beliefs relating to sneezing, unlucky days 
and numbers, have their counterparts in western countries. 
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VADA SHRINES. 

TNf frods wofKhippcd by I be leluttu \’nda fiNliitu: cnstc nrc deposited by tbe sensbore in shrines mnde ol bricks and 
lime, or out of ornnmcntcd earthen pots turned upBidc'dt>w'n with an openiUK in one side. 


The omens are eorisulted by lliiulus on many important occasions, siieh as puberty, marriage 
and death, th(' New Year’s morning, the start on a jouriK'y, or tlie day of an examination. I he 
list of good and bad omens in Malabar is (‘X('eedingly ('omprehensive. 'I'Ik' former include such 
varied objects as a virgin, two Brahmans, a Raja, elephant, cow with its ('alf, tied bullocks, pot lilled 
with water, and milk. In th(' catc'gory of bad omens are incliuk'd a liime or blind man, corpse, 
widow, barlx'r, washerman, broomstic k, broken vessel, cat and donkey. SometinH‘S the omens arc 
detcn'mined by the hatching of a clutcdi of eggs, a chickc'u pecking at grain, tlu' quivering of a sheep 
or goat over which water has been ])oured, or the direction in which a flowca* falls from oil’ llu‘ head 
of the idol. Or milk is boiled, and the' omens an* aca'epted for good or (‘vil according to the manner 
in which the fluid bubbles o\c‘r from the pot. 

Superstitious belicd’s arc' c urrent with regard to nearly (‘very animal. 1 hus, tlie cry of a jackal 
means good or bad luck ac'cording to the dirc'c'tion fiom whic'h it ]>roc'c’eds ; the' sight of a hare 
means ill-success to a travc'ller ; it is unlucky to see a cat or a c'ow’s face' in thc' c-arly morning ; and 
a c-log or goat climbing on a roof ])c)rtends c'c'rtain misfortune'. The' \’alue ol a liorsci clepc'nds largely 
on the possessicjii of luc'ky or unlucky hair-marks on various parts of its body. If an owl frecjuc'uts a 
house, the building is deserted foi’ a time' ; good or bad luck is loretold from the nature of thc‘ note 


emitted by a crow ; 
and sparrows are 
encouraged to build 
their nests in anew 
house, so as to 
bring good fortune 
tcj its occupants. 
The presence of a 
tortoise in a field 
under the plough 
is unlucky, and a 
cultivator has b(;en 
known to claim re 
mission of rent in 
consequence there¬ 
of. 

Belief in the 
efficacy of a charm 
or talisman worn 
in token of a vow, 
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A HINDU SHRINE. 'TINNEVELLY. 

The illustration shows a typical wayside shrine in which images ol 
deities are set up to be worshipped by the villagers and passers-by. 


as a j)rotection 
against dt'vils or 
th(' evil eye, to 
cure dist'ase, or 
win a lawsuit, is 
very widespread. 
'FIk' (harms include 
such vai’ied articles 
as a bit of pottery 
from the burial- 
ground, the dried 
foot of a tortoise, 
tlie tooth of a cro¬ 
codile, bristle from 
the tail of an ele¬ 
phant, hair of a 
bear, tiger’s claw, 
jackal’s snout, or 
the tail of a scor¬ 
pion. Very often 
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the charm takes the form of a metal cylinder containing rolled up within it a strip of metal 
or palmdeaf scroll inscribed with cabalistic figures. 

Stone slabs, inscribed and engraved with letters, characters and figures, are often set up at the 
village boundary, to safeguanl the inhabitants and cattle against sickness, epidemic disease, or other 
calamity. In case of illness in a household, a geometric pattern is sometimes drawn on the ground 
at dead of night at a place where cross-roads meet, in the hope that the disease may be transferred 
to some passer-by who treads on it. Or a figure made of rice-flour, with coins stuck on various parts 
of the body, is waved in front of the sick person, and deiiosited at the cross-roads. 

To bring about the undoing of an enemy, an image is made in wax, flour, lead, or earth on which 
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A HINDU CREMATION. 

At a Hindu lunrial. iKc corpar, covfred with a cloth, ia laid on the pyrt?, which ia ignited with the aacred fire previoualy 
prepared with religioua ritea. I he aona of the deceased are clean shaved before tliey bathe and return home. 

he has trodden, and buried in the ground, or burnt with mystic rites. Sometimes a tuft of a 
woman’s hair is tit'd on the head of a wooden figure, which has nails driven into it, and is suspended 
from a tree. Or, if a woman is possessed by a de\nl, some of her hair is put in a bottle, presented at 
the shrine of the goddess, and Anally buried outside the village. 

Among jnofessional diviners, the Kaniyans of tlie west coast have a high rejiutation for skill in 
casting horosco])es, Axing an aus])icious day for a marriage or other Hindu ceremony, diagnosing 
tlie cause of some family trouble, and so forth. His forehead smeared with the triple ash-mark 
of Si\’a, and eepApped with a bag of cowry-shells and an astrologer’s calendar, he arrives at the house 
of the person who wishes to consult him, and makes on the floor a diagram divided off into com- 
paitments, on which he arranges the c(»wries, representing the yflanets. After much deliberation 
and the recitation of the apj^ropriate formuke, he announces the conclusions arrived at from his 
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A HINDU CREMAIION. 

When the burninR embers have been finally extinRuished, milU and coconut-water are sprinkled over the ashes to quench 
the thirst of the dead man's soul, and fried rice, pulses, and cakes are offered to it. 

study of tlic relative positions of the planets. Some Kaniyans also have a reputation for their skill 
in exorcism, in the practice of which they dress themselves up in coconut-leaves, and wear masks 
rei)resenting various demons. The Malayans of Malabar also exorcize demons, and assume various 
disguises. (See illustrations on pages 461 and 465.) 

The Pulluvans of Malabar are astrologers and ])riests at the numerous snake-groves dedicated 
to Nagesvara, the lord of the snakes, which sometimes cover many acres of ground, and contain 
thousands of stone images of serpents. They may be seen gf)ing from house to house, playing tunes 
l)y means of a plectrum on a drum made from an earthen i)()t over which a string is stretclied, 
and singing songs which are appreciated by the snake-gods (see illustration on page 468). When 
called in to expel snakes or demons from those possessed, they make a huge figure of a snake on 
the floor with coloured powders, and sing songs in honour of the snake deity, while the figure is 
rubbed out, under the influence of intense excitement, by the celebrants of the mystic rite, it may 
be as many as a hundred and one times in an obstinate case. At tlie conclusion of the ceremony, 
a visit is paid to the snake-grove, where they pi'ostrate themselves before the stone images. 


DEATH CEREMONIES 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the dead are cremated by tlie higher castes, and buried 
or cremated by the lower classes according to the worldly circumstances of the family of the deceased, 
burial being less expensive than cremation, wliich necessitates the purchase of wood for the pyre. 
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On the death of her husband, the marriage-badge (trili) is sometimes remo\’ed from the neck 
of a widow, and thrown into the grave with the flowers whicli adorn lier ; or her V)angles are 
broken near a woocien post representing the deceased, whicli is decorated with his clot lies. 

Many elaborate rites are performed in connection with the dis])osal of the asJies after cremation. 
The liill Koyis make the ashes into balls with water, and bury them in a hole, over which a stone 
slab is set up. When friends of a dead man fiass tlie spot, tlu’v ])lace a few li‘a\’es of tobacco on the 
slab for him. By the hill vSa^'aras, fragments of the cremated bones are buried with a broken fowl’s 
egg in a miniature hut. By some castes a piece of bone is jilaced in a ])ot beneath a sacaed lig-tree. 
'File pot is eventually taken away by the son of the deceased, and buried near th(‘ house. By other 
casters a tulsi (sacred basil) jilant is set uj) on the spot where the ashes arc buried, v^ometimes 
the ashes are thrown on a tree or ant-hill, or into running water or the sea. d'he hill Savaras send 
pieces of charred bones to relations at a distance, so that they ma\' perform the death ceremonies. 
Sometimes ashes are consigned by jiarcel-post to an agent at Benares, and thrown into the 
holy Ganges. Images of the dead are frecjiiently made with the ashes collected from the jyyre, 
rice-flour, straw, and earth from a stream or pond, or drawn on a new cloth, and worshipjK'd with 
offerings of food. The straw figures are often burned, Init by the hill Kondhs are set uj) in front 
of, or on the roof of the house. By the Oriya Gaudos seven small flags made of cloth dyed with 
turmeric are stuck into the shoulders, abdomen, legs, and head of a figure made of ashes, to which 
food is offered. In many castes a pot containing water or rice is lirokeii by the chief mourner, 
\vid(AV, or maternal uncle of the dead person, on the way to or at the luirihng-ground. 
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A rODA FUNERAL. 


At a funeral of a Toda of the Niigiri hill*, women mourn outaide the hut built for the corpse on the downs near the 
grove where it will be cremated. Some of the women are seen in couples, with their foreheads in close contact while they 
weep bitterly. 


.57 
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Burial in a sitting posture, which is said to be a survival from very ancient times, is resorted to, 
among others, by some of the i)riniitive jungle tribes. The grave is sometimes marked by a booth 
or shed erected over it, and surrounded by ])rickly-pear stems or thorny twigs, to keep off jackals 
and other marauding animals. Or a pebble is laid on the grave, with a charm to protect it against 
jackals, and j)revent the s})irit of the. departed from molesting people. 

Many are the artifices which are resorted to for jiropitiating and keeping quiet the restless spirits 
of the dead. Witli tliis object a gun is fired off at the time of the funeral by some hill tribes. In 
the Tamil country fried rice is sometimes thrown on the road on the way to the burning-ground, 
with tlie idea that the ghost will attempt to return to the house on the night of the funeral, but 
will stop to pick up the food, and then retire. To jirevent the malign spirit of a person who has 
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A lODA FUNERAL. 

At o TtJcla funrinl. one or two buffaloes of the tribal herd arc cauuht on the downs. After an exciting chase, the animal 

is directed, while it is severely beaten with sticks, to the spot appointed for its slauehter. 

died of infectious disease from returning to the village, the hill Koyis place a fish-trap and thorny 
twigs across the path leading thereto. 1 'he Kondhs are said, in some cases, to bring a spider from 
the burning-ground on the third day after death, keep it for a day, and propitiate it with rice, 
meat and a new cloth, under the idea that it represents a malignant reincarnation of the deceased. 
When a death occurs among the hill Koyis, a cow or bullock is slain, and the tail cut off and put 
in the mouth of the corpse. A Euro])ean official once came across a Koyi graveyard with upright 
stones, each of whicli had a bullock’s tail tied to it. He was told that it is the custom to tie a bullock 

by the tail to a stone, kill it, and then, leaving the tail on the stone, take away the carcase to be 

eaten. The tail is left to appease the ghost of the deceased, who thinks that he has got the whole 
animal. Sometimes a few rupees, representing the value of a bullock, are placed in the mouth of 
the corpse, instead of the tail of the animal. 



' ?] [ WieU A KlHn. 

A TOD A FUNERAL. 

The buffalo is represented as it is beine draeeed aloni?. after its capture, to the spot where it is to be killed, surrounded by agile Toda men of strong physique. The men are 

said to be often carriedjmany yards before they succeed in getting the infuriated animal under control. 
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A very special form of 
ceremonial is observed at 
the funerals of the pastoral 
Todas and agricultural 
Badagas of the Nilgiri 
hills. Among the Todas 
the rittjs vary consider¬ 
ably, according to the sex 
of the deceased and other 
conditions. The corpse is 
placed within a rude hut 
t'onstructed for the occa¬ 
sion, generally within a 
stone circle, near the grove 
in which the funeral pyre 
has been prepared. In 
mourning outside the hut, 
the females group them¬ 
selves in pairs, each with 
I .. A-M„. foreheads in eontaet, 

Before the buffalo ia killed butler ia ameared over ita back. Korna atrd head, aird a 

bell ia auapended from tlie neck. and t(‘ars streaming down 

the cheeks (see illustration on page 481). Men and boys go off in sean'h of one or more buffaloes, 
which are driven towards the s])ot 
where the corpse is lying, and finally 
caught by num of ])()W(‘rful j)hysi(ju(‘, 
who st'ize tlu' animal by the horns, 
and, with arms intf'rloi'ked, bring the 
infuriated and exhausted beast down 
on its knees. It is then despatf hed 
with a l)low from an axe on tlu* poll. 

'fhe corpse is carried along, and set 
down at the lu'ad of the animal. 

Men, women and children then })ress 
forward, and jostle oru' another in 
their eagcTuess to salute the dead 
beast by jdacing their hands on its 
head or horns (stH‘ illustration on 
this page). At the funeral of a male, 
earth is thrown three times on the 
corps(‘, and into a ('attie-pen or sttfiie 
circle. A set’ond funeral ('ertunony is 
lield, at a varying interval, at which 
the relics of tht‘ dcH t'ased, including a 
fragment of the skull and a lock of 
hair, are burned within a stone circle. 

At a Badaga funeral the corpse 
is laid within a car built in many 
tiers and decorated with cloths and 
streamers (see illustration on page 485). 



rhoiohiq [Wieie d' Klein. 

After the buffalo has been felled, the corpse of the dead Toda is 
placed near the head of the expirinx beast. 
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A number of women, relations and friends of the dead man, make a rush to the cot on which the 
corpse is lying, and, sitting on it in detachments, keep on wailing, while a woman lU'ar it rings a 
bell. Round the car Badaga men dressed up in gaudy petticoats and smart turbans, and sometimes 
women, dance. The cot with the corpse is carried to the burning-ground, followt'd by the car, 
which is stripped of its iinery and Inn ked to piec’es. Very impressive is the (dianting by an elder 
of the tribe of the conventional sins committed by the d(‘ceas(‘d, which iiK'lude giving young birds 
to cats, killing snakes and cows, and worrying daughters-in-lav\'. 

An interesting example of marriage; of the dead is affordt‘d by the Billa\'as of South Canara. 
Girls who have died unmarried are supposed to haunt the house, and must bt' propitiatc'd by marriage. 
The girl's relations take from a house where the l)ody of a dead boy is l>'ing a ([uarte'r-aniia piece 



Jill the i'lHirteail of] [/••'. Thoiwlon^ (\l.il. 

A BADAGA FUNF.RAI.. 


At the funrrni of a BndaRn of the Nilttiri IuIIb, the corpse in t>lncfcl herieath a car huilt in ninny tins and decorMird with 
cloths, blnck chintz, and slrenmcr*. lo the music ol u baud supplied by hill Kotns, male BaduKus dance, dressed up in 
rtaudy colours. 

(coin), which is tied up betwt*en tvv'o .spuons. Th(‘ s])ooi]s arc tit'd to the roof of tlie girl’s Jiouse. 
This r(‘])resents the betrotlial ceremony. A day is fixed for tlu' marriage, and on the apj>ointcd day 
two figures, representing the bridt' and l)ridegroom, an* drawn on the floor, with the hands clasj)ed 
together. A (]uarter-anna piece, blat k Ix^ads, banglt‘s and a nose ornament, are phu'ed on the 
hands, over whic h water is poured, as at h marriage in real life. 

When an adult male or female member of the Tamil Idaiyan caste dies unmarried, a human 
figure, made out of holy grass, is married to the corpse, and some of the marriage rites are }>erformed. 

The practice of sati, or self-immolation of a widf)vv at lier husband’s funeral, has long been extinct. 
A survival thereof still exists among tlu* Tottiyans, whose caste goddesses are deifications of women 
who thus sacrificed themselves. Every four years a festival is lield in their honour, one of the 
chief events of which is a bullock race, with a prize for the winner. 
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By Brahmans, and many Hindu castes, an annual ceremony, called “ sradh,’’ is performed in 
memory of the dead. It has been said that at the present day many Hindus disregard certain 
ceremonies, in the celebration of which their forefathers were most scrupulous ; but no Brahman, 
orthodox or unorthodox, dares to neglect the annual sradh. In the performance of this rite, a 
ball of rice is offered to the ancestors of three generations, and thrown to the crows. It is regarded 
as a favourable omen if they partake thereof. In some castc's, clapping of the hands announces to 
the birds that the rice is being thrown for them to eat. 

The jungle Nayadis of Malabar set up stones n'presenting deceased members of the tribe round 
a mango tree, to which prayers are periodically offered that the spirits of the departed will protect 
them from the ravages of wild beasts and snakes. Stones arc, in like manner, set up in a circle 
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A BADAGA DEATH CEREMONY. 


During the dentil ceremonies women sit mourning round the cot on which the dead man. wrarinjr the tribal turban, is laid 
t)Ut. Beneath the cot are placed a crowbar, baskets containing various kinds of erain, cakes and tobacco, 

within file village boundaries by the Yerrakolla Tottiyans of the 'raniil country. When a death 
occurs, a stone is placed among the ashes of th(‘ deceased, and transferred to the ancestral circle. 
The Vekkiliyan Totti3"ans have a structure, called “ mfile,” ('onsisting of a massive wooden pillar 
carved with human figures, which is covered by a canop3^ All round the pillar a number of stones 
of different sizes are set up, to re^present those who have died in recent times (see illustration on 
page 456). At the periodical mrde worshij) a large number of bulls are let loose, and the animal 
which reaches the male first is decorated and held in reverence. 

The Kudans of the west coast worship the spirits of the ancestors on the occasion of the most 
important religious festivals. The ancestors are represented by stones placed on a platform beneath 
a tree, and offerings of rice, toddy, plantain-fruits, coconuts, etc., are made to them. It is said 
that care is taken to serve the offerings on separate leaves, lest the ancestors should quarrel for the 
food, and assert their influence for evil. 
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THR MOHURRUM FESTIVAL. FIROZPUR. 

A inbiiit or modrl of the tombs of Hasan and Husain, the Shi*ah martyrs, from tfie Punjab, showinv n representation of the 
burakf or fabulous winded animal which carried Muhammad from Jerusalem to Heaven. 1 he whole structure is typical of the 
Shi’ah sect. 
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Among the Coorgs, the ancestors are re])resented either by carved stones placed on a raised 
mound beneath a tree, to which fowls and pigs are sacrificed, or by figures beaten in silver plates, 
bronze images, or figures cut in a slab of potstone, which are placed in a small building or niche 
near tht^ house. 

In many castes, the ancestors are propitiated during the marriage rites by the performance of 
the sradh or other ceremony. Thus, the Madhva Brahmans, on the occasion of a marriage, ask the 
ancestors of the bridal couple, who are represented by a man’s cloth and a bodice placed near the box 
containing tlie sacred salagrama stone and household gods, to bh'ss them. To propitiate the 
ancestors at the time of a marriage among tlxe Telngu Puni Gollas, a design (muggu) repres(.‘nting 
the goddess Ganga, lotus-flower, snak(‘, etc., is drawn on the floor with coloured powders, and 
worshipped witli V(‘ry elaborate rites (see illustration on })age 463). In the course tliereof, one of 
the m(*n offu'iating at th(‘ ceremonial ties b(.‘lls round his legs, becomes possessed by the spirit of an 
ancestor, and cuts hims(‘lf with a sword, whi('h is wrested from him and placed on the figure of 
Ganga.. Seating himself at the feet tluTeof, the bridegroom in his turn becomes possc'ssed, throw's 
off his turl)an and body-cloth, and indulges in wald gestures. 

At an ini])osing ceremony in memory of the anc(‘stors, which is held by the Badagas at long 
int(‘rvals, a ('ot wath mattn'ss and pillow, and the stem of a plantain (l)anana) tree, are placc'd w'ithin 
a huge car constru('t(‘d of w'ood and bamboo, and d(‘C()rated w'ith silk and cotton fabrics and 
umbrellas. 'I'he (‘ar-orna.ments of thos(' wdio have di(‘d sinc(‘ the previous ceremony are placed 
on the ('ot. 'Fhe s])irits of the an('(‘stors are su])posed to be reclining tluTeon, chewing the plantain, 
and ].)rotected from the sun or rain by the umbrellas. 
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IHF. MOHURRUM FESTIVAL. MVLAPORE. 

At the Muhommadan Mohurrum festival, a dccoratrd structure called the tdbut, which represents the tomb of the martyr 
Husain at Kerbela, is carried in procession to an open space, or to the bank of a tank or river. 








THE MOHURRUM FESIIVAL. MADRAS. 

MuKhnimndan Iroopn in proc.rB«ion with the- idhlJf, or niodri ol thr tombu of tfu- martyr# Hnnan and HuBnin. Somf 
Mofturrum dantt-rs” ate shown in the forecround. They nrcr supposed to represent the follow'ers of H usuin, who were killed at 
the same time as their leader. 

( HAPTKK XVII 

IflXDlJ AM) MrilAMMADAX ClLSIOMS IX UrPEH 1X1)1 A 

IJV SIR RICHARD TKMTLK, DART., C.I.K. 

In any atlenipt to understand, in a general way, tlie motives whicli lead to tlu' domestic cusloms 
and ethics that dominate tJie lives of the natives of Northern and C entral India, it is necessary to 
try and grasj) tlu’ trend of certain main considerations. Tlie iirst of these is tJiat tJie vast ])opulation 
of these parts is made up of minute subdivisions, often consisting of a few families only, living 
etliically isolated lives ; mixing, of course, in tlie business of life, but liardly at all socially. It is 
this tendency that has greatly assisted in bringing al)out tlu‘ system of “ caste,” which, as a custom 
permeating all classes of society, is only known in India j)i’o})er. In j)ractiee, caste is ])rimarily 
shyness in regard to bodily contact with one’s fellow-man, and, as a cons(?c]uenc(' of the ])ersonal 
exclusiveness thus incurred, caste has become, secondarily, largely a question of occupation as a 
means of livelihood. In this way a ” caste ” is a community, however small, that will eat, drink, 
smoke and marry together on equal terms. Anyon(‘ outside tlie ring thus formed is a stranger, 
and though there are nominally great general castes, like the Bralimans, sjiread in large numl)ers all 
over the country, in real life these are split u[) into sub-castes innumerable, w'hich are, for tlie 
purposes of domestic intercourse, separated from each other. A Brahman of Kashmir is not, in 
practice, a Brahman to a fellow caste-man hailing from Madras, nor would one of Bomliay admit 
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anotlier fiom Bengal to the fellowship involved in the matters mentioned above. The isolation 
is as complete as the conditions of civilization will allow, and the superiority of one caste over another 
is a question as to whicli w'ill take or refuse food or drink (smoking is included in drinking) from 
the other, or marry a daughter or refuse a daughter in man*iage ; though marriage is confined 
within much stricter limits than contact in any otlier way. Such a social system as this is bound 

to lead to caste occupations, and so it is 
commonly, though not necessarily, the case 
in India that caste is synonymous with 
profession, however humble and even de¬ 
grading that may be. 

Just as Indian society is broken up into 
minute social subdivisions, so also is it 
divided into small sects innumerable, c^acli 
with its own system of ethics and customs, 
so far as r(‘.gards the practice, as distin¬ 
guished from the pliilosophy or theory, of 
religion. 1'here are main religions, indeed, 
but sect is the soul of religious custom, and 
one can never fairly j)re(licate that any 
given custom extends without material 
alteration very far from the })lace in which 
it is observed. 

The great indigenous religion is that 
known as “ Hinduism,” which has adopted 
caste as a distinguishing features Broadly, 
it may be described as a systematized 
animism, or worship of spirits, seeing a 
soul, as a kind of living background, in 
everything. From Hinduism there has 
sprung in comparatively modern times a 
conspicuous reform in the shape of Sikhism, 
the religion of the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
who have ])laycd so important a part in the 
more recent history of the country. 

The original tenets of the Sikh religion 
included a belief in one God of the universe, 
and a rejection of idolatry, caste, immure¬ 
ment of women, use of intoxicants 
(especially of tobacco), jhlgrimage and other 
practices of the surrounding Hindus. But 
it has largely fallen away from these ideals 
and tends to slip back quietly into Hindu 
ethics at any rate, l.ater it became the cult of a strong military society with certain special 
ceremonies and customs. 'Fhe most i*emarkable of these is the pahitl, or initiation (generally adult) 
by the sword, which consists of stirring a sweetmeat in water with a two-edged sword and 
repeating the articles of the faith in the presence of live of the initiated. Some of the water is 
sprinkled on the novice live times, and he drinks of it five times from the palms of his hands. He 
must thereafter add the title ” Singh'* to his personal name and wear the live K’s, which mean 
that the letter K commences words signifying “ uncut hair,” “ short drawers,” “ iron bangle,” 
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IHE MOHUKRUIVl FESIIVAL. 

In Bonie plocc* ihc local mullah, or priest, brushes the evil spirits off 
the children with a broom for money or food. He is usually accom” 
pnnied by an attendant with a bowl to collect what is gathered. 
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THE JAMA MASJID, DELHI. 

TKi# is India's greatest mosque and is the second largest in the world. It was built by Shah Jehan in the first part of the 
seventeenth century and possessed a sacred relic, a hair from the beard of the prophet. The illustration shows a crowd in the 
courtyard, which is 325 feet square, dispersing after meeting at prayers. 
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INDIAN MUHAMMADANS. AHMEDABAD. 


I here are thirteen orthodox attitudes of prayer which have to be Ronc through in a 
particular order, each with its appropriate petition. Usually each individual goes through 
them at his own time willuHit reference to his neighbours, as shown in the illustration. 

sizes its existence and endows all things with life. The main expression 


“ small steel dagger ” and 
“ comb ” (see illustration on 
j)age 4q8). So a Sikh’s hair 
is always long and confined 
by a comb, and the devout 
wear one or more iron rings 
in tlie turban. I'here is 
also a significant sacrament 
or communion of conse¬ 
crated butter, flour and 
sugar, of which all the faith¬ 
ful present must })artake, 
without reference to caste, 
in memory of the original 
rejection of the caste sys¬ 
tem by the early teachers. 

Allied generally also to 
Hinduism, and sprung very 
long ago out of the ancient 
Brahmanism, which was an 
organ i zee 1 s] )i ri t-\Norshi p, 
and from which the Hin¬ 
duism of to-day is itself 
ultimately derived, is 
Jainism, the religion of the 
Jains, in Up]>er India com¬ 
monly called also “ Sarao- 
gis.” The Buddhists and 
|ains, who are spread in 
numbers over many widely- 
separated parts of India, 
were originally Hindu non¬ 
conformists, and the latter 
still largely bear that 
character. But whereas 
Buddhism put together its 
theory of religious life with¬ 
out a soul. Jainism empha- 
of this line of thought is the 


extraordinary sanctity which Jains attach to life in any form (see illustration on ])age ^oS), inducing 
many of them to co\’er their mouths with a small flanging veil in order to avoid swallowing small 
insects. Formerly they were divided into Naked and Clothed, and their old images are all nude. 
Nowadays, howe\’er, the Naked Sects (Digambar, sky-clad) confine nudity to meal times in their 
own houses. 

The other great religious force in India is Muhammadanism, in theory identical with that 
which prevails elsewhere in the world, but in practice, everywhere, except among the educated, 
largely tinged with Hindu customs and superstitions. 

Both these great religions are divided into two main classes, which correspond roughly to the 
Puritans and Ritualists known in other parts of the world. The Hindus consist of Saivas and 
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Vaishnavas, after the two great deities, Siva and Vishnu, and the Muliammadans, as elsewliere, 
of Sunis and Shi’ahs, though the latter are not com|)aratively minierous in India. But though the 
ideas involved in Puritanism and Ritualism do to a certain extent control the customs of tlieir 
respective followers, yet the cliief fact to grasp is that in India it is minute sect and caste that 
govern custom in practice. 

In addition to all this there s}>rang up in all ])arts of the country in the Middle Ages, with very 
many followers ever since, great eclectic religious reformers ((niru Nanak, the fountk'r of Sikhism 
was one of them), who went far afield for tlieir inspiration and tenets, not disdaining those of 
Christianity. Their teachings have deeply coloured the beliefs and ideas of the whole modern 
population; so that, to use very general terms, tlie average civilized “ Hindu” of to-day believes 
theoretically in one God, or Supreme Spirit, and practically in a numlier of minor and sjiiritrial 
powers of varying importance. His customs are aimed chiefly at projiitiating the latter. 

Before entering on the ordinary habits of Hindus and Indian Muhammadans, one observation 
of a general nature is necessary. The jrrincipal object of all domestic and religious customs 
throughout the country, whatever the form of faith, is to ward off supernatuial injury and the 
evil eye, which last notion in India gives concrete form to an idea altogether different from that 
ordinarily current in Eurojie. In India the “ evil eye ” is the glance of pleasure or approval, and 
it is ” evil ” because it rouses the jealousy of the guardian spirit and causes it to do mischief to 
the object admired. A child is in greater danger from the “ e\'il eye ” of its own doting mother 



MARRIAGE OF A RAJA. 


In the co»e of a marriage in the family of a ruling Prince, the proceaaion rcachca immcnac proportion* and frequently 
consists of as many richly capa risoned elephant* as he can produce The illustration shows such a procession passing along 
a typical roadway. 
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than of any other person. This 
belief leads to all sorts of curious 
results ; for instance, the placing 
of black arresting spots on the soles 
of a crawling infant’s feet, and the 
deliberate marring by a flaw of an 
otherwise perfect design in a work 
of art. 

Allusion must also be made to 
the Par sees, a very small body or 
race in the country, under one 
hundred thousand all told, who by 
conspicuous ability and energy liave 
raised tliemselves into an important 
community with a commanding 
influence. 'Phe name is pro])erly 
Farsi, or Persian, and the Pars(‘es 
are the descendants of Persian 
refugees who left their country for 
India rather tlian de])art from 
their ancient faith and become 
Muhammadans at tlie behest of 


1 


A MUSALMAN FAKIR. 

Fakirs of the Sohagia order 
dress like married women in a 
red scarf, a gown and trousers, 
following th** example of their 
patron saint, who adopted the 
costume to show he was devoted 
to God as a wife to her husband. 


their conquerors in the eighth cen¬ 
tury. 

They are still Zoroastrians and 
fire-worshippers, and have customs 
of their own, though in some ways 
they have succumbed to surround¬ 
ing influences. 

The long-established habit of 
confining many classes of the women 
strictly to the hearth and home 
has had its own effect on the daily 
lives of the people, and has resulted 
in the creation of an extraordinary 
number of quasi-religious cere¬ 
monies throughout the year—a 
large portion of female life being 
occupied in their i)erformance. In 
considering domestic customs of 
tlie country tins fact must always 
be borne in mind. 

With these observations it is 
now proposed to take the reader 


very briefly through some of tlie ceremonial observaiK'es which go to make up the liome life of an 
ordinary U])])er Indian peasant. 

Wlien a Hindu’s child is about to come into the world, a midwife is sent for, and the first thing 
she does is to make a finger-mark on the wall with vermilion to hasten delivery. As soon as the 
child is born she washes the forelock and feed of the mother ; and then the child’s body is rubbed 
over with the dust of sun-dried liricks, which is at once washed off with lukewarm water. The midwife 
then tossi's the child in the air five times, while another woman strikes a brass dish, and the mother 



Photo bv} IJohnston d- Hoffman. 

BRINGING IHE BRIDE HOME. 

A Hindu bride, being usually a mere child, is kept in her parents' house until old enough to be sent to her husband's home. 
She goes in a palanquin in charge of the bridegroom and his party. 




The illustration shows the bridceroom in his full bridal costume, with the marriaKe crown. Frcm this depends the elaborate 
veil to shield him from the evil eye amonjj the crowd surroundinR the highly decorated processional palanquin in which he will 
be carried by his attendants to the bride’s house. 
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HINDU MARRIAGE rROCESSION. 


The hand at llir head of the marriage procession of nn ordinary well-to-do Hindu conKisls nowadays of players on both 
European and Indian instruments; and as these are not attuned toRcther and play indifft-rently music of either sort, the result 
is most incuriKCUous to European ears. 

holds a liandhil of f^rain in her hand. Two or three days afterwards the family priest fixes by 
astrological rules the lucky day for bathing the mother and child in a decoction of sacred nim 
leaves. This is done on the first day she rises from the ground on which she has hitherto lain, while 
mustard and dill seeds are waved round her head and then thrown into an earthen pot containing 
fire, wlhc.li she Itreaks with her foot. The midwife again tosses the child five times in the court¬ 
yard. All this is to avert the e^'il eye. Nt'ar relatives or serxants then clean the cJiamber, and 
the washerman takes away the lying-in bedding. This is why that caste is “ unclean.” Next day 
the barl)er pares the mother’s nails. 

On the se\’enth or eighth day a liole is dug in the ground and filled with a libation of milk and 
water, close to which the motlier sits and has her first solid meal of rice and flour. After this she 
may sleej) on a bed. Up to this time she has been fed on caudle and a mixture of oil, turmeric 
and molasses, 'fhe child’s eyes are now painted round with black collyrium and it is laid on its face 
for the first time for a rubbing over with oil. 

On the twelfth day tliere are more c(T('monies connecte<l with ('ating cakes for the first time 
after acts of worship, and then comes the naming ceremony. A rough square, marked with diagonals, 
is made on the wall with cow-dung (in India the great purifier and disinfectant). At each corner 
and intersection of the square a cowr^-shell is inserted and the whole is jiainted with vermilion. 
Cakes are placed in front of it. The child is oiled over, painted as to its eyes with collyrium and 
dressed in new clothes, wliile rings are placed on its arms and ankles for the first time and money is 
put into its hands. After all this it is given a name with separate ceremonies. 

On days varying from the twentietli to the fortieth comes a purification ceremony, and after 
that another on the first occasion of the child’s eating rice, and so on all through childhood,^ on 
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the first occasion of performing of any of the necessary acts of civilized life. A prominent 
feature of these perpetual ceremonies is the payment of fees for each separate performance on behalf 
of the family by privileged persons from the priest, teacher, barber, washerman, and so on to the 
midwife, and the giving of feasts according to means to all the relatives and Brahmans concerned. 

Much the same ceremonies are gone through in the house of a Musalman peasant, with certain 
differences to fit in with sp(;cial religious views. Thus, as soon as the navel-cord is cut, sweetmeats 
are consecrated in the courtyard l)y the men, and the milk of a “ good woman is given to the 
child in a shell, while the neighbours are called to prayer by striking a brass pan with a stick. The 
room is kept warm with a movable stove, but the mothc'r’s food do('s not difi’er from a 
Hindu’s, and it is given her to make' her strong. On tlu' third day the mother and child are bathed 


and dressed in new clothes, 
while friends (ome in and sing 
songs for a gift of oil and ver¬ 
milion. 

The iKixt great seric's of 
family ceremonies is conncH tc'd 
with marriage, for (ourtship 
finds no place in the ordinary 
Indian household. A marriage 
usually starts by tlu* appoint¬ 
ment of a malcli-maker by 
the girl’s family to seek a 
suitable boy ; no easy matter, 
in view of the many caste and 
other customary restrictions 
as to choice. When the ru'go- 
tiations an^ accomplisluHl, and 
the dowry is settled, tluu'e is 
a formal bc'trothal by making 
the bride’s people a pn*s(‘nt 
at the bridegroom’s house*, 
which conim(*nces the marriage 
proper. This is followed by 
the marriage procession on the 
occasion of the first formal 
visit of the bridegroom to the 
bride’s house for the marriage 
itself, after which, at varying 
periods of time, there is a 
second anel less important pro¬ 
cession for bringing the bride 
to her future home. This slu* 
usually enters as the most 
lowly member of the family. 
Finally, there are two separate 
formal visits by the bride to 
her parents after the consum¬ 
mation of the marriage. Such, 
in outhne, are the main 



phntn byl ^tiohanLal & Hrot, 


PECULIAR DRESS. 

T he Dogras arc an important militaiy Hindu race in the Western Himalaya! and 
the Punjab, of which the Maharaja of ICaahmir i« the chief representative. The illua* 
tration show* a charcoahburner wearing the peculiar dreaa of the people. 
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ceremonies connected with an orthodox marriage, varied in many quaint details according to 
caste, religion and position in life. 

In a Hindu household the marriage ceremonies are so prolonged and continuous, that it is hardly 
possible to do more than indicate them. When the marriage is agreed, the bridegroom’s father visits 



Photo:by^ [/f.. Thiele. 


SIKH PRIEST. 

1 Kc pcculiariticB of the SilcK costume consist in the wearing 
of the five K’s, ; (!) the kes, or uncut hair of the whole body. 
(2) the kachh, or short drawers ending above the knee. (3) the 
kura, or iron bangle. (4) the khandj, or small steel dagger. (5) the 
kfiMnga, or comb. In the case of the priests, these symbols of their 
creed are worn in a greatly exaggerated manner, as shown in the 
illustration. 


the bride, and they each provide a little rice, 
which a Brahman mixes up and then divides 
between them, to be subsequently parched in 
a ceremonial manner. Then occur conventional 
performances day by day in both houses for 
a week before the bridegroom’s procession 
starts, including the setting-up of the marriage 
shed and anointing the boy and girl. Among 
these in places is the quaint ceremony of 
swallowing the mango fibre. The mother’s 
brother puts a present of money and orna¬ 
ments into her left hand, while the barber’s 
wife gives him the centre of a mango-leaf hung 
up in the marriage shed, which he presents to 
the mother’s mouth. She bites oil a piece and 
puts it in the hollow of her right hand, into 
which he pours a litth' water. The mother 
then holds it over her daughter’s head and 
gulps it all down. 

'riie bridegroom’s procession is conducted 
with all the poiiq) available, but he must take 
a little of the water in which he is bathed 
before he starts, to bc^ niix(‘d with that in 
which the bride is bathed after he arrives at 
her house. At the house door follow the first 
scattering of rice over the bridegroom, th(‘ 
cenunony of the curry pestle, during which the 
family jiestle is applied to the bridegroom’s 
cheek, and the marking of his forehead with 
yellowish sandal-wood paste ; but these pro¬ 
ceedings are generally confined among the 
rich to merely making wedding-presents. 
After arrival follow the important acts of 
making bracelets of a few grains of rice 
wrapped in mango leaves for the right wrist 
of the bridegroom and the left wrist of the 
bride, and the adoration of the bride, and some¬ 
times of the groom as well, with offerings of 
sweets and ornaments. The bride is next seated 
between her mother’s knees, fully adorned 
in her bridal head-dress of date-leaves, for 


the nail-cutting ceremony, which is solemnly performed on the hands and feet of both by the family 
barber’s wife. After this the bridal pair are seated in the marriage shed. The marriage service 
consists of repeating Sanskrit verses and various acts of worship, and includes throwing incense on 
the fire and scattering rice. It is performed by a Brahman, while the father of the bride seats her 
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in his lap, which act is tantamount to giving the girl in marriage. The positive acts of marriage are 
the knotting together of the clothes of bride and bridegroom, and tlie circumambulation of the sacri¬ 
ficial fire. The bride goes first, and the fire must be kept to the right and walked round five times. 
A winnowing sieve must be carried by th(‘ pair, from which rice is scattered by shaking it. This 
ceremony winds up with a fumigation with incense by a Brahman. 

There follow the application of the vermilion marriage spot by the bridegroom to the bride’s 
forehead at the parting of her hair, the stopping of the; groom at the house door by the bride’s sisters 
to answer set riddles, and the stealing of the groom’s shoes to make him get over his nervous silence 
(he is only a boy, as a rule) and ask for them. The long ceremonial day ends with the worship of 



Photo hv^^ [/><(/;/ Eardley-Wihnot. 

AN INDIAN DANCING GIRL. 


1 hcic arc BtiollinK who may be engaged at the numerous festivals held to celebrate betrothalB, marriages, etc.; they 

will perform throughout the night with a wearying monotony both in the posturing and accompaniment. The musical 
instruments possess three or four playing strings, and under these are stretched twelve to twenty-nine others. 

the family guardian spirit by the pair, after which the bridegroom goes to his people, and the bride 
remains with hers. Four days later the bride and groom are bathed, and their marriage bracelets 
are taken off, and at last the marriage proceedings proper come to a final conclusion. But even then 
the bride is not a wife till, with many more ceremonies and a procession, she is sent to live with her 
husband when she is old enough. 

Strictly speaking, there are no marriage ceremonies among the Muhammadans, except the few 
allowed by the Sacred Law, and this, of course, is the rule among the educated and more highly 
placed. A prominent feature of marriage among most classes is the grant of an absurdly large dowry 
to the bride by the groom, which is, however, her protection ; for, if divorced from caprice, as would 
be otherwise easily possible, she can claim and recover as much as is practicable of her dowry. 
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hfi] ,\fanilir. 

A MUHAMMADAN ASCIlUC. 

Gur/mMr IttUirs carry a short iron to which 

c'hnino are attac.licd. Whcti bcKtrine they ratllr 
the chain;;, and if people arc hIow; in givinK aims, 
strike at their fate with the spike. 


Among the uneducated classes of the Musalmans there 
are, in India, as in other Muhammadan countries, a great 
number of ceremonies, of which the following may be 
notic'ed here. The use of red paper, or paper sprinkled 
with red, for documents and h'tters ; the drinking of sherbet, 
and the giving of sweetnu'ats and small ])resents to certain 
privileged persons at every step art‘ spcH'ialities of a gn'at 
I)art of the ceremonial. .After tlu‘ ])r(‘liminaries have been 
arranged an<l pres('nts have been (‘X('hanged betwt'en the 
('ontracting hoiis('s, there follows tlu' formal l)etrothal, of 
which an interesting feature is tlu' presentation of a plain 
ring, a red ki'rchief an<l sw('('ts to tht‘ l)rid(‘groom, and the 
h'tter of promise' on l.x'half of tlu‘ girl fixing a day for the 
\V(‘(l(ling. 1'he bride' (anel se)m('timc's alse) the briek'gre)e)m) 
ge)(‘:’. inte) se'e'lusion anel is a.lle)vve‘d le) se'e* ne) niaU' |H'rse)n. 
Afte'i’ this at state'el time's fe)ll()W the' e'('re'ine)nie‘s eif grineling 
flour, e’utting out the' bridal edothing, anel the' vigil. 'Phis 
la d e'e)n;.ists eef tlu' we)me‘n sitting u]) all the night ])re'vie)us 
te) e'eanstructing tlr' marriage' e'ane)py in front ed' a. spe'e'ially 
})re‘])are'el wa.te'r ve'ssel, in e)rele'r te) “ ke'e']) (iexl awake.” 
During thi;> same* night ane)th('r ele'e'orate'el wate'r ve'sse'l is set 
uj), in whie'li te) <‘nclos(' ste)rm, rain, ser{)e'nts, se'e)r])ie)ns, 
we)rms, anel e)the'r 


e'vil things, while* 
the* hre'-extinguish' 
ing e‘('re'me)ny a se)rt 

e)f walking e)n fire* with bare fee*!.is ])e'rfe)rmeel by re'ligious 

mendicants. On the folle)wing night tlu're* is a. se)le'nm 
ceremonial e)ffe'ring te) elecease'el e'lelers, whieh is remark¬ 
able as she)wing the efleet e)f envire)nme'nt, anel the* 
anointing e)f the brielal pair, in which se've'ii marrie*el 
wmnen helj). 

All this takes place befe)re the* marriage ])re)C(‘ssie)n, whie h 
is conducteel much on the Hinelu lines, anel the* making e)f a 
number e)f conventional j)resents to the* briele*. Then e eune'S 
the showing of the briele te) the gre)om, te) whom she* is 
always a stranger, anel some curious aelelitional cer('me)nics. 
e)f which a peculiar feature is that the* bride must kee*}) he r 
eyes shut throughout and not put lu'r fe)ot to tlie gre)unel, 
being carried about in the arms of a maid, even to he*r 
husband's house on the day after the marriage. Then' is a 
further ceremonial there for two or three days, after whie h 
the bridegroom goes with the bride to her home for a ten 
days’ stay. This is the real marriage', as a room is piY)- 
vided for the pair, into which the bride has to walk this 
being the first time she is allowed to put foot to ground 
since the ceremonies began. At her entrance the groom is 
expected to salaam to her. If he neglects this, showers of 
abuse are poured upon him. 



Hy /K'rmiHsinn of] [ Tft<‘ 

A LONG-HAIRED ASCEIIC. 

*1 here are several classeN of Hindu ascetics 
who never cut the hair ol their bodies and who 
wander about in various stages of dishevelmeni. 
The illustration shows an extreme ca««*. 



rhotobp^ iA.JJUmxhridgf>A:Co. 

HINDU ASCETICISM. 


I Kc UrdhHmukhi Sndhuk. or Saints with the Upturned Face, dreaa themselves in g^Jtn gudri, or rags of wisdom, and live by 
begging. 1 heir particular form of penance is to hang by the feet, head downwards, which gives them a great character for 
sanctity. 
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Speaking in general terms, Hindus may be said to burn their dead ; but this is far from being the 
universal rule, as many castes and tribes bury. When an ordinary Hindu dies, the body is taken 
out of the house and placed on a bier at a spot outside the village vvluTt' the inonrners can collect, 
and the house is then purified with fresh plaster. The bier is carried to the banks of a river, where 
the corpse is bathed, dressed in new waist-cloth and shec't, and the mouth washed. It is tluai placed 
on the funeral pile, while the chitd mourner, usually the next heir, has his head and face shaved. 
After the pyre is lighted with a long 
torch by the chief mourner, he walks 

round the corpse five times, touching ^ 

the lips each time with the torch. ' * 

When the body is nearly all burrunl, 
everyone prescmt throws live sticks into 
the lire and helps to put it out. The 
imconsunied ])()rtions of the body an^ 
thrown to tlu' fish in the river. I'he 
funeral party tluai wash the ])la('e 
of burning and a sacred sw('et 
basil shrub is j)lanted in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. After this they all batlu' 
in th(‘ river at iinother sj)()t and go 
home. 

Next day the chi('f nioiirner ])()urs ; 

a little fresh milk on tlu? burning 
place, and on returning home a pot , 
of fresh juilk, with a hoU* in it, so 
mad(‘ tliat the milk can dri]) away, is j 
hung uj) in a tree, which he walks 
round thna' times, and then gives a 
funeral feast to th(' nTitivrs. h‘or 
the iK'xt tc'U e\'enings a lain]) is lighted 
in lionour of the deceased at various 
spots on th(* rout(‘ from the ])yre to j 
the house. On tlu’ tliird, tenth and 
other days up to a month after the < 
death, tluTC' are s])ecial ceremonies, 

of which feeding Brahmans is a ])ro- ____ 

minent feature ; and on the last of Hindu domes'! ic worship. 

these days the widow puts on Ikt i he iiiu.t rAtion show* « Hrnhmon woman ni her daily privair dryotiona 

weeds, to be worn for life.in the ;■>>'-sh. i. .,n « m., wi.h . b.U n. i.rr h.nd. 

In front of her are the ncceasary article* lor worMhip Inc libation cuii. the 

upper classes white, in the lower of conch-«hell, « •mail •tand or throne with imaue. thereon, and the hook of 
I ti* 1 1 prayer. Near her i« the uncicd iiweel hosil plant of the family. 

varying colours. Hindu cor})ses, wdnui 

buried, are usually placed in the grave fully dressed and seat(‘(l cross-legged, facing the north, 
with cakes in the hands. 

As regards widows, it should b(‘ remembered that the w(‘lhknown prohibition of remarriiigi* 
and being turned into the family servants, even in the case of child-widows, was always far from 
being universal, and that the equally well-known custom of salt, or l)urning of widows with the 
corpses of their husbands, was never common. They owe their notoriety to the horror induced 
by them in strangers, and to their prevalence among the richer and more socially prominent classes. 
Indeed, it is only among such that they could be possible, as in the case of plurality of wives. It 
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should always be borne in mind that the maintenance of more than one wife is a luxury which only 
the comparatively few well-to-do have ever been able to indulge in. The exigences of family finance 
has, in India, as elsewhere in the civilized East, confined a man to one wife at a time. 

Among Musalmans the body is first thoroughly bathed and cleaned, and then dressed in a fresh 
lf)in-cl()th. A sheet is next taken and a hole torn in tlie middle, through which the head of the 
cor])se is thrust. After this it is carried to the graveyard covered with a sheet. Here prayers are 
recited, which differ for a man, woman, or child, and the corpse is laid in the grave with the head 
to the iif>rtli. 'I he body is roofed over with bamboos or planks, and thatching grass plastered over 
with mud. 'Die grave is then filled in with earth, every member of the family present taking a 
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PANCH AGNI—FIVE FIRES PENANCE. 

Durinit tFc llircr liotlmt montliN of ilir year, certain Hindu devotee* will nit daily exposed to the lull rays of the sun for 
three hours about midday, while live hot lire* of dried cow-duntt cakes are built up close to them. 

hand in this. After this y)resents are made to religious mendicants. For the next few days nothing 
is cooked in the house, the family being supplied with food by relatives. On the third day there 
is an interesting final ceremony. I'he whole of the family male connections assemble in some oj)en 
plact', wliere some grain, flowers, betel-leaf and sherbet are collected. Each man present takes up, 
a grain. l)lesses it by a. formal Ixmediction, and drops it on a cloth, until the heay) is exhausted. The 
grain is distributed to mendicants and the sherbet is drunk by the party, while a certain chapter 
of the Koran is recited. 

In the course, then, of the festivities and ceremonies connected with the ordinary domestic 
events of family life tliere is much to occu])y the spare time of the people, without reference to the 
fixed festivals and other performances involved in the exercise of their religion. These, too, are very 
numerous and cover such operations as ploughing, sowing, planting, protecting, harvesting, win¬ 
nowing and measuring the crops, and such matters as protecting flocks and herds and the daily or 





/ roMi ,r />/»o/<> (»v Ariim v»««* i\iinicii hv h\ ScHi. 


A WIDDlNi; CAKT. 

A Hallock cart, dfcoratfii with carvt'd hnuii*s and m\th(>li);;ical animals, is used on ilur occasion ot a wctlilinia: by some Hindu 
Castes. The carl is ilrawn by a i>air ot wliitf luimiK*d domestic oven. cominonl> called l^rahmani bulls, bor dnvnu.; anti stcenni^ the 
animals, the coachman sits Udund them, and vigorously twists ilieir tails. 
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periodical worship of the tools and implements of trades and callings, and also the worship of the 
personal or family or caste guardian gods and spirits. Further, the x’illage godling or supernatural 
hero has his or her special cult and ceremonial on no account to be neglected. The gods and godlings 
or sanctified heroes of the Hindus have their exact counterparts among the Muhammadans in the 
shape of deceased saints, who 
have to be {)ropitiated in the 
same manner. And so the 
eternal round of feast, fast, or 
similar obligation never ceases. 

The two great means to be 
found outside the home for 
diversifying private life are the 
holding of fairs and the making 
of pilgrimages. There is al¬ 
ways a local fair not very far 
off, and tliere are great recurring 
fairs held at fixed places and at 
fixed })eriods, sometimes years 
apart, and often on a very 
large .scale indeed. A pilgrim¬ 
age to some celebrated holy spot 
or shrine is a great undertaking, 
which it is the ho])e of most 
villagers to accomplish at some 
time during life. It involves, 
on arrival, the performance of 
ceremonies held to be of vital 
religious importance, and the 
exj)enditure of more money 
than the ])ilgrim can properly 
afford thereon. 

The present writer can never 
forget the gratified delight of 
an office messenger whom lie 
took with him in the course of 
an ofiicial journey, wliich in¬ 
cluded a visit to the very holy 
Hindu places of Hard war, Ben¬ 
ares and (iaya. The man was 
thus enabled in the course of a short time to go through all the ceremonies cnjoirK'd l>y his iaith in 
memory of his father three times. It vvas in his opinion of the utmost j>ossible l)eneli( to his own 
and his dead father’s future spiritual welfare, and it was undoubtedly (‘(jually bad for his jjocket 
for many a long day thereafter. , 

The formal religious festivals of tlie Hindus vairy greatly, but one or two may lx* look(‘d on as 
more or less universal. Of these the most prominent is the Holi, held iu spring, a kind of Saturnalia 
of very ancient origin, in which the whole of the lower oialers join, wluitever the creed they may 
profess (see illustration on page 512). The fun is very rough and frankly suggestive, in a manner 
entirely foreign to modern European ideas. The chief features are the lighting of the Holi fires 
with much singing, after the fashion of Ciuy Fawkes Day in England, and throwing red and 

.^9 
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KRISHNA WORSHIP. 


A quiet family observanrr of llir JanamaaKtliMnii < 
after a birth >, held at ihr commencement of the Ion* 
of the birth o Kriihna. A aorl of C-hristma* Day. 


ceremony on the eighth day 
ndiun l.enl in commemoration 
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saffron powder over each other’s clothes. There is also some passing or jumping through bonfires 
on the part of aspirants to special local sanctity. 

In the autumn falls tlie j)retty Diwali, or “ Feast of Lamps/' when everyone must clean and 
light up his house and burn at least one lamp outside it at night ; so that when the spirits of his dead 
revisit it, they may find it nice and bright for their reception. Then in the villages follows the 
Godlian, when cowherds go round to their employers in a state of semi-intoxication, with a sing- 


V .'' 




song, and collect presents 
in a fashion common in 
rural Europe. 

For four months in 
every year there is a kind 
of Lent, analogous to that 
of tile Buddhists, from July 
to October, during which it 
is unlucky to celebrate 
marriages, repair roofs, or 
construct beds. It repre¬ 
sents the .sleep of the god 
(usually Vishnu), and there 
is a fast as the god com¬ 
mences his rest, and a feast 
at his awakening, w^hen 
whole villages will run riot 
with feasting and dancing. 

The public Hindu festi¬ 
vals in connection with the 
beginning and close of this 
Lent are known by various 
names in different parts of 
India, and owing to their 
universal prominence and 
importance they differ 
greatly in observances and 
religious reference. In 
Upper India they are 
usually called Dasahra ; in 
Bengal and Eastern India, 
Durga-puja—“ Worship of 
Destruction," deified as a 
princiiml goddess (Durga) ; in the South, Charakh-puja—Swing-worship," the well-knowm Swing¬ 
ing Festival, at which formerly devotees were swung from a high pole with a large iron hook through 
the muscles of the back. (See illustrations on pages iv, 476 and 540.) 

Dasahra signifies “ the absolving tenth "—that is, the tenth of particular Indian months, when 
sins can be washed away by prescribed performances. The days usually selected are the loth of 
Jaith (during July) and the loth of Asauj (during October). The feast in July is a one-day function, 
generally in honour of tlie birth of Ganga, the Ganges deified as the great sacerdotal purifier. 
Bathing in the Ganges and in other sacred streams and sheets of water representing the Purifier, 
al)solves from sin in varying degrees, and in this connection it is of importance to note, as illus¬ 
trating many Indian habits and ideas, some of which are, hygienically speaking, disastrous, that 
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SKIN FLOATS 

The great unfordable and dangerous 
crossed on the inflated shins of cattle, 
of Inflation. 


[ Underuomi dr Underwood, 

IN IHE SUTLEJ. 

streams in the land of the Five Rivers are 
'The illustration shows the laborious process 
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A JAIN SAINT. 


Jain a«ceticR never light a fire, nor took, ond alway* 
liruth the ground clear of inaecta before sitting down, oil to 
avoid destroying life. 

j)liil(>s()|)liic and rt'lij^ious a.tlril)uU’s apper- 
lainiiif; tlicreto, and Sita into the personiii- 
ration of tlie liij^hest form of ftMiialt' \'irtne. 
Tlie whole lejj^end is faitJifnlly f^oiu' through 
as nearly as local recollection permits, from 
the hanishment of Ram and Sita, tlu' ab¬ 
duction of Sita by the villain of the piece, the 
monster Rawan, to her recovery through 
tlie good oftices of the monkey namiman and 
hisaimy. 'I'he scene closes with the burning 
of a huge elfigy of the monster, to the delight 
of till' crowd. A j)retty feature of the jilay 
is tlie (‘m|)loynu'nt of little Hndnnan boxs to 
repres(‘nt Ram and Sita. (See illustration on 
page 5i().) 

Ihe chiet peculiarity of the Muhammadan 
festivals is that in India, as elsewhere, they 
wander round tlu' secular year, as the lunar 
year, which is lollowed for religious ])ur])oses 
by the Mnhammadans, is about ten daxs 
shorter than the solar. Fhis diflerence is 
important, a.s exery festixal consequently 
trax'els right round the seasons once in ex’ery 
thirty-six years. 

As in tlie case of the Hindu festivals, the 


xvater per se purifies—any kind of water is effica¬ 
cious for this purpose. The feast in (Jctober is a 
great jniblic festival, held xvherever possible. It is 
the Dasahra jiroper and lasts ten days, or rather 
nights, winding up with a general fire-sacrifice and 
throxving of images of the goddess into the nearest 
stream. The last night has also naturally come to 
lie attached to the idea of war, and is now the 
“ Night of Victory,” beloved of soldiers and princes, 
'fhe means and implements of xvar are worshipped 
and revered ; feasting is indulged in and plays are 
performed commemorating the wars recorded in the 
two great Indian epics—tlie Ramayan and the 
Mahahharat —usually mixed up together. 

Of a nature somevxliat similar to that of the 
fixed festivals are the interminable, long-winded, 
ot)en-air dramas founded on tlie Hindu epics. Of 
these one of the most famous and persistently 
played year after year is the Ram Lila, ” Play of 
Ram.” Tliis represents the story of Ram and Sita, 
originally the hero and heroine of the great epic 
Ramayan ; but noxvadays they have become vastly 
exalted Ram to the Godhead itself, with all tlie 
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PROTECTING A HINDU HOME. 


To prevrnt evil spirits from entering the house, Hindu women 
often draw* cabalistic designs on the door, on the walls, or in front of 
the door-step. 
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whole population will join in some of those of the Muhamniatlans for the fun of the thing. The most 
prominent is the Mohurrum, which purjmrts to represent a miracle play in comnu‘moration of the 
deaths, or as it is called, the martyrdom, of Hasan and Husain, the grandsons of Muhammad through 
his daughter Fatima, who were murdered at different periods, but both of them in strikingly tragic 
circumstances (see illustrations on pages 487 and 488). It lasts ten days, and is essentially a Shi’ah 
festival, though orthodox Sunis will join in it on the last day to commemorate the ('reation. it 
being remembered that Muhamma¬ 
dans, like Christians, accept the old 
Jewish cosmogony. But whate^’er 
the origin or purport of the festival, 
it is now to the people an occasion 
for mighty crowds and immense 
processions, accompanied by horse¬ 
play of all kinds. The carrying of 
tlie tahrd or tazia, brilliantly illumi ¬ 
nated models of the tombs of Hasan 
and Husain, in full ]uocession at 
night, with dancers rei)resciiting 
tlieii’ fighting martyred relatives, is 
a ])rincipal religious feature of tlu' 
festival to the orthodox, while the 
Mohurrum tires, of doubtful oi'igin, 
are the chief superstitious feature 
to the ignorant masses in India, 
both Muhammadan and Hindu. 

They are kept burning in pits all 
through the festival, even by the 
poorest, and over them passers-by 
make vows, while crowds dance 
round them all the nights long, 
leaping through the flames and 
scattering the burning brands. 

Another lively festival of much 
popularity is the Shab-i-barat, 
which occurs on the 15th of tlu' 
month of Sha’ban. It was founded 
as a night of prayer, when the faith¬ 
ful were to kee|) awake all night ; 
but nowadays it has become an 
occasion for letting off fireworks, and 
has degenerated into another (iuy 
Fawkes Day of general rejoicing. 

The Ramzan, or Fasting Month,” from new mo(m to new moon, is often kept witli surprising 
fidelity by Indian Muhammadans, and in years whe^n it occurs in succosive hot seasons it is a gieat 
tax and hardship on the people, as they can neither eat nor drink from sunrise to sunset. The 
Ramzan closes with the Idu’l-fitr, or ” Feast of bre*aking the Fast.” This is merely an occasion 
for celebrating the general feeling of relief and rejoicing, 'rixere are no s(‘t ceremonies. Families 
simply dress themselves up, enjoy themselves, pay visits to each other, and do anything thev can 
invent in the way of amusement. 
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I'A RSI LADY 


HF.R DEven IONS. 


T he F-'Mrsia unr flic an a mrdium and not. a* i* auppoard, b» an 

object o( worabip. 1 be pvirifyinK and liREt-RivinK element wa» tbouvbt by 
Zoroaaler to be the moiil befittiiiK symbol nl tbr Cjodbrad. In tbe brr Kandnb 
wood and Jrankincenae are burnt. 
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Another important occasion for j^eneral jiilhlation is the Idii’l-azha, or Bakrid, as it is usually 
known in India. Often it is called simply the “ Id,” or “ Festival ” par excellence. Properly it is 
the “ Feast of Sacrifices,” and represents the offering up of Isaac (or as the Muhammadans usually 
say, of Ishmael) by Abraham. There is a vicarious sacrifice of cattle [hakara, which includes goat, 
sheep, cow, or camel) in purely Muhammadan countries, turned into a goat {hakri) in India, no 
doubt owing to Hindu prejudices as to cows, followed by a tliree days’ festival, gentle or boisterous 
according to temperament and breeding. There are other opportunities for public and private 
enjoyment with a religious origin, though these are not universally taken advantr'^^ ^ 



Photo hp} [/.iitlfi Ennileti-Wiltnot. 

A BURIAL GROUND. KASHMIR. 

1 he irises in the forcuround denote a Muhammadan burial Riound. Their sharp, flat leaves arc held to be spears which 
drive away evil spirits from the restinR-ploces of the departed. In the bacURiound is the fort near SrinaRar. 

Nauroz, or New Year’s Day. In Persia this last is a mighty festival, but in India its celebration is 
sjMtradic and on no fixed scale. 

Besides the regular pilgrimages and fairs involved in the practice of their faith by the orthodox, 
there is an irregular and superstitious but equally common form of both arising out of the cult of 
supernatural powers. Tliis chiefly shows itself in worship at the tombs or shrines of bygone popular 
heroes, or even at the abodes of sanctified living personalities ; and in this matter the Indian popula¬ 
tions exhibit a remarkable unanimity. The stories related of departed or existing holy personages, 
and the acts of veneration thought advisable in order to secure tlieir good offices, hardly vary. The 
venerated quick and dead can all grant desires, cure or induce disease, protect the sanctity of them¬ 
selves or their abodes by miraculous deeds, and inflict injury on scoffers and unbelievers by uncanny 
means, and they are equally ready to sliower mysterious blessings on devout followers. They vary 
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A MUHAMMADAN FUNERAL. 

The corpse is bound on the wooden bier and is carried on men's shoulders to the place of burial. 1 he relatives and Iriends 
sit around while the grave is being dug. Then with pious invocations to the Almighty the body is lowered to its rest. 
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in name, indeed, according to religion. To the Muhammadan they are saints ; to the Hindu 
godlings, or simply demons and lieroes ; to the semi-civnlized and the savage they are gods. But by 
whatever name they may be called and to whatever faith they may be attached, they are all funda¬ 
mentally the same supernatural powers, with the same attributes and capacities, and are worship^ped 
in the same way wherever one observ'es them : among the old Musalmans of the North-West 
frontier, the ancient Hindus of Hindustan })roper, or the still unsopilhsticated savages of C entral 
India. In fact, they and their cult are alike survivals of the primeval animism, or sp)irit- 

worship, of the populations 
prevalent in the ancient 
days before the foundation 
of even tlie oldest of the 
pdiilosoj)hies which the re¬ 
ligious tendency of the 
human mind has im})Osed 
on the Indian peoples. 

The ministers of these 
holy p)ersons and places are 
wandering companies of 
bards, who visit the towns 
and villages, sing songs and 
epiics, often couched in 
highly poetical language, 
tell stories to the peoj)le and 
inculcate the efficacy of the 
spiritual services of the p)ar- 
ticular masters they serve, 
until the names of these 
and the details of the tales 
about them become verit¬ 
able household words. Such 
visitations are always wel¬ 
come, and the oftener a 
story of this kind is told, 
and the more familiar it 
becomes, the greater the 
pleasure caused by it seems 
to be. 
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I HE HOLI FESTIVAL. 


1 he vprinK Snturnnlia of ihc Hindu* in the Holi fmtival. which ie much mixed up with AllOthcr prominent fca- 

the cult of the grent Koddm* f^evi in her distinctive form of Durga. She i* here repre- Pm'0 of Indian daily life 
■ented by n boy riding a lion, accompanied by two other boys dressed as Sakhis, or female ‘ ’ 

attendant*. which intrudes itself on the 

observation of all. is tlie prevalence of the ubiquitous mendicants, whether Hindu, Muhammadan, 
or freethinking. They are vt‘ry numerous, belong to an immense number of petty sects, and go by 
many different names, but are alike in doing nothing for a living except pre\nng on the superstitions 
of the p)eop:)le. For they are all “ holy ” in the sense that they are believed to be able to bring 
about wishes and desires and the fulfilment of hopies in some supernatural way. A common 
gent'dc name for them is fakir, though this is an imported Muhammadan term, meaning “ poor, 
without piossessions, mendicant.” Other common Hindu names for them are sanyasi,'jogt, gosain and 
sadh'i, which, though they do not properly imply the same description of man as fakir, are popularly 
used in the same sense oftener than not. (See illustrations on pages 501, 502, 504 and 525,) 
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They come from all classes 
of life and represent mental 
capacities of all kinds. Many 
are genuine fanatics and as¬ 
cetics, others are shrewd, idle 
humbugs, others, again, are 
failures in life from a variety of 
causes, and many more are just 
scamps, who take to this kind 
of life as being the easiest. 

Some, of (ourse, are not “ right 
in their ht^ads.” Eccentricity 
of apj)earan('e or habits is a 
part of their stock-in-tradt', 
quite as miK'h as the claim to 
supernatural ])owers. In this 
way they will do almost any- 

.* ‘n 4.4. +4* DiwnM, or ht-ast of Larupn,” is Kpid at ihr bcginninR of ihc cold scaaon. 

tiling tliat Will attract atten- Every house la illuminated, as a protection against evil spirits, and to mark the Feast 

_g^) entirely naked smear Souls, when the dead are supposed to revisit their homes. 



themselves with ashes, mutilate their bodies, lie on spikes, stand for years, stiffen their joints, sit 
between hres, wear any kind of extraordinary costume, live in siltmt'e or solitude', and so on. But 
w'liatever they are and whatever they do, they are an evc'r-present and rt'al troubk', and a jierpetual 
source of doiiu'stic ('xc'itement to the workaday householder and his female belongings. A notable 
and, withal, instructive result of the numerous domestic and religious obligations of the Indian 
household is to be seen in the charitable institutions of thc' (ountry, Evc'ry form of crc'c'd in India 
not only inculcates, but is most insistent on the virtue of gt'iu'rosity meaning thereby charity in the 


form of almsgiving. But by 
the term “ alms ” is meant a 
conventional present in (’ash 
or kind to priests, holy men 
and those who have an im¬ 
memorial right to customary 
gifts. Every act enjoined by 
religion, superstition or cus¬ 
tom, every stage of the cere¬ 
monies at births, marriages, 
deaths or other domestic oc¬ 
currences demanding a con¬ 
ventional act, every visit of a 
fakir, priest, bard or similar 
personage, every journey to a 
holy place or fair, and ev(‘ry 
pilgrimage, involves the un¬ 
avoidable grant of alms or the 
making of an obligatory pre¬ 
sent. And so the European 
system of subscription for 
public charitable purposes can¬ 
not obtain in India, so far as 
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THE DIWALI FESTIVAL. 


A •ort of folk'drama aa ahown in thia illuatration ia performed in aomc placea, in 
which ihe male performera are daubed with atripea or patchea of white, to repreaent 
tigera. and the women wear featal head'dreaaea. 
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MUHAMMADAN MOURNING IN SINDH. 

When a death hae occurred in a Sindhi houfce the women 
of related and friendly home* come and sit round the house 
and mourn for hours in a conventional manner. 

by a woman so heavily clad as to bt^ ungainly 
in her ('ostuint' (see illustration on page 500). 
There must bt' a charm about it, however, to 
the initiatc'd, as a good performance will keep 
an Indian audicmc'e enthralled for hours, and 
celebrated dancers can ('ommand high })ric(‘S. 
A current of religious feeling runs beliind all 
this, and dancing girls are a privileged class in 
many senses, though their moral charac ter is of 
the loosest. That tht\y art' a survival of a very 
ancient worship by dancing or conventional 
posturing is shown in their formal dedication to 
the art, and in many cases to particular temj)les, 
their easy virtue, their special privileges and 
their pt^culiar superstitious practices. 

It must not be supposed that in the foregoing 
account it has been possible to do more than give 
the veriest outline of the customs of the popula¬ 
tions and indicate the lines in which an average 
Upper Indian life is cast. Nor has it been pos¬ 
sible to show the detail of any part of it, but 
perhaps enough has been said to enable the 
reader to grasp the cardinal point that the lives 
of the people are not necessarily dull because 
they are confined within very narrow limits. 


concerns the members of the ordinary well-to-do 
classes, for the intelligible reason that they are 
dc'prived of the jK)wer to subscribe by the 
financial pressure of thc.'ir domestic: customs. 

There is one point on which the orthodox 
Indian, Hindu or Muhammadan, diffc^rs from the 
inhabitants of the Westc'rn world to such an 
c'xtent that he cannot unclc:rstand the European 
attitude towards it at all. To him, danc:ing is an 
amusement for viewing, not performing personally. 
I'he Indian dancer, so well known as the nautch 
{nach) girl, is a professional to the manner bred, 
and belongs to a rec:ognized class or caste. That 
other men and women should care to dance to¬ 
gether, as at a ball, is incomprehensible to the 
ordinary Indian, and he never really grasps the 
feeling that prom})ts the European so to behave, 
'file performances of the nautch girl, on the other 
hand, though in truth very difhcult of accom¬ 
plishment, are to European c*yc*s exceedingly dull 
and tame—merely a slow, unmeaning posturing 



BURIAL OF A HINDU ARTISAN. 


Certain Hindu sects and artisan castes bury and do not burn 
their dead. The body is buried sittine cross-lcRRcd and carried in 
procession to the srave in the same attitude. 
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A HINDU CREMATORIUM AT liENARES. 

Th« orthodox Hindu it burnt shortly after death at the nearest convenient recosni/ed place of cremation near a river or water¬ 
side, as the body should be dipped in the water before burninc and the unburnt remains cast into the water 1 here are. however, 
certain specially sacred places like Benares, to which, if possible, the relatives will take the corpse. 
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A MODERN MILH ARY FORM OF I HE PAM LILA. 

The Psm Lila, or Play of Rami U a popular Hindu performance of the Passion-play type based on the legend of Ram and 
Sita, both long since deified. They are the personification of both ascetic and domestic male and female virtue. 

(^HAPTEll XVI11 

77/a; forest and menial tribes of northern INDIA, By W. CROOKE 

INTRODUCTORY AND CUSTOMS RELATING TO BIRTH 

The races wliose customs aiul ceremonies are described in the following pages fall naturally into 
two groups : first, the forest tribes occu])ying the ranges of hills which stretcli from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bombay eastward into tlie Presidency of Bengal ; second, the menial or servile population 
of tlie great northern plains. (See map on page 5i().) 

The dominant races of Northern India, generally known as Indo-Aryans, who are described in a 
separate article, are the result of successive migrations of tall, robust, fair-coloured people from the 
countries north of the Himalayas. The hill and forest tribes are usually designated by the 
name Dravidian, which, in its proper sense, means the speakers of languages now current in 
parts of the Madras Presidency. But it would be inaccurate to suppose that all the hill tribes and 
the menial classes of Northern India were emigrants from the south. On the contrary, they 
represent the fusion of several stocks, the inter-relations of which have not been as yet 
accurately determined. These people, wirom the Indo-Aryans found in occupation of the country, 
are easily distinguished from the later invaders. They are short in stature, thick-lipped, dark in 
skin, coffee-coloured or even blacker ; and while the Aryan nose is finely shaped, that of the 
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Dravidian is broad and coarse. Their most typical representatives are the Kols, Hhils, and 
Gonds. (See illustration on page 520.) 

The tribes occupying the lower slopes of the Himalayas are. numerically, much less important. 
They are a mixed race, descended from refugees from the plains, who have mingled with Mongolian 
immigrants from 'Fibet. 'Fhe latter are easily distinguished from the Indian races by tlieir yellowish 
com])lexion, flat faces, and oblique eyes or eyelids. 

The menial population of the plains has now become reduced to a condition of drudgery or 
almost servile dependence upon their Indo-Aryan or Mohammedan overlords. Few of them liave 
secured ownership of the soil ; most of tliem are small tenants, day labourers, or practise various 
industries of a low type. Some of them are nomadic, practising the characteristic gipsy industries 
—mat-making, basket-weaving, selling drugs and simples—all more or less sup})lemented by 
thieving and immorality. These menials of the plains, like tlie forest tribes, have been 
widely affected by Indo-Aryan culture and tradition. In the jungle tracts this process of con¬ 
version is largely due to wandering ascetics, who suggest to the local chief or \dllage headman that 
his tribal beliefs and customs are degrading. He is often tempted to accept what is merely a veneer 
of Hinduism over his aboriginal practices. He thus becomes, nominally at least, a Hindu, and with 
his new faith discards many of liis social observances. His tribe tends to become a caste, subject 
to restrictions in the matter of food, dehlement by the touch of, and intercourse with, the menial 
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THE KRISHNA PLAY. 

Krishna is hrre acen with his pipe playing to Radha and her attendants. Like Rama, he is a deified epic hero with a 
popular legend about his youthful amatory performances with the gopis, or group of cowherd girls, among whom Radha. since 
deihed. was a leader. 
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classes. After a generation or two, when his claim to be an orthodox Hindu is admitted, he blossoms 
out into a Rajput, or claims admittance into some other respectable caste. This process of absorp¬ 
tion, practically complete among the races of the plains, is now in process in the hills. If, then, we 
are engaged in the search for really ]n-imitive belief and custom, we may expect to find them 
only among the more secluded tribes which have, up to the present, resisted absorption into 
the Hindu community. Such tribes form the most interesting element in the population of 
Northern India, and to tliern, with occasional references to the menial population of the plains, the 
present article will be, to a large extent, devoted. 

In order to understand the religious and social institutions of these tribes, it is important to 
remember that they are based, not on the individual or family, but on the tribe or caste group as a 
unit. Their customs are those prescribed by the tribal council of greybeards ; their religious beliefs 
are based, not on any sacred books, but on the traditional usages of the tribe. Hence there is little 
or no freedom of individual action. 

Birth among the forest tribes and menial castes is a period of crisis, involving danger to mother 
and child from demons or witches, and risk of pollution to the other members of the group. Hence 
various charms and other protectives are needed. Iron, which is specially efficacious, is laid, in 
the shape of a knife or spike, by the bedside. The spirit may be entrapped if a net is hung over 
the door of the room where the mother lies. Fire acts as a purifier and protective, and even in the 
hottest weather it is kept burning in the room, often causing suffering and even serious risk to the 
})atient. After the child is born its eyelids are smeared with soot or antimony, as a means of disguise 
to deceive the spirits, or to render it unattractive to those who may cast the Evil Eye upon it. The 
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EXORCISM. 

The officiant, wKo •ometimea becomoa poaaoaaed by tbe local deity, uttera unmeanins worda, resarded as a form of oracle, 
and wavea round tbe bead of tbe patient a buneb of peacocka* featbera, wbteb ia auppoaed to acare tbe evil apirita. 
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MAV OF INDIA. 


relatives and neighbours are protected from pollution by tlie isolation of the motJier in a separate 
room, or in a Imt in the jungle. 

The chief observance after birth takes place on the sixth day, wlien—though tliese people are 
unaware of the physiological fact—the neglect of sanitary precautions results in various forms of 
disease, such as infantile lockjaw. Hence, the spirit which controls the sixth day is deified, and 
she is supposed to appear on that night and record the destiny of the child, for which j)urpose some 
people lay out writing materials for her use. 

The rite of naming the child is often combined with this ceremony. The name is of the highest 
importance, because it is a part of the personality, and if a witcli or sheerer learns it, they may use 
it for the purpose of Black Magic. Hence a double name is often given to a child, one name being 
kept secret and the other used on ordinary occasions. An opjjrobrious name, like “ Three 
Farthings,” ” Rubbish,” “ Beggar,” or the like, is sometimes given to the child in order to indicate 
that on such a worthless creature no malignant person is likely to cast the Evil Eye. 
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The best examples of the remarkable custom known as the couvade, or “ the hatching,” in which, 
on the birth of a child, the father j)erforms certain acts or simulates states natural or proper to the 
mother, or abstains lor a time from certain foods or actions, as if he were physically affected by the 
birth, are found among the Drav^idians of the Madras Presidency. Only scattered survivals appear 
in Northern India. Generally speaking, the husband shares in the impurity of his wife, and some¬ 
times while the house is deserted l;)y the other relations, he remains at home and cooks for her. 
Immediately before childbirtli acts done by him are believed to affect his wife. Among a tribe of 
basket-makers in Western India tlie wife, immediately after childbirth, goes about her work as if 
nothing had occurred. Hut the mother goddess of the tribe is believed to transfer the wife’s weak¬ 
ness to her husband, who takes to his bed and has to be supplied for some days with nourishing food. 

Eclipses, which are su])})osed to be caused by evil spirits attacking the sun and moon, are natur¬ 
ally periods of danger to the ex])ectant mother. She must do no work while the eclipse lasts ; if she 
ventures to do anything slie believes that her child will be deformed. This deformity will bear some 
relation to the work which she has done. During an eclipse it is wise to paint with red the horns 
of a cow in calf, because red is a colour obnoxious to the eclij)se demon. 

At other times l)esides eclipses the expectant mother has to be careful. She may not step over 



1 he Kole are a forest tribe principally found in the hill country lyinK south of the Ganges valley in Bengal, the united 
provinces of Agra and Oudh. and in Central India. Under this title, as used by Hindus, the [most important groups are the 
Mundas and Oraons. 
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a snake or its skin, the bone of 
a cow, or a hole in the ground. 

She must not ride in a palan(|uin 
litter unless it be protected by 
a string hanging from it and 
touching the ground, vvhicli brings 
it in contact with the holy earth. 

Site must not stand under the 
house ea\’es, nor walk alone after 
dark lest s})irits attack her. If 
she has to go out unattended 
after sunset slie protects herself 
by putting some stalks of grass on 
her head. 

The waste products of birth are 
believed to be closely associated 
with the child ; in fact, his life 
is thought to be bound uj) in 
them. If thrown away and carrit'd 
off by a wild animal, the result 
would be as fatal to the boy as 
if a witch or sorcerer gained ])os- 
session of them. It is tlierefore 
necessary either t() Iniry them in 
a hole of the room in which tlu? 
birth occurred, or, as an additional 
precaution, a fire is lighted o\’er 
them until they are completely 
consumed. No aj^pliances used in 
the birth-chamber may pass into 
the hands of a childless woman, 
lest she may thereby pass her 
infertility to the mother and child, 
in whi('h case the woman will 
cease to bear children and her hni»-rmusinn •>/] ^ I ir. 

living babies will die. 1 he Inrtli , . , 

1 hi* famous rock cell has been occupied from ihe earliest limes by a succes- 

of twins is in many places thought sion of ascetics. I^ilRrims to the sacred place visit the holy man, who whisper* 

to be ominous. Among tlie wilder 

forest tribes they are often (‘xjiosed in the jungle, and among the more ('ivilized grou])s, if one 
of tliem be a girl, she is neglected and allowed to perish for want of c aia*. 

A year or two after birth comes the first ceremonial fet'ding of th(‘ child on rice, or some other 
grain which is the chief food of the tribe. I’p to this time the child is regard(‘d as irr(‘S])onsible, 
and may eat and drink things which are forbidden to adults. Once he has eaten the tribal food, 
he must submit to the usual restrictions. 

There is for boys no other form of initiation such as is enforced ipnong Hindus by the investiture 

with the sacred cord. But among girls tlie attainment of jiuberty is a sjiecial crisis in life, when 

they are believed to be under the influence of spirits, and become a source of infection to all who 
are brought in contact with them. During this period the patient is ke])t carefully i.solated. 
When she recovers she must bathe and undergo purification before she rejoins the family. 
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Initiation for a girl is provided by marriage, as a result of which she leaves lier own group and 
joins that of her husband. About the time of puberty she undergoes the o{)eration of tattooing, 
which is partly a survival of more savage riles, when, as among the natives of Australia, the candi¬ 
date for admission into the tribe is obliged to submit to various forms of ordeal of a very cruel kind. 
Partly, it provides a method for bringing the girl under the protection of the tribal deities. 


MARK! Act: 

Marriage, in one form or the other, is practically universal. Every one, except the crip])le, the 

imbecile, the incurably 
diseased, is married. The 
Dravidian suitor looks for 
health and strength in his 
bride rather than good looks. 
He wants a wife who can 
work in house and held, 
tend the cattle, grind the 
grain for the family, collect 
the fruits, roots, or berries 
which shehndsin the jungle. 
She usually exercises con- 
sidend)le influence in the 
household, and is not con¬ 
fined in a zenana. Even in 
the j)resence of strange men 
she seldom veils her face. 
Little is done in the family 
without her approval, and 
in the marriage negotiations 
of her children she takes an 
active part. I f she possesses 
little delicacy in act and 
words, she is usually faith¬ 
ful to her husband, and any 
open scandal meets with 
censure from the brethren 
assembled in council. 

The selection of a bride 
is controlled by what are 
usually known as the laws 
of endogamy and exogamy : 
that is to say, a man must 
marry within his own tribe or caste, but he must not marry a girl in his own sept, sub-tribe, or 
sub-caste. Social status, in theory at least, is not a bar to intermarriage. 

The marriage season occurs generally in the spring, when the weather is favourable for travelling, 
there is no urgent work in the fields, and at this time the annual feasts and ceremonies are performed 
which promote the fertility of men, animals and cro|)s. Among the more Hinduized tribes the 
lucky day is selected by the village astrologer, or, among the more primitive* groups, by the head¬ 
man. In some places, with a view’ to reduce the expense of the marriage celebrations, all the 



Hu permission 


[TVjf Ikiptist MoS, 


A SHRINE TO TARA. NEAR SIMLA. 

I ara (“■tar") is onr of the titles of Dui'ga, whose rude image is here seen beneath a 
sacred tree, beside which is a pole with a flag to mark the shrine, forming a convenient 
perch for the goddess when she appears in answer to prayer. 



Photo hp^ [ xitUn. 

A BENARES COOLIE. 

*1 hla woman from Benares, who, at it apparent from her coarse features and broad nose, is one of the menial castes who are 
day-labourers, is teachinR the child to walk by making it hold on to a pair of rude stilts. 
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Uli ponninsinn (*/] 


A WRDDINC PARIA. 

I he bridrKfoorn. who is tnUiriK ihr bi'idf to his house, weors t»vcr his fare a sort of veil to protect him from the Evil 
Eye. 1 he bride is cniried in a litter, the ends of the pole restinK on the shoulde^^rs of two bearers. 

weddiniL^s of the year take place on the same day. The custom amon^^ the Kunbis of Western India 
is more remarkal)le. They ])erform tlieir marriages only once every tenth or twelfth year. When 
this ])eriod comes round, tlu‘ headman pre])ares a imml)er of slips of pa})er, on some of which “ Yes ” 
and on the others “ No,” is written. These are thrown in a lieaj) before the image of the tribal 
goddess, and a little child is aj^pointed to pick out a certain numl)er from the pile. This is done 
thrice, and if on examination the majority is found to be in the aflirmatiNe, it is l)ehe\'ed tliat the 
goddess has gi\a‘n Jier sanction. 

Marriage takes various forms, and among the forest tribes almost any form of coliabitation, 
provided it is sanctioned lyv the tribal council, is recognized as valid, tlie parties are admitted to 
tlie pri\‘ileges of the tribe or caste, and their children are accepted as legitimate. 

First among the forms of marriage comes that l)y capture or abduction, in w’hich the youth 
carries off the girl with some sliow of force, and after a time his relations condone the offence by 
paying the bride-price and by gi^'ing a feast to the brethren. Among the more civilized tribes 
and the menials of the plains we hnd observances which have been regarded as survivals of this 
form of union. The pre\*alence of tlie eustorn of ca})ture marriage has prol^ably been exaggerated, 
and some of these sliows of abuse and mock combat ha\’e been explained as a form of magic, 
representing the contest between good and evil spirits, in which the former are always victorious. 
Among the forest tribes, though there is little or no regular courtship, the parlies often arrange 
the match themselves. The youth runs away with the girl to the forest, whence, after a short 
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honcynioon, tliey return, and the disjnite is settled by })aynient to the fatJier of the girl and a feast 
to the brethren. In order to a\ oid payment of the bride-price, marriage by exchange is not un¬ 
common. The |)arties excliange a girl for a boy on both sides, in which case no money paynumt is 
required. 

More interesting than this is the custom of serving for tlie bride. In this case the youth enters 
the family of his future father-in-law, and often ser\’es for se\'en years before the ]>air are allowed 
to many. Theoretically, during the period of prol)ation the ])air are ke^h apart, but this condition 
is not always observed. This is a survi\'al of the primiti\(' rule l)y whicli descent is traced in the 
female line, and the liiisband joins the family of his wife. I'lie same ])rinci}de accounts for the high 
position taken by the bride’s sister, who, at tlu‘ marriage rite, knots together the dresses of the 
pair as a sign of their union. The maternal uncles also take a leading part, providing the dress 
worn at the U'cdding and contributing towards the bride-price. 

In most cases, however, the bride is transferred to her futun' liusband on ])ayment by his 
relations of a sum of money, cattle, l)rass cooking-vessels, and other pro])erty. 

On the princi|)le that the bride is a chatt(‘l for whom the price has l)een ])aid, slie l)ecomes the 
property of her husband’s family. If her husband dies she is usually made over to one of his youiig(‘r 
brothers, remarriage with an elder brotlier-in-law being strictly forbidden. It is only in the case 
that no relation of her late husband is willing to take her that she is married to an outsider, who 
has usually to pay some compensation to the friends of her lat(‘ husband. The* prc'judice against 
the remarriage of widows felt by high-caste Hindus does not ])revail, and this is one of tlu‘ reasons 
why the forest tribes increase at a rate higher than that of Hindus. As slie was the chattel of her 



rholobii^ 

SANNYASI SADHUS. 


Sannyasi Sadhu*. commonly calird Fakirs, arc devotees ot the sod Siva. T hey arc not permitted to cut their hair, which they 
weave into long coils, sometimes of extraordinary length. 7 heir bodies are covered with ashes from a sacred fire. 
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late husband, his gliost is believed to resent her transfer to another man. Hence, in order to evade 
the notice of the angry ghost, the rites are carried out secretly and at night. The new owner throws 
a sheet over her, marks the parting of her hair with a splash of red lead, probably a survival of an 
ancient form of blood covenant in which the parties to the union, as is still the rule among the 
wilder tribes of Bengal, exchanged tJieir blood as a sign of the entry of the bride into her new circle 
of kin. In order to })ropitiate the offended ghost of her late husband she wears an image in gold or 
silver roTind her neck, and if she chances to marry a widower she takes care to offer to an image 
of his deceased wife any present she may receive from her new husl)and. 

If marriage is fettered by few restrictions, divorce is equally simple. A woman who desires 
her freedom a])j)eals to the tribal council, which sanctions divorce if any misconduct on the part of 



l^hotohy'] [Hohanlal liras, 

FESTIVAL DRESS. CHAMBA. 

Womrn from the CKamba Stale on the frontier of Kashmir. drcsBcd for a reliKious feast. The necklaces, made of coarsely- 
cut stones, with silver cases containing amulets, arc especially noteworthy. Observe also the hoops through the nose. 

her husband or incom})atibility of temper be established. If a wife fails to bear children a man 
may reasonably claim a separation. 

The basis of most of the marriage rites lies in the fear of spirit danger, ])articularly of those 
influences wliicli may render the union unfertile. Many of the ceremonies are, therefore, of a 
magical nature, intended to avoid this untoward result. The rites \'ary from tribe to tribe and 
from district to district. The following may be taken as the most common ty})e. 

The first step is the despatch of a deputation of the friends of the youth to ascertain by careful 
examination of the proposed bride that she does not suffer from any ])hysical defect. When they 
are satisfied, and the amount of the bride-price is arranged, the parties are betrothed. Although 
the match may have been arranged long before, the father of the boy usually goes through the form 
of starting to find his bride. On leaving his house, if the project is to ])rove successful, he ought 
to see a little bird, called the Devi, or “ goddess,” on his right hand ; and until he does see the 
Devi he will not start, though he may be kept waiting for weeks or even months. But this delay. 





Photos hp] ( Hohnuht! Hros. 


CHURAHI DANCES. CHAMBA. 

Two forms of dance are found in Northern India. In one the women dance In a long row opposite a party of men ; in the 
other, in which the sexes dance apart, they circle in a ring. The dances have usually a religious import, and are performed at the 
annual religious feasts. 1 he music is supplied by a party of flute-players and drummers. 
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to people ignorant of the value of time, is of no importance. After the betrothal is arranged the 
boy’s fatJier and his friends are invited to dine with the bride’s relations. During the meal her 
female relations strew grains of corn on the threshold, and as the boy’s father leaves the house they 
rush as if to assault him, and as he makes for the door he slips on one of the grains. It is arranged 
that lie should slip on the threshold, otherwise the match will not be fortunate. As an engaged 
girl, the future bride is presented by her father with a silver necklace and a gold nose-ring, which 
slie wears as a sign that she has been already a})propriate(l. 

Before the wedding-day is fixed an astrologer is consulted. He irujuires the names of bride 
and bridegroom, and makes sundry calculations, by reference to the stars, whether the conjunction 
of these names is likely to be lucky or not. If the conjunction be found to be unluck3^ another 
set of names is suggested, and the experiment is continued until a combination is found which, on 
astrological ])rinciples, is satisfactory. In order to provide for sucli difficulties some people give 
their childrt‘n ten or twelve names at l)irth. 

Among the forest tribes the number of days which will elapse before the wedding is indicated 
by sending to the friends of the bride a collection of coloured strings tied to an arrow. Just before 
the wedding the jxiir are anointed with a mixture of f)il and turmeric, which scares evil spirits. In 
some cases the mixtun' is a])plied first to tlie boy, and some of it is sent to the bride. 

When the. wedding-day arrives, the bridegroom, armed and attended by his male friends, starts 



hlf [^r. Crwke. 

THE BATHING FAIR. HARDWAR. 


At Hftrdwar, a sacred town situated at the place where the CanRes issues from the hills, every twelfth year, when the planet 
Jupiter is in the siRn Aquarius (Kumbh), there is a special bathing fair, which has been at times attended by as many as 
two million piUrims. 
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llii f)rriHis.t!nn 0/\ [ IT. ('rouh'. 

WOMEN DANCING A1 THE TEMPLE OF MAHASU, NEAR MUSSOORIE. 


Mohnsu, or rather four deities known collectively under this title, is the spirit of a Kreat worker of wonders, who could cause 
storms to disperse by throwinK rice and lentils into the air. His temples are now served by Brahman priests, who offer to him 
male kids, money, rite, wafer and narcissus flowers. The Kod is here beinf;; appeased by music, and dancing. 

for the li()us(' of the britk'. He wears a spef'ial woddiiiL^-dress, and is provided witli various eharnis 
and amulets to /L^uard him from e\il. His eyes are smeared with antimony or soot, sometimes liis 
face is covert'd, or lie wears a \'eil. The brideL^rooin’s jirocession is met at the Ixmndary of the bride’s 
vdllage bv' a ])arty of lier clansmen, and a special rite is ])erformed to disjierse any evil influences 
which the strangers may Jiave lirought witli tliem. 'File biidegrooin and his friends are (escorted 
to a special hut erected outside the xillage site, in whi('h they are entertained. 

At an auspicious liour the bridegroom is escorted to the house of the bride. Jh‘ is met near the 
door by her women friends carrying brass trays full of grain and fruits, on the toy) of which is 
placed a lighted lain]). 1'hese are waved over his head to dis|)erse evil, and the old woiihti of the 
family crack their knuckles and tlius take u})on tluanselves an\’ ill-luck wliich may Ix' about. 
Drums are beaten and all sorts of dis(’ordant music played. 'IMius lie and Iiis yiarty enter the marriage 
pavilion, which in its primitive form represents the sacred tiee under which the union should take 
place. In modern jiractice it consists of a lucky numlier of liranches of tlie same tree, which are 
cut with careful yirecautions to avoid ill-luck. Inside is a ])ile of lucky earth, collected by married 
women of the tribe, any interference in the rite by childless women lieing field to lie most 
inauspicious. This is .sometimes made into a rude hearth, on which the wedding feast is cooked, 
or on it the bride and bridegroom are .seated. The family or tribal goddess is then v^'orshi])])ed 
in the shape of a figure drawn on the Jiou.se wall with streaks of turmeric. I'he bride ayipears in her 
marriage dress, and one of her sisters knots tlie clotJiing of the pair togetlier, tliis forming the first 
part of tJie marriage rite. Tlien tJie youth leads the girl five or seven times round the sacred fire 
kindled in the pavilion and smears red lead on the parting of her hair. If the tribe employs a 
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priest, wlio is sometimes a Brahman of inferior rank, he goes on reciting prayers and spells to ward 
danger from the pair. The third and final part of the rite is when the pair sit down together and 
eat out of the same dish, this ceremonial feeding being supposed to introduce the bride into the 
sept of lier husband. 

Marriage involves certain restrictions. The son-in-law must hold no direct communication with 
his rnother-in-law. If he wishes to converse with her he can do so only by the intervention of his 
wife, who bears messages backwards and forwards between them. He must, as far as possible, 
avoid meeting her, and when she encounters him on a road she ought to step aside and veil her 
face. The husband and wife must not address each other by their names. In particular, the wife 



llv vermiitsion (»/■] * CrooAv. 

DANCING AT THE KAJLl FEAST. 


TKe Kftjli feaiit, bo called from the lampblack which women apply to their eyes at this festival, is a sort of Saturnalia (or 
the women folk of the hill villages, who ro out in procession, dance and sing from house to house, and collect doles of money 
and Krain, out of which they provide a common dinner at the close of the festival. 

abstains from naming her husband, and e\x*n when she gives evidence in a court of justice it is 
practically impossible to induce tier to name him ; she will only assent by a nod when his name 
is mentioned by someone else. Her husband usually calls her by the name of her sept or sub¬ 
caste, or he indicates her as “ mother of so-and-so,” one of his children. It is only during the 
marriage rite that, as a kind of joke, the ])air call each other by their proper names. The wife must 
show the greatest deference to her husband’s elder brothers. All these restrictions are survivals 
of a more primitive type of family life, when the persons between whom intercourse is now barred 
were once allowed to marry each other. 

RELICaON 

The religion of the forest tribes is that known as Animism, the belief that everything in 
Nature derives its characteristic form and power of movement from some indwelling spirit. Thus 






OF JAWALA-MUKHI. 




JOGI MENDICANTS. 

A common sieht at batluoK fair* and sacred ploccs is an ox covered with irttppirrRS of scarlet cloth and decorated with 
cowry-shells, which Jogis, the lowest class of mendicants, take about with them. sincinE reliKious songs to the music of pipes 
and drums, and collecting alms. 

the movc'incnts of the sun, moon and stars, the water in a well or riven*, the ^Towtli of vegetation 
with eacli recurring s])ring—each of these is the result of spirit ageiK'y. In the same way, 
every (juainlly-shaped, gnarled tree-trunk in the forest, every rock which bears some likeness 
to man or beast, is the abode of a spirit. The line of distinction between the animal w'orld and 
man is very vaguely drawn. 'I'lie jungle-dweller has no difficulty in believing that animals can 
s|)eak, or have a kingdom and a Raja of their own. He lias no doubt that animals become men, 
or tliat a malignant witch or sorcerer may become a man-eating tiger. The crow, as it comes to 
eat the fragments of tlie funeral feast, is, he believes, occupied by the spirit of the dead man. But 
behind this Ix'lief in the universal agency of spirits there is a stage in which the belief in spirits has 
not yet come into existence. All that the more t)rimili\'e forest tribes believe is the vague feeling 
of awe and mystery of the jungle which affects all human and animal life. Vague beliefs such as 
these naturally develo]) into Animism. Among th<' menial castes of the plains much of this 
primitive Animism still prevails, Init it has become obscured by a thin veneer of Hinduism borrowed 
from tlie dominant race. 

As will a})pear from a description of the death rites, ancestor-worship, the veneration of the 
honoured dead of the family, combined with the propitiation of malignant ghosts, prevails widely. 
Ancestors, as a rule, are kindly ; they appear at the annual death rites ; they are sometimes reborn 
in the family. They take their abode in stones or rude images, and to these periodical worship 
and the ollering of food and drink are made. 

In anotlier class are the local and village gods. Each place is supposed to be inhabited by its 
own group of spirits which exercise only a local jurisdiction. The chief of these is the Earth spirit, 
usually conceived in female form. She and other kindred spirits are embodied in a pile of stones 
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placed under the sacred tree of the settlement. These deities often appear in pairs, a^male and a 
female, and at the annual sowing and harvest festivals their emblematical wedding is solemnized, 
the type and cause of fertility in the \allage. Sometimes the tribal or local deity takes animal 
form, perhaps derived from toternism. On the village limits a stone re])resents the Boundary god, 
which protects the settlement from foreign, and therefore evil, spirits. Another class of spirits 
includes those which cause or remove epidemic disease smallpox, ])lague, or cholera. When such 
diseases appear in the village, the spirit which controls them is worsliipped with an offering of 
chickens or goats, the flesh of which, after dedication, is eaten by the worsliipper and his friends. 
Or the stone or image embodying them is solemnly taken, with an offering, to the N illage boundary, 
and there passed on to another district, carrying the disease with it. More ])rimiti\'e tribes merely 
mark the head of a chicken with red lead, and turn it loose, like the sca})egoat, to carry the ]>lague 
be>’ond their boundaries. 


SOKCERV AM) ^\MMC 

Two classes of people j)ossess power over malignant spirits—the Dakin, or witch, who incites s])irits 
to do mischief, and the Bhagat, or tribal priest, who exorcizes them. Tlu' Dakin is usually an old 
or ugly woman. Before the reign of British law, and even still in tlu* more sec'luded tracts, these 
unliajipy creatures used to suffer grie\’ous ilbusage. In some cases the Bhagat l)ec()m('s ])ossessed 
by the si)irit, raves, mutters incoherent words, shakes his l)ody, marks down the witch who has 



When rain hold* off. people aiiftemblc with all torts of inttrumenta and play ditrordanl music to propitiate the rain^Rod. 
Other methods of procuring rain are forms of magic, such as dousing a priest or an old woman, or torturing a frog. 
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A VILLAGE SHRINE. 

A little- pile of earth within is fashioned into an altar to the local god. 
and the people periodically offer on it a little grain, milk, of flowers, and, 
when serious danger occurs, a kid. 
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caused tlic mischief, or announces 
the form of sacrifice by which 
the angry spirit may be appeased. 
The Dakin and the Bhagat thus 
represent the two forms of magic, 
Black and White. By the former 
evil may be worked against an 
enemy through the agency of a 
s}>irit which the witch has brought 
under control. This may be done 
by gaining pos.session of a lock 
of hair or the nail-parings of the 
victim, over which sj^ells are 
muttered, and the evil influence 
is thus transmitt(.‘d to the owner. 
White Magic is em})loyed by the 
tribal ])riesl in order to counteract 
the forces of evil or to win some 
boon from the spirits. This form 
is the more common, and usually 
takes the sha])e of what has been 
called “ symi)athetic Magic— 
like causing like, the imitation of a thing or act causing its recurrence. A good example of 
“ sympathetic ” Magic is found in the modes of controlling the weather. In spring bonfires are 
set alight in order that their heat may produce the needed supply of sunshine. To cause rain, 
an old woman, girl, or priest is solemnly ducked, or jars of water are ])oured over their heads, 
the water falling on the ground like rain and causing showers. Or, again, an appeal is made to 

the rain-spirit by torturing a water 
animal, like a frog, which induces 
him to be merciful and send the 
rain. Sometimes the spirit is com¬ 
pelled to be gracious by exhibiting 
an inversion of the natiiral order 
of things, as when women at night 
stri}) off their clothes and drag 
a plougli through the drought- 
stricken Helds. 

If hail threatens, you may stop 
it by cutting some of the liail- 
stones with an iron knife, which 
frightens the others and causes 
them to disappear. The special 
hail magician in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces catches some of the hail¬ 
stones, smears them with the blood 
of a sacrificed animal, and throws 
them away, telling them to fall in 
the forest or the wold, not in the 
cultivated lands. 
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DHODIAS. CENTRAL INDIA. 

A ffroup of Dkodiat typical of tfir forest tribes of Central India. 


The 


women wear heavy anklets of brass and beli'metal, and necklaces containing 
amulets. 




Photo /»>/] [Sohfuilal Pros. 

THE WORSHIP OF CHAMUNDA. 


The worahip of Chamunda, the Devi, or mother Roddesa, ia very popular in the lower Himalayaa. An attendant ia aecn ring- 
ing the temple bell to attract the attention of the goddeaa to the worahipper, who kneela at the atcpa leading up to the ahrinc of 
the goddeaa. Votive ofFeringa. in the ahape of the horna of wild goata and deer, are aeen^hanging over the doorway of the temple. 





Worship in villaRcs of the plttinn is lafKely devoted to the Snptn Mala, or Seven Mother*, each of which is supposed 
to control some form of epidemic disease and is propitiated when it prevail*. "The most dreaded is Sitala, the small¬ 
pox Roddess. 


Magic is used in the marriage rites to promote the fertility nf the union. Tlie lap of the bride 
is filled with fruit or grain ; she is made to phiy with a doll like a baby ; she and her husl)aTid 
plougli a ])atch of ground and sow \airious kinds of grain. The bride is made to stand on a stone 
to make Jier steady and self-reliant, or she is taken into tlic open-air at night and shown the pole- 
star, the emblem of permanence. 


DKATIl 

Thk most primitive mode of disposal of the dead, still occasionally ])ractised by some of tlie wilder 
tribes, is tt) expose the cor])se in the jungle and allow it to be eaten by beasts of ])rey. Tliis, how¬ 
ever, is uncommon, and is only done in the case of cliildren dying before they have eaten the tribal 
food, or for ])eople, like lepers, whose disease and death are attributed to the hostility of some 
offended deity or s})irit. At the jwesent day most of the jungle folk bury the dead, and it is only 
among those ex])osed to Hindu influence that burial has been replaced by cremation. When the 
corpse is Iniried, its ])osition in the gra\'e is carefully regulated. The head is laid north or south, 
according as the tribal traditions re})resent that they are immigrants from beyond the Himalayas 
or from the south of the peninsula. Often, again, the head is laid pointing to the west, which is 
commonly regarded as the final home of the spirit. Small copper coins are thrown into the grave 
as a mode of propitiating the Earth goddess for the disturbance of the soil, and some people })ut 
money into the mouth of the cor})se to help the spirit on its way to deatli-land. To this are often 
added supplies of food, drink, clothing, tobacco, or weapons, such as bows and arrows, with which 
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the spirit may hunt game in the next world. These weapons are often broken before they are 
placed in the grave, because it is supposed that in their perfect state they are useless to the spirit. 
In the case of a man of eminence a stone is placed over the grave as a resting'j)lace for his ghost, 
and to this offerings of food and drink are periodically made. 

In the case of those wlio have died by accident or by the attack of tigers or snakes more careful 
precautions are taken, because it is believed that their ghosts are malignant. A cairn of stones is 
raised over the grave to keep down the ghost or to prevent the remains fi'om being desecrated, or 
the grave is filled up with thorns to prevent the ghost from “ walking.” With the same object the 
body is sometimes buried face downwards. When a man is killed by a wild animal, the Baiga priest 
goes to the spot wliere the death occurred, and makes a small cone out of the blood-stained earth, 
to represent the deceased. He goes on hands and knees and performs a series of antics intended 
to represent the tiger in the act of killing his victim. One of the friends runs u[) and touches him on 
the back with a stick, thus personating the avenger of blood attacking the animal. 1'he mud cone 
is then placed upon an anthill, and a pig is sacrificed over it. Next day a chicken is taken to the 
])lace, marked with red lead, and being supposed to personify the spirit of tlie deceased, is driven 
off into the jungle, when the angry sj>irit is believed to be ” laid.” If it is not charmed to rest, the 
Haigas believe that the gliost clings to the head of the tiger, incites him to further deeds of blood, 
and secures him from harm by its preternatural wakefulness. Similar rites of pro|)itiation are 
I)erformed for some years after the tragedy. But after a generation or two the dead man is for¬ 
gotten, and the annual rites are discontinued. 

In cases of ordinary death the family mourn for about a w(H‘k. During this peniod they are 



A SHRINE OF DEVI. 

1 he attendant, who if) not n Brahman but is aelccted Irom one of the forest tribes, holds a tawse made of iron rioBS, 
with which sufferers from diseases lilte hysteria or epilepsy are beaten, in order to expel the evil spirits. 


4 ' 
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in a state of pollution ; no one holds any communication with them ; all labour and household work 
are discontinued, and, as the spirit would be disturbed by cooking and the food prepared under 
such circumstances is impure, the meals of the family are brought from the house of a neighbour. 

The spirits of the dead, except those of the sainted ancestors, are believed to be hostile to the 
living. In particular, the spirits of strangers and those of persons hurried from this world with 
their desires unsatisfied-youths and maidens, those who die in battle or by accident, those perishing 
by diseases like epilepsy or leprosy, which are attributed to demons—are all malevolent. Most 
dreaded of all is the spirit of a woman who has died immediately before or in childbirth. She becomes 

a Churel, who can be recognized by her 
feet being turned backwards. She 
besets young men, carries them away 
and keeps them with her, allowing 
them to return only when they are old 
and decrepit, to find that all their 
friends have died. The corpses of 
such women are bound with ropes, 
nails are driven into their limbs ; they 
are buried face downwards; their 
graves are filled with tliorns to ])re- 
vcnt them from “ walking." After 
the funeral sesame-seeds are scattered 
from the grave to the house. If the 
Churel comes out of her grave, she 
has to pick up these seeds one by one, 
and ere she has completed the task, 
the cock crows and she has to return 
to her grave. 

The spirit, which is believed to 
leave the body through the skull 
sutures, is regarded as a tiny, feeble 
creature, for which provision in the 
other world must be made. If it be 
neglected, it wanders sadly about the 
house, twittering like a bat in the 
rafters. It is helped to quit the body 
by placing the moribund in the open- 
air, where there is nothing to bar its 
way, and a lamp is kept lighted at 
the place of death to guide the spirit 
on its journey. 



Bypn'nmaionof'] [W. Vrmke. 

PROPITIATION OF A GHOST. 

Here a landowner in the hills is visiting a shrine erected to the ghost of 
his father, who was killed by a panther in the neighbouring ravine. Such 
ghosts are apt to be very nnalignant, and their relations often resort to their 
shrines to propitiate them. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The dread of the Evil Eye is universal. Certain persons—the old, the ugly, the childless, the crij)pled, 
the blind, or those permanently diseased—are believed to envy their more fortunate neighbours, and 
their glance is dangerous. " Fore-speaking," to use the Scottish phrase, indiscriminate praise, 
is most dangerous, and if expressed, its effects can be removed only by some pious ejaculation. 
Many kinds of charms and amulets are used as protectives, such as the teeth or claws of a tiger, 
which promote strength and activity. 

Certain metals and precious stones, the leaves or wood of sacred trees and plants, and the 





B\j th< cony'fextf nfj {.'!■ i^muriuuuU<\ F.li.A.i 


A BHIL WOMAN. 

1 Ke Bhil* ore o tribe in Western India, fallinu into two groups- the more savage type living a jungle life, supporting thcw 
selves by a rude form of cultivation, and occupying circular huts scattered in the forest clearings; the second residing in the lowe 
hills and plains, and more or less like the menial tribes, of which they now constitute a group. 
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like, are hung round the necks of children and cattle to avert the Evil Eye. In its most primi¬ 
tive form jewellery is an imitation of amulets of this kind, and its primary intention is for use 
as a prottictive. 

Similar beliefs account for the regard for omens. It is sj)ecially important to see something 
lucky in the morning, and some people keep a cow or other lucky animal in the house so that their 
glance on waking may fall u])on it. Omens of meeting are scrupulously observed. Things or 
persons sacred or good-looking are aus])icious. Those that are ugly or im])ure are dangerous. It is 
fortunate to meet a chief, a Brahman, a respectable artisan with his tools, ])ersons carrying fiaiit or 
flowers, a married woman with her children, a cow or an elephant. But to meet a naked 
man, a blind or bald person, one engaged in menial or degrading employments, weeping or 
quarrelling, cougliing or sneezing, is unlucky. If you dream in the morning and get up at 
once, the dream will turn out true. If you yawn, a s])irit may go down your throat ; so 
you slumld appeal to some dthty or crack your knuckles. A single sneeze is ominous ; but after 
two you may go on with your work. 

It is difficult to realize the extent to which beliefs like these influence the people. Men will 
cease work, return from a journey, break an a])])ointment, abandon a marriage engagement, 
if anything ominous occurs. Methods of avoiding various kinds of ill-luck have been raised 
to the dignity of a science, and every town and village has its astrologer or magician, who 
is skilled in the interpretation of omens and the f)bservances which counteract the Evil Eye 
or unlucky omens. 



/*/<(•/('"//1 [/. Urtidh'u-liirt. 

IHE CHURUK PUJA, OR HOOK-SWINGING FESTIVAL. 

I Kii illuKtration •how* how the devotee wa» swung aloft by means of a pulley, large iron hooks at the lend of a rope 
being fastened into his flesh below the shoulder-blades. Here the devotee is tied to the beam. 
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MUNDA GIRLS AND MUSICIANS A'l A DANCL. 

Iti tliifi dMiu'.p lln* KirU dnncf «lone, tlif men «nd boys plHyine an acrompanimc'nt on dram and pipt*. It is a danct* illnstrnlivr 
of tbe various acts of cultivation. T he donccr's linked arm in arm first typify the sowinw of the paddy, ibrn its transplantation 
and rcapine. 


CHAPTER XIX 

BENGAL, BEHAR AND OHISSA. % V. B BRA Ul.EY-B!HT 

It is among the tril^es of the provinces of Jiengal and Beliar that tlic niosl int(MT^sting customs ha\'(‘ 
survived down to the twentieth ('entiiry. Cliota Nagpore and tlie Santal l^'rgannas, now iiK'ludt'd 
in the new province of Behar and Orissa, are inliabited by a variety of aboriginal tribt‘S, spt'aking 
over thirty different languages. Within the immense areas of tluse distritds, tluMr last strongholds 
against the advancing tide of civilization, many of tlu*m remain as untouch(‘d as in the first stage's 
of their existence’. 

The oldest and most characteristic rae:e of the’se uplands are the; Kols. Of their origin one ([uaint 
tradition survive^s. 1'he story runs that Sing Be)nga, the* Sun, te) whom they ascribe the chie*f plae'e: 
in their mythology, created a boy and a girl, w1k)S(’ family in ce)urse‘ of time numbered twelve* of 
either sex. When they had all come to an age te> shift for theunselves, Sing J-longa diviele’el tlu’in 
into pairs and placed food of all kinels bedem’ theun. On the’ir e:he)ice depe’iieled the fate; of theur 
dese:endants. Those who took vegetable’s only be’came the aneestors of the higliest caste- e)f all, 
the Brahmins ; while the Santals, the’ lowest of all caste’s, spring fre)m the)se; who chose pigs. 1 he* 
Kols declare that they are descended from those* who took bullock’s fle’sh, anel to the* sustaining 
powers of the food of their choice the; Larka, or h'ighting Kols, attribute their strength anel hue* 
physique. But by the time that ele;ven pairs had chosen their share* of the fe>od provieleel, the-re* 
was nothing left for the twelfth couple, and the*y had te) be-g fe)oel from tlie others whe) hael fare*d 
better. From this unlucky pair s])ring the (ihasis, who do ne) we>rk, but supj)ort themselves on 




METHOD OF SNARING 
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the charity and leavings of others. They are great musicians, however, and no wedding or funeral 
ceremony is complete without its band of Ghasis with their drums, kettledrums, horns and pipes. 

Among all the branches of the Kol family the Mundas are physically the finest. As dancers 
they are tireless and insatiable (see illustration on page 54^)* All night long at the akhra, an 
open space especially prepared and kept clear for the purpose in almost every village, the dance 
goes on to the ceaseless monotonous sound of the tom-toms and the droning sing-song of the 
dancers. Ihe dances consist of a great variety of figures appropriate to special times and seasons, 
but all are slow and graceful, the steps perfectly in time and the action wonderfully even and 
regular. The girls interlace their arms behind their backs, in rows of five or six abreast, and led 



I’tiom i>ti\ [ A*, /j. luualey-jurt. 

THE MANJHI THAN. 


The Manjhi Than is the place in every large Santal village where all the important village gatherings are held. Attached 
to the central pillar is an earthen vessel containing water for the spirits to drinlc. 


by the master of the ceremonies, who goes in front beating a drum, they dance to his tune, 
advancing or retreating as he gives the sign. Some of the dances represent the different seasons 
and the necessary acts of cultivation that each brings with it. In one tlie dancers, bending 
down, make movements witli their hands, as if they were sowing the grain, keeping step with their 
feet throughout ; then follows the reaping of the crops and the binding of the sheaves. 

Marriages among all the aboriginal tribes are affairs of great ceremony, and are invariably 
accompanied by feasting and festivity. They take place generaflly in the hot weather, when 
for a time the labours of the cultivator cease, and he can give himself up whole-heartedly 
to dancing and merry-making. Among the Kherrias of Manbhum there are some particularly 
interesting ceremonies attending the tying of the nuptial knot. It is the father of the would-be 
bridegroom who sets out in search of a bride for his son, and this he does as soon as the latter can 
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handle th(j plough and is thus considered to have come to man's estate and to be of marriageable 
age. Many are ‘the consultations held with the father of a girl of suitable years and position 
before the pan —the })rice of the bride in token of cattle -is finally decided upon. 

The next preliminary is for tlie brid(‘groom’s father to bring the lowrie to the father of the bride. 

1 his is a short bamboo stick about three feet long, which is supposed to contain the family god. 
It is kept by tlu* father of the bride for a few days, and is then taken back to the bridegroom’s family 
as a sign that the pr(>})os(.‘d sondndaw is accejdable and that the bride’s relatives are ready to proceed 
with the marriage. Both tlu'S(' visits are made the occasions of much drinking of haria, and both 
families are generally in an advanced state of intoxit'ation before the proceedings break up. Most 



IHfc: IKIAL OK LUCK DURING IHE SOHRAE FESTIVAL. 


A ciiclr of licc i« spread out at the end of the villnge street, or in n narrow lane, with an eirg placed in the centre. Towards 
it arc driven all the cattle, the villnKcrs anxiously watching to sec which of them breaks the crb. T he owner of the animol that 
breaks it will have the best of luck during llie following year. 

of tile dutit's in connection with tlu‘ ct'n'iuony itself fall uj)on tlu^ bridegroom’s father. He has 
aheady uiKk'rtakt'ii to pay so many luaid ot cattle tor the bridt', and he has also to bear all the 
expenst' ol the lestivitit's act'ompanying the wt‘dding. The liride and her family, with all lier friends 
in attendanct\ go to the houst' of the bridegroom, and camp a short distance away, expecting to 
find anipU' rt‘tn‘shnit‘nts iuul, above all. a full tpiantity of the best haria awaiting them. The night 
that follows is madt' hideous with the beating of tom-toms aiul tlu' blowing of horns and pipes, a 
rousing preparation for the concluding ceremony that begins at dawn. 

When the eventhd morning dawns the bridegroom solemnly seats himself on a stool outsideliis 
house and awaits his l)ride-ele('t, salaaming to her as she arrivt's, and seating her at his right hand 
on another stool similar to his own. When they are thus seated together for the first time as bride 
and bridegroom, the Baiga, or priest, attempts to look into the future and foretell their fate. The 
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ritual is a curious one. Taking a lock of the hair of each in turn from the centre of the forehead, 
he draws it down on to the bridge of the nose. Then pouring oil on the top of the head he watches 
it carefully as it trickles down the lock of hair. If the oil runs straight on to the tip of the nose, 
their future will be happy ; but if it spreads over the forehead or trickles off on either side of the 
nose ill-fortune is sure to follow. It is needless to add that a suitable gift to the Baiga usually 
secures a happy forecast, and the essential and irrevocable part of the ceremony is proceeded with 
under the pleasantest auspices. The bride and bridegroom, standing side by side, but with faces 
averted, mark each other’s foreheads with sindiir (vermilion). Every precaution is taken that 



SANIALS DANCING THR PAK DON. 

The PaU Don—the sword and shield dance was formerly danced on the eve of battle oi on the triunnihant return c»f the 
tribe from victory. 1 he dnneers gyrate round and round in on uneven circle, Huurishing their shields and the lathis <sli(ks> 
that hove taken the place of swords. 

neither shall catch a glimpse of tlu‘ other during this important process, wliit h linally nnikes the 
couple man and wife. 

Then follows the dancing and music. 'I'owards twening the pric'st, wlio all this time has l>een 
praying for the newly-married couple, takes th(‘m by the hand and leads them into the houst*, care¬ 
fully locking them in. Outside the guests collect with much laughter and merriment, burning dried 
chillies close against the door and windows, with the object of driving the smoke within and making 
the unfortunate couple inside sneeze. If they sliould sneeze, it would br* tin; worst of omens, so in 
order to stop the nuisance and avqid the danger of sneezing, it is the custom for the bridegroom 
through the closed door to make the guests a substantial offer to desist. It is generally so many 
fowls or so much haria that +he guests demand, and if they do uot consider the oiiv.r sufficient 
they threaten to burn more chillies, until he is forc(*d to accede to their demands. Jn consideration 
of the fact, however, that he has just married a wife who will doubtk.'ss be a great expense to him, 
it is obligatory upon them not to make unreasonable demands. y\fter continuing the feasting and 
drinking all night, the guests depart with the dawn, leaving a few pice for the bride for luck. Thus 
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end the wedding ceremonies, and the bride's family departs for home, leaving her behind, but not 
forgetting to drive off the catth' lliat had been presented by the bridegroom’s father as her pan. 

Marriage customs differ in d(‘tail among the various tribes, each having its own peculiar 
cliaracteristics and elaborations, but with feasting, drinking, dancing and the smearing of sindur 
on the forehead as the almost in\'ariable accompaniment of them all. One scene during a 
Munda wedding is esp(‘cially pictures([ue. The bride, going to a stream or well near by with her 
pitcher, fills it to the brim, and raising it aloft on her head, steadies it with her hand. The bride¬ 
groom, coming behind her as 
she turns homeward, rests his 
hand on her shoulder and 
shoots an arrow along the path 
in front of her, through the 
loophole formed by her up¬ 
lifted arm. The bride then 
walks on to where the arrow 
lies and picks it up with her 
foot, still balancing the pitcher 
on lier head. Transferring it 
gracefully to her hand, she re¬ 
stores it to the bride‘groom, 
thus signifying that she can 
perform her domestic duties 
well with hand and foot at his 
service. He in turn, by shoot¬ 
ing the arrow in front of her, 
has shown his ability to protect 
her and clear her path of any 
danger that may beset it. 

One of the most important 
of the many annual festivals 
kept by the Kols is the Sarhul, 
obser\'ed with much ceremony 
in the months of March and 
April. None keep it with 
greater detail than the Oraons, 
who invest it with many quaint 
customs. All the villagers 
assemble at the Sarna, where 
the Sarna Burhi, or “ Woman 
of the Grove,” resides. The 
of mud or stone, the Oraons 



/<// ] j lU>urnt’ ,sht'/>ht rd. 

A SHRINF. OF JUGGERNAUT. 

I’uri, aituatr on the const of Oriaan. owra ita fomr to the temple of Viahnu 
erected there, which contnina an idol of the Kod called Jasannath. or Juggernaut. The 
illuatrntion ahowa one of the numeroua ahrinea in the temple. 


festival is begun by sacrificing fowls before a small rough image 
differing liere from the Mundas, and always recpiiring something material to regard as the 
embodiment of the spirit tliey worship. I'he sacrifice compUde, the fowls are at once cooked and 
partaken of by all those assembled. It is the occasion of a general feast which lasts for the remainder 
of the day, and at night they return home laden with sal-blossoms and marching to the beating of 
drums and tlie blowing of shrill-voiced horns, with much dancing by the way. So ends the first 
part of the festival. Next morning the maidens of the village, gaily decked with the sal-blossoms, 
the j)al(\ cream-white flowers making the most becoming of adornments against their dusky skins 
and coal-black liair, start off to \'isit every house in the. village. One carries a drum and the others 




I‘hoto}>ii\ \Thf A'’/»r/ Ayf'ur^i 


IHE lEMPLE OF JUGGERNAUT A'l PURI. 

The Tcmpir of JugKcrnaut at Puri is famous for the creal annuel pilRrimage whicih takes plate at the time of the Car 
Festival, the ” Rath Jatra." At that time the gods are taken from their seclusion, pilaced in a c:ar and dragged by worshipp<^ra 
a smaller temple, where they remain for ten days. Then they are drown back to the greater temple to await the festival in the 
following year. 
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tVom “ Thf Htory of an Intlxan lipland,"] [ By F. B. Bradley.Birt. 

AN OJHA DIVINING BY MEANS OF SAL-LEAVES. 

The Oiha ia brlirved lo have the power of divination. One of hia methoda ia to pour oil on aal-lcavea apread out on 
the cround. The manner in which the oil runa over the leaf ttivea him the clue he requirea. 

baskets filled with more sal-blossoms, wliich they place over the door of every house for luck. For 
this service the inmates give them rice or pice, which, when the last of the visits has been paid, they 
take to the Ihihn. Witli the proceeds he purchases goats if the collection has been large, fowls if 
the pice are few ; and again tlu^re ar(‘ sacrifict^s at th(‘ Sarna and another feast to follow. Later 
on, an adjournment is made to tlu‘ akhru, and the dance is soon in full swing, to last all that night 
and the following day as well. 

Happy and good-natured as he is, however, and passionately devoted to dancing, the Kol goes 
continually in dread of evil spirits. 'I'o him the gods are for the most part malignant deities who 
need propitiation at every turn. Among th(' Mundas Sing Bonga, the Sun, is the greatest of their 
many deitie.s, and him they worship with awe and reverence. He is kind and beneficent, but unfortu¬ 
nately he leaves most of the ruling of the world to his subordinates. Of these Marang Buru, the 
Great Spirit, is the most powerful, for in his hands lies the power of giving or withholding rain. 
As a cultivating people, dejx'udent for support upon their crops, they must needs pay him all 
deference. He rt‘sid('S in rocks and hills, and when rain is withheld or is sent in such abundance 
that their crops are threatened, it is a sign that Marang Buru is angry, and in that case the best 
buffalo in the village must be sacrificed to appease him. Ikir Bonga, another divinity, demands 
white goats for sacrifice, otherwise he will spread disease and death through the village by means 
of the water in the tanks and wells that he presides over. Fowls and eggs are generally sufficient 
to propitiate the lesser deities, Garka Era, the goddess of rivers, streams and springs, or the Naga 
ICra, who haunts the low levels of the rice-fields ; but they are so numerous that the offerings form 
a considerable item in the annual expenditure of the unfortunate cultivator. Every village has also 
its own presiding deity, whose aid is invoked on behalf of the crops. 

Apart from the malignant spirits with which the Mundas’ imagination has peopled the world 
the fear of witchcraft and sorcery also holds him in thrall. Even his own villagers and relatives fall 
under suspicion if constant ill-luck pursues him. If offerings to the gods are of no effect, he has 
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recourse to the Ojha, a powerful factor in village life, who discovers secrets hidden from the world 
at large (see illustration on page 548). The Ojha, when consulted, has several curious methods of 
divining what has caused the trouble, all of them curiously unconvincing to any but the Munda 
mind. If it is supposed to be a case of sorcery, and it is desired to find out who has wrought the 
spell, the Ojha throws a handful of rice on to a large leaf spread out on the ground, mentioning 
at the same time the name of each villager in turn. When the grains form a certain jxittiTn foretold 
by the Ojha, the name which accompanied that particular throw is announced as tlu' name of the 
sorcerer. In the olden days those denounced by the Ojha were often put to death, and evc'u in 
recent times cases have occurred where the unfortunate victim of tlu* ()jha*s divination suffers siudi 
ill-treatment that death or suicide results. 


The funeral rites of all the aboriginal tribes are affairs of great cerc'inony, and are carri(‘d out with 
the same punctiliousness and elaboration as the marriage rites. The Mundas and Oraons first burn 
their dead and then bury their ashes beneath the huge natural tombstones that lii* scattered in 


immense open graveyards all 
over Chota Nagpore, wherever 
the race has sc'ttled. The 
Santals and Kherrias, on the 
other hand, after burning tlunr 
dead, carry tlu* ashes wlierever 
possible to tlu'ir sacred river, 
the Dam 11 da, seatt(‘ring them 
rev(*rently into the stn'am. 

A variation in tlu' finu'ral 
ceremonies in vogue among 
the Hos is inten.‘sting. .After 
the body has been crc'mated 
the ’ ashes are placc'd in an 
earthen vessel, which the 
nearest female relative of the 
deceased carries on h(‘r head 
as she leads the fun(*ral jiro- 
cession to every house in tin* 
village, all the inhabitants 
coming out to pay their last 
tribute^'of respect to the dead. 
The deep, solemn notes of the 
drums and the low-voiced 
grief of the women form a 
weird funeral march as the 
procession winds from house 
to house, returning at last to 
the grave prepared close to 
the home of the deceased. 
Rice and other food is first 
thrown in, and then the vessel 
containing the remains is 
lowered into the grave and 



covered over with earth. A 
huge uncut slab of stone is set 


The repreventation in the baclcKround. ahla/e with all the eplcnctour of tineel and 
paint, is a repreaentation of Mahadeo, and the priest i* about to aever the head of the 
Koat at one blow ae a fittins sacrifice. 
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over the place to mark the grave and guard it against desecration. Outside the village a monument 
in memory of the deceased is erected, as among the Mundas, in the form of a huge pillar of rock 
varying in height from four to twelve or fourteen feet. (See illustration on page 554.) 

The Santals, whose chief home is now in the district known as the Santal Pergannas, in all prob¬ 
ability came originally, like the Kols, from the north-west. Though their origin also is shrouded 
in mystery, they have many more legends than most of the other neighbouring aboriginal tribes 
to account for their first beginnings, and for their presence in the land which they have now so 

thoroughly made their own. 
The Manjhi, the headman of the 
village, is a perfect mine of in¬ 
formation, and once his confi¬ 
dence has been gained he is 
willing to tell endless stories of 
Santal folklore. He is a great 
personage in all village affairs. 
Outside his house is the Manjhi 
Than, where the spirits of his 
ancestors reside, and where all 
the important meetings of the 
village are held. It consists 
only of a raised mound of earth 
and mud about two feet high 
and eight feet square covered 
by a ragged thatched roof on 
wooden pillars (see illustration 
on i)age 543). The floor is 
ke})l carefully swept, like all 
the compounds of the village, 
and in the centre stands a 
small block of wood daubed 
with red. Attached to tluj 
central y)illar is an earthen 
vt'ssel containing water for the 
spirits to drink. In winter it 
is left unfilled; the spirits need 
no water then. But in the 
long hot weather it is always 
carefully kept full to the brim. 
'I'lie spirit is sure to be thirsty 
in the heat of the day. When 
asked why he only provides water for the ghosts of men who probably in life much preferred rice 
beer, the Santal shakes his head knowingly and says that a continual supply of haria in the Manjhi 
Than would cause it to be too much frequented by the spirits, a consummation evidently not 
altogether desirable. 

It is here in the midst of the presiding company of spirits at the Manjhi Than that the most 
solemn conclaves of the village assemble. If any one has been accused of witchcraft or if a 
mysterious disease attributed to the evil eye has spread among the cattle, the old men gather here 
to weigh the verdict of the Ojha and pass sentence that carries the weight of law with every member 
of the primitive community. The Manjhi Than is the Judgment Hall, and many an unfortunate 
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{(iroriff Nftcnt's, Ltd. 

A GARO WOMAN. 

In iWr Gaio Kill* the womrn wcnr fifty or morr brass rings in each ear, a ring 
beinK sometimes as much as four inches in diameter. V'hen a man dies his widow 
puts off her ear-rings till the funeral ceremony is over and sometimes never puts 
them on again. 
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It 


in hclirvcd tlint <»n tl«r (riKiitli day of the moon in the month of Cliait all the virtue* in tf»e world meet in the water* of 
tfie Hrnltmaputra at NanRolbandh. I ho*e who hathr in it* waters from the seven Rhats are washed free from sin. 


victim of tlu' supcTstitious f(‘ar of witchcraft has rect'ivcd st'iitciicc from tlu' wist* men of the village 
then* asseml)le(l. l^Jut on other points a rough justice is a(lminist(*rt*(l without fear or favour, and 
many a knotty pt>int of Santal ( iistom has bt'eii wisely settled at the Manjhi Than. 

It is at the sanit* general meeting-place that tlie Santal often arranges tlu* marriage ceremonies 
of his sons iind daughters, the pan, or prita* of the hridt;, being settled with tlu* help of tlie Manjhi 
and the wise men of the village, and the date being fixed on their advice. As they have nothing in 
the way of a cah'iidar, they inva'iit one by tying a numb(*r of knots in a piece of string, corresponding 
to the nuinb(*r of days that must elapse bt'fort* tlu* day fixed arrives. ICach morning one of the knots 
is untied until the last is r('a('h(Ml. wlu'ii the parties know that the wedding-day has come. Invita¬ 
tions to the villagers surely tlu* most primitive ever issued consist of a similar string of knots, 
so that they, too, by striking off one each da\’. can arrive at the date tixecl. The marriage ceremony 
is much like the one already (U*scrib(‘d, except that among the Santals it is the bridegroom and his 
party who set out for tlu* hotm* of the liride, where the wedding finally takes place. 

The wlioK* yt'ar is a round of festi\'ities among the Santals, and none is celebrated with greater 
enjoyment than the Solirae. It is a time of almost unbounded license, and as it draws near, the old 
men of tlu* village assemble at the Manjhi Than to arrange, according to immemorial custom, for 
the fitting performance of the h'stival. One of their formulas regularly repeated on this occasion 
is quaint and characteristic. “ Now at this time one must close one’s ears with cotton-wool, so 
that one may not see what one’s neighbour says or docs.” It is only another way of saying that, 
during the Sohrae, whatever moral code the Santals possess is in abeyance and each man does as 
he pleases. When the festival is over the old men meet again and make offerings to atone for the 
flagrant misconduct that has accompanied it. 

The trial of luck is one of the most important features of the Sohrae festival. It is eagerly looked 
forward to, as success in it means good luck throughout the succeeding year. At the end of the 
village street or a narrow lane a circle of rice is spread over the ground, with an egg carefully placed 
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in the centre. Then from the other end of the lane are driven all the cattle of the villagers--oxen, 
buffaloes and goats jostling one another as they are urged onwards (see illustration on page 544). 
The villagers stationed near the circle of rice keep anxious watch as they draw near, since good 
luck will attend him whose animal breaks the egg by treading it underfoot. It is curious how often 
the cattle avoid the rice, sniffing at it and then swerving off to right or left, leaving it untouched. 
But at last a cow or buffalo, or perhaps a goat, comes heedlessly on, and, to the great joy of its 
owner, smashes the egg. It is the luckiest possible omen, and will bring good fortune till the trial 
of luck comes round again. 

There are many other interesting customs and festivals in Santal land - the arrow-shooting 
competition in the Sarhul ; the Jom Sim. a great festival held in honour of tlie sun, when sacrifices 
are made with mysterious rites in the depths of the forest ; and that most extraordinary of fainil\’ 
festivals which is entered into with such zest. Once a year t'ach family shuts itself within its own 
house, every member stuffing his or her ears with cotton-wool, so that no sound shall penetrat(‘. 
Then, sitting round on the floor, father and mother, sons and daughters, sisters, cousins and aunts, 
they all at a given signal start shrieking the most violent and obscene abuse of one another that 
their fertile imaginations can conceive. No one, of course, can hear wliat another says, yet, until 
obliged to stop from shec^r exhaustion, tliey shout abuse at each other at the tops of their voices. 
The Santals themselves, when (juestioned, can give no idea as to the origin or meaning of th(‘ 
observance ; it is an immemorial custom, and as such they religiously keep it. As an outlet for 
long pent-up feelings it must have a fascination all its own. 

Though the customs in vogue among tlu' Hindus of Bengal and Behar lack much of the primitive 



ft. . 


I HE WASHING AWAY OF SINS. 

At the sreMt Snan Festival ol Nantcalbandh as many aa half a million pilgrim* congregate. Some are seen here in the 
act of waahing away their sin*, performing the rite* of their religion, muttering their mantra* and ca*iing genda hlu*Bom* on 
the water*. 
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picturesqueness of those of the aboriginal tribes, there are many full of interest. One of the most 
curious is the Churuk Puja, reminiscent of the old days when death, torture and mutilation were 
the common accompaniment of Hindu worship. It is generally known as the Hook-swinging 
Festival, the devotees being swung up in the air by means of hooks thrust into the flesh below the 
shoulder-blade, and, though long since strictly prohibited by law, almost every year until recently 
cases of its having taken place with full rites were reported in various districts (see illustration on 
j^age 540). It is one of those ghastly e.\hibitions that a past race of Hindus more especially delightexl 
in ; and the devot(‘es themsi'lves, from all accounts, eagerly underwent the torture, probably well 
drugged to mitigate what would otlu'rwise have* been physical agony. Each devotee approached 
the priest in turn and fell full length on the ground before liim, his back and shoulders bare. The 
priest, muttering his formula, stooped down, and, dipping his finger in a heap of ashes, made two 

marks on the back of the 
suppliant just below the 
shoulder-blades. His as¬ 
sistant, pinching up the 
flesh beneath these marks, 
thrust the two large hooks 
s(‘curely through. This done, 
the devotee rose amid the 
cries of admiration of the 
crowd, and marched off to 
the swinging post, swagger¬ 
ing along with pride and 
st‘(‘mingl3' unconscious of 
tlu' wounds made by the 
liooks, from which blood 
was flowing down his back. 
The hooks being attached 
to the ropes of the swinging 
machine, with a sudden 
wrench that would seem as 
if it must have lacerated 
the flesh l)eyond endurance, 
he was swung aloft, to 
the wild shrieks of the 
crowd of enthusiasts and 
the deafening noise of the 
drums. A loose band placed round tlu* man’s chest prevented the strain from actually causing 
the hooks to burst through the fle.sh, but so slackly tied that it mitigated little of the pain. 

At the great car festival, the Rath Jatra,” thousands of pilgrims flock annually to the temple of 
Juggernaut at Puri (see illustration on page 547), believing that special sanctity attaches to it, and 
that special blessings are obtained by those who worship there at the time of the Rath Jatra. 
.\t this time, escorted by tlunisands of worshippers, the gods emerge from their seclusion and face 
the light of the sun. It is a striking scene, in all the heat and dust of a June day. Thousands of 
pilgrims, some attired as for a festival, others in the garb of fakirs, throng the great broad road 
that leads to the temple. The huge car, square and towering upwards in tier on tier above its 
cumbrous wheels, that look as if nothing short of an elephant’s strength could move them, is 
decked out in all the splendour of decoration that appeals to an Indian and hung with the much- 
loved genda-blossoms that are never absent from the Hindu festival. With much ceremony 



Photo hy] [/•’, /i. Jiradlru JHrt. 

HO MEMORIAL STONES. 

1 he Hoa errmate their dead and bury the aahea cloar to the home ol thr deceased, a 
large uncut slab of stone covering the grave. Outside the village a huge pillar of rock is 
erected in memory of the deceased. 
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the gods are brought out of the temple and seated in it ready for their journey. Long 
ropes are attached to the car, round which thousands of worshippers struggle for the honour of 
holding them, and at a given signal, amidst a babel of shouts and music, they strain at the 
ropes until the huge, unwieldy car slowly moves and crawls onwards down the road. (See 
illustration on page vii.) 

There is something that appeals to the imagination, in spite of all the tawdriness, as the 
gods in their cumbrous chariot make their slow progress, with sudden halts here and there as 
the worshippers relax their efforts in their exhaustion or the huge creaking wheels give trouble 
and need repair. The immense crowds which have pushed their way to the front to see 
the car pass by press back on those behind as it bears down upon them, frowning and relentless, 
as if to crush them beneath its weight, while the dense masses behind, in their anxiety to see, 
surge forward, thrusting those in front almost beneath the wheels. A wave of excitement, 
real and intense, passes over the whole throng as the car rolls onwards. Cries of encouragement 
to the struggling mass that draws the car and exclamations of awe and interest as it finally passes 
by need little in imagination to swell them into the frenzy of bygone days, that made the progress 
of the car of Juggernaut a ghastly scene of sacrifice as the worshippers flung themselves beneath 
the wheels. But to-day the arm of the law is far-reaching, even if the fanatical desire for self- 
destruction still exists, and Juggernaut goes on his way without a human sacrifice. For ten days 
the gods remain at tlie smaller temple. Then they are drawn back again to their deep seclusion 
in the greater temple to await the return of the Rath Jatra in the year to come. 
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MASKED ACTORS IN THE MYSTERY PLAYS OF TIBET. 

They wear the maakt of the osre-demonk of Buddhist mytholofty. whilst seated in the foreground is a priest in the dress 

of the aboriginal Tibetan devil-dancer. 
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I HE BLACK CAP I IBE'l AN DEVIL DANCERS. 

*1 He dnncers, who belonK to the pfcBuddhist or Bonisi reiiKion, are enKased in a rite to exorcize deviU and brinK Kood luck to 
the country. 'They wear tall conical aerpenl-decorated hats with a broad brim of black yak’s hair, and silk Rowns embroidered with 
the gurRondike heads of giant-demons (see illustration opposite). Some Buddhist monks, wenriiiR peaked lowls. are seen seated 
and taking part in the celebration. 


CHAPTER XX 

TIBET. % L A. WADDELL, C.B., (LIE., F.IIA.L 

INTRODUCTORY AND (TJ.STOM.S RKLATINC TO IWR'l'II 
Tibet, the mysterious land of the Grand Lama, joint god and king of many millions, is still oiu* of 
the most impenetrable countries of the earth, and its j)eople among tlie Icjist well-known. The 
British expedition of a decade ago merely lifted th(‘ fringe’ of th(’ veil wiiich hides that land and its 
people from European eyes ; but the veil has dt'seended again more closely than before. Enough 
information has been gleaned to show that the I.and of the Lama offers the most extreme (’xample 
of priestly domination the world has ever seen ; and that its long centuri(‘s of isolation have 
preserved to us many curious survivals of old-world custom and myth. 

The advent of an infant in Tibet is not considered the joyous (‘vent that it is in the ordinary 
world. The Tibetans, like other good Buddhists, believe' that the child is not the son of its [)arents ! 
It is, on the contrary, believed to be merely the product of the “ Karma,'' or deeds, good or bad, 
of some other person- usually an utter stranger—or it may be an alien, or ('ven a lower animal, 
who has recently died, and whose spirit chances to b(‘ n'quiring n'incarnation at the instant 
when this particular babe draws its first breath. This comes very hard upon the j)oor little 
intruder. Nor are his parents to be openly congratulated, unless in the almost iin})ossil)ly rare 
event of the child being declared to be a reincarnated (irand Lama. Imh-c'd. parental and family 
life altogether are generally disparaged as being un-Buddhistic by tiu' hordes of monks who form 
nearly the majority of the adult male population, and who live upon the alms and earnings of the 
laity whom they openly despise. 
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Nevertheless, in practice, the parents and relatives welcome the little guest, and treat it with 
much the same natural affection and consideration as the rest of the world bestow on their offspring, 
despite the Buddhist fiction that it is not their own flesh and blood at all. Thank-offering^^ are 
presented to the temple of Buddha, and any special vow is fulfilled which may have been taken to 
obtain an heir, as^a daughter is less esteemed than a son, as in other Buddhist countries. 

The new-born infant is 
not bathed, but after three 
days is smeared over with 
butter and exposed to the 
sun’s rays for several days. 
Infants receive very little milk 
(which also is seldom con¬ 
sumed by adults); their food 
consists chiefly of parched 
meal mixed with soup. 

To guard the child against 
malign influences no time is 
lost in getting an astrologer 
to cast its horoscope, so 
that adverse planets may be 
avoided or combated, and 
its lucky and unlucky days 
ascertained ; and talismans 
are tied to its dress to ward 
off tlie evil eyv. or compel 
good fortune. A grand name 
is chosen for the child. This 
may, in the case of boys, 
be “ The Thunderbolt of 
Long Life ” (Dorje Tshcring), 
or “ The Vast BanncT ” {Dar- 
gyds), or not unfrequently the 
day of the week on which 
the birth occurred. Thus a 
boy born on Sunday is called 
“ The Sun ” {Nyima), or on 
Saturday “ Saturn ” [Pem-ha) ; 
for the Tibetans adopted from 
India wath their Buddhism 
the same' Aryan astronomical 
nomenclature for the divi¬ 
sions of the week that are 
current with us. For girls, the most favoured of all names selected is that of the Buddhist 
“ Virgin-mother of (h)d,” Tdra, or in Tibetan, “ Dolma,'' which is thus analogous to “ Mary ” 
amongst Christians. 



1‘hoto IJo/insfon «(’ Hoffmann. 

IIBETAN LADY OK CENTRAL TIBET. 

The jewelled tiara, or chaplet, is worn chiefly in Lhasa and Eastern Tibet. From 
the two necklaces are suspended amulet-boxes of silver or trold f'llisree work studded 
with turquoise. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 

As a result of the extreme pn'dominance of monasticism in the country, whereby nearly a 
third of tlie total adult male i)opulation is professedly a celibate priesthood, added to which is the 
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practice of polyandry, the un¬ 
married girls and women vastly 
outnumber the laymen. Con¬ 
sequently a young man enjoys 
an unusually wide choice in his 
selection of a bride, though he 
usually selects one older than 
himself. Considerable freedom of 
choice is exercised, as marriage is 
generally exogamous and seldom 
takes place before adolescence, 
usually between eighteen and 
twenty-fivti ; and as tluTe is the 
freest intimacy between the sexes, 
real courtship and lovti-malches 
are not uncommon. 

The formal betrothal, however, 
is usually arrangcnl by a go-between, 
who is a friend of the suitor. He 
is sent to the girl’s parents, carry¬ 
ing as a present a ceremonial silken 
scarf, an essential offering whenever 
a favour is asked or a visit paid, 
and intimates that his friend is 
desirous of marrying the girl, upon 
which a day is usually fixed to 
receive the r('j)ly. On that day the 
girl’s family invite their relatives to 
meet the go-between, wlio brings a 
large supply of wine for the. enter¬ 
tainment of the party. If the 
parents and girl are satisfied, they 
drink the wine and each relative 
takes a scarf. Then the go-between 
places on the girl’s forehead a 
chaplet set with turquoises, which is the engagement-present of the suitor, and offers various 
otlier presents, such as bricks of tea, clothes, jewellery, money, beef and mutton, and the girl’s 
family send return gifts. 

For the wedding no religious ceremony is needed, as is also the case in other Buddhist countries. 
The marriage is a purely civil contract, and requires only the publication of the event (see 
illustration on page 566). An auspicious day is fixed by the astrologers, with reference to the 
horoscopes of both parties, and invitation-scarves are sent to all relatives and friends, each of 
whom, by receiving a scarf, is thereby expected to contribute a present of some article of 
dress or other useful trifle. Several friends of the bridegroom go to fetch the bride, and are 
entertained with other guests by her parents. On this occasion the bride is accorded the highest 
honours. She is seated upon the higliest cushion, with her parents on either side and the 
relatives and friends in regular order. All are dressed up in their finery, the more wealthy 
wearing robes of Chinese silk-brocade, the men with official hats and the women covered with 
massive jewellery, amongst which the silver or golden amulet-boxes studded with turquoise 
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A 1IBE1AN TWIRLING HIS PRAYER-WHEEL. 

In his left hand he carries hi* ro«ary of 108 headii. and at each revolution 
of the prayer-wheel drops a bead to register to the credit of hia K,irma the 
number of timea he haa performed thia act of merit. 
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and the tiaras are conspicuous. When the feast is over the parents each throw a scarf over the 
bride’s neck and wish her the blessing of children, whilst the relatives and friends scatter grain 
over her and accompany her to the groom’s houst‘. At tlie latter plact' tluTt' art' usually no 
ceremonit‘s. The bride and groom sit down side by side and t‘at and drink wine or tea, and aftt'r- 
wards, standing up, receive the congratulations of their friends and pnstaits of scarves tlu* iuor' 
costly of the latter tlu'y wear around their neck and tlu* otluTs are jdaia'd in a hea{) in front f)f 
them. A priest may be called in to give a benediction or read a text from tln‘ Huddhist scriptures, 
but this is not essential. As the guests depart, after partaking of cake' and wint', tlu'V usuall\- take* 
with them a little of the dried raisins and other candit'd fruits, h'or threi' days tlu' ha|)j)y pair 
go about dressed in their best, paying visits to their frit'iids. partaking of caki' and wine, and joining 
in the songs which are sung on such occasions, and drinking tMulh'Ss draughts of biitteR'd-tea. 

Buttered-tea is the .^ _ 

great national drink of 
the Tibetans. Although 
to European taste that ' 
l)everage is usually 
voted nauseous stulT, 
it is consunKHl by tlie 
'ribetans with great 
relish. It is drunk at 
fre(]uent int(Tvals at 
all time's during the' 
day, and is free'ly 
ottered and j)ressed 
upon visitors and 
guests as an act of 
hospitality. 'riie pot 
is always k(‘pt boiling 
all day long in th(‘ 
house's of tlu' fixed 
population and in the' 
te'iits of the nomads ; 
whilst travellers during 
their day’s man’ll 
make' se'vc'ral halts to 
light a fire by the 
waysiele' to indulgt' in 
a hot cup e)f this re- 
fre^shing drink. It is 
made from “ brick- 
tea ”—that is, coarse' 

Chinese tea compre'sseei 
for portability into 
a cake — and the 
“ bricks " are in such 

universal demand that , . ^ 

lip thf rintrt»‘sp [.S'//’ S'fvw llt’tiin, h < ./.A. 

they pass current as temple-altar to "the buddhist Messiah." 

money. The j)rocess Maitreya, of B^amS-PAf " I hr CominK Buddha." ia the only Kod who ia rrprcacntrd aa vratrd 
of brewing the mixture European fashion and not croas-leirerd. He ia expected to appear In the Wcat. 
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TEMPLE-ALTAR TO "THE BUDDHIST MESSIAH." 


MAitreya, or " I he CominK Buddha." ia the only Kod who ia repreaented aa veated 

in European fashion and not cross-leKKrd. He is expected to appear in the West. 
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is peculiar. A sufficient quantity is chipped or cut off a brick and boiled in a little water to 
which a pinch of carbonate of soda is added. Some of this decoction is then put into a miniature 
churn containing several pints of boiling water and a lump of butter (too often rancid), and 
sufficient salt to taste, and the whole mixture is then actively churned for a few minutes. The con¬ 
coction is then ladled out hot into wooden cups—each Tibetan providing his own, which he or she 
carries in a breast pocket, to which the empty cup is eventually returned after licking it dry. On 
the top of each cupful are thrown a fc‘w pellets of bread or barley-meal dough. This ‘‘ tea," there¬ 
fore, is really a soup or broth, d(‘cidedly nourishing as well as refreshing, and well adapted to the 
bleak Tibetan climate. I'he boiling, moreover, neutralizes to a great extent the unwholesorneness 



Ihi the vonrteip oj\ [^’tr Heen l/edin, K.C.J.E. 


PRAYER-FLAGS. 

F^rayer-flaRs (see pat;e 374) are often stretched across a pass as charms against the spirits of the air. Masts bcarinR 
such flaRS are also planted near temples, especially those on hill'tops likely to be struck by liRhtninR. 

of the Tibetan water, which is usually derived from foul wells and ponds. On ceremonial occasions, 
such as wc'ddings and the visits of priests and other honoured guests, the buttered-tea is served 
out of massive co])per tc'apots, often of handsome artistic design, richly overlaid by scrolls 
in silver or brass in relief (see illustration on page 564). The non-Tibetan visitor must beware 
how he drinks the decoction. For no sooner is the cup emptied than it is immediately filled up 
again by the attentive host or his servants. So the only way in which a European can mercifully 
escape an unpleasant overdose without wounding tlie feelings of his host is to pretend to sip the cup 
frequentl^^ yet never empty it, as most European travellers have learned by sad experience. 

In the wedding congratulations there is endless interchange of courtesies by doffing caps, bowing, 
and mutual thrusting out of tongues (see illustration on page 565). This latter remarkable practice, 
which is, nevertheless, the politest of all complimentary methods of salutation in Tibet, has been 




t hoto hy'\ [Cup!Uhl F. At, Ikiileii. 

A WOMAN OF WESTERN TIBET. 

Her head'drcBB ib covered with atringB of prnrlt and studded with masBivc chunUs of coral, turquoise and other uncut 
precious stoncB, or coloured triasB beads. Each of the stones has a special protective property aRainst evil spirits. Her neck¬ 
lace carries an amulet-box of charms, and her massive rosary of 108 beads is suspended from her neck< 
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A TIHETAN TEAP07. 

A 



AN AMULET CHARM-BOX, 

It contains usually a miniature medallion imave of the special 
patron'Kod of the wearer, with various rolls of paper inscribed 
with charms, consecrated grain from the altars of celebrated 
shrines and relics of the body or dress of saintly monks and 
other holy persons. 


shown by the present writer to be a striking 
instanct; of that primitive form of salutation 
which Herbert S})encer has described as," the 
surrender of the pt'rson saluting to the person 
saluted." 

As marriage is thus free from elaborate cere¬ 
mony, so divorce is still easier in Tibet, and 
requires little more than mutual consent and 
the redurn of all presents received. 

Polyandry, or the joint marriage of one wife 
to several husbands, is not much practised in 
Tibet nowadays. Where it does exist, it is 
usually of the fraternal kind ; that is, the wife 
is common to the brothers of the family. This 
relationship, however, seems to be essentially 
an outcome of the law of primogeniture, which 
is curnait in Til)et, wlierel)y all ])roperty 
descends to tlu‘ c'ldc'st or first-born son of the 
family. Tlu' otlu'r sons simply do not count, 
and ar(‘ assumcKl to be appanages of the eldest; 
henca; tlu' joint-wife is ofticially the wife only 
of th(' ('Idest brother, and any children there 
may be* are considered to l)e his. 

ki:lk;io\ and supkks'jttion 

In f('w other parts of the world are the 
p(‘op!(' more intensely superstitious or more 
heavily bunhmed by their religion than in the 
Land of the Lamas. 'J'he Tibetans, materializing 
into ('oncrete spirits the (‘lenu'ntary forces of 
Nature, are beset by legions of hostile animistic 
sjfirits at every turn, against which they resort 
for protection to the Buddhist priests and the 
more powerful gods of Buddhism. As a result 
of this, most of the al)original gods and spirits 
ha\'e come in time' to be assimilated to the 
type of the di\'initi('s of Indian Buddhism, 
whence the Lamas derived their religion. 
Whilst, on the otlu'i* hand, some of the lowest 
forms are still unabsorbc'd and are propitiated 
by rites pe'rfornu'd by aboriginal priests of the 
Shamanist onU'r of devil-dancers, who also are 
the ])rof(‘ssional sorcerers. (See illustration on 
page 557-) 

Many of the ancestral superstitions still 
retain their hold on the people despite the 
teachings of Buddha. The Tibetans are ever 
on the outlook for onu'iis and portents, and 
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their everyday lif(‘-affairs are gov('rned by a superstitious regard for lucky and unlticky da\’s and 
moments. Special divinations are sought for from professional astrologer-priests in all cases of 
important business, and in the serious events in life—birth, marriage, sickness and death, also in 
sowiflg, reaping, building, travelling, etc., as well as at the beginning of each year. The e.\tra- 
ordinary amount of worshij) thus prescribed to be perfornu-d by tlu' priests, and paid for 
accordingly, will be seen from the following example of a general lioroscope of the year for a 
little girl of seven years of age, which I here translate : 


Horoscope for the Girl named Sunshine, aged 7 years. 

" I. Birth Conflict .—This female was born in the Water-Horse year, which conflicts with the 
present Earth-Mouse year, making her ‘ Power ’ black to excess ; thus lier food will be scanty 



From “ JJtdsK (ind ifn Affi.sturir.s."} [//« , 1 . Wnddrll. 

A TIBETAN SALUl ATION. 

On tKtr left is seen thr first stage, on the right the second. I he thrusting out of the tongue and pushing forward of the 
left ear is esteemed the most polite of all ceremonial salutations in 1 ibrt. 

and llie cattlc' associat(*(l with her will die or b(‘ lost. To neutralize this influence, get priests 
to read ‘ The^ Liick-be'stowing Ritual ' and ‘ The Best Wealth ’ ; also offer cakes on tlui 
temple altar, and give food and swenTs to children and monks. Her ‘ Sky-seizing Rope' ’ and 
Earth-dagger ’ are neutral, but reepiire for the* fe)rmer that priests shall read the Mass for 
The Sky Essene'e ’ and ‘ The‘ Earth Esse'nce/ and re'peat it as e)fte*n as the ye*ars e)f her age 
(that is 7 times). The conjunction of her birth-year, the Horse, with tlie present year, the 
Mouse, is very bad, as tliese* two animals are enemies. J^'or this, ged the priests to read the 
Chinese collection of spells for ‘ Turning away Harm.’ 

“ II. Geomantic This is ‘ Wood,’ therefore' be careful not to break a twig or deface 

any tree sacred to the serpent or dragon-spirits, nor handle a carpenter’s tool. In the 2nd 
month, when buds come out, it is bad for yQU, as the serpent-spirits prevail. Avoid journeying 
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West or North-West. To correct these evil influences, get priests to read the Buddhist collec¬ 
tion of Spells ' Dhdranl-pitaka' [this extends to about one thousand pages]. 

“HI. Fire Conflict .—This is ‘ the 7 reds,’ therefore the red demons menace her. Her head, 
heart and liver will give tier pain and boils will come. To prevent these erect a prayei-mast 
to close the door against the red demons and perform the worship of the personal guardian 
spirits, and ransom the life of a sheep from tlie butchers.” 

Conspicuous amongst the fresco(;s which adorn the vestibules of the temples is the allegorical 
painting which formerly was conjectured to be ” The Buddhist Zodiac,” but which the present writer, 
who first described and (‘xplained it by the term ” The Wheel oj Lijefl has shown to be a picture 
of the worlds of Transmigration and of the causes of those ” re-births ” as supposed by Buddha. 



By pennuiwu oj J ^ 7%,. Mom rian Mission . 

WEDDING FEAST IN NORTH-WESTERN TIBET. 

The bride and Kroom wear tall hats and wbilc ceremonial acarve* around their necks. They ait squatted on a carpet 
beside a table bearing bowls of wine, whilst a Lama-priest is seated at a table on which is a teapot and cups. 

It is technically called ” The Cycle of Becomings ” (see illustration opposite). It looks like a large 
plate held in the clutches of an ogre-like monster. It depicts in concrete symbolic form round the 
rim the twelve-linked chain of causes which Buddha conceived to be the causes of Life, and on 
which he hung his doctrine of deliverance from the endless circle of re-births and the misery believed 
to be inseparable from Life. Between the spokes of the onward-rolling wheel are portrayed the 
miseries of the soul, or its Buddhist equivalent, in all the various six states of transmigration— 
from the heavens of the gods, where Zeus or Indra is depicted with his thunderbolts, nodding on the 
golden hills of his Olympus, to the tortures of hell painted with fearsome realistic detail, suggestive 
of the Inferno of Dante ; it is, indeed, probable that this Italian writer derived his conception of 
those scenes largely from one of these Buddhist pictures. In ” The Great Judgment ” scene the 
particular form of re-birth is determined by the ordeal of scales, on the ethical principle of retribu¬ 
tion by reward or punishment. The good deeds, or Karma, of the deceased are weighc'd against 
his evil deeds in the form of white and black counters, and according as one or other preponderates. 





Photo hpl \t'opinio F. M. lUtihoi. 

IHE BUDDHIST 'WHEEL OF LIFE.” 


Thi» it a reprcacntation of the tix < or five) itatet of possible trarismiKration for the human soul in its cycle of endlett 
re-births and misery. 1 he causes which were conceived by Buddha to produce birth and re-birth are portrayed in allcKoricnl 
form round the rim. which is held in the clutches of a monster. In the lowermost compartment of the wheel is I he 
Great Judgment ” scene and the tortures of the wicked in the Buddhist inferno. 
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it sinks the wicked through the lower stages of human and animal existence, and even to hell, while 
it lifts the good to the level of mighty kings, and even to the gods. 

But tlie ethical value of this retribution theory is heavily discounted by the pious fraud which 
assigns supernatural influence to the Lama-priests. The more mercenary priests (for many of 
the Tibetan monks live up to th(‘ purest standard of Buddhism) have credited themselves with 
the power of ameliorating the destiny of sinners, even if already in hell, should their earthly relatives 
offer them gifts and employ them to perform the costly rites and masses for this object. Thus in 
the h(!lls. Lamas are depicted going about plying their prayer-wlieels and muttering spells for the 
benefit of tormented souls whose relatives make it worth their while. 

Th(* craving for material protection against the* invisible malignant spirits leads the people to 
pin their faith on charms and amulets, which are everywhere seem dangling from the dress of every 
man, woman and child (see illustration on page 563). These charms are mostly sentences ascribed 



IHE "BONIST" FESIIVAL 10 THE SPIRITS OF THE EARTH AND AIR. 

1 Ilf prifsl, wcarinK the black hat of the devil-dancer, atanda beaidc the aacrificial maat and offers a libation of wine in a 
skull-bowl, whilst in front of hirn is the conical sacred cake-offerinjr set upon a three-leRRed stand. 


to Buddha, ])urporting to be extracted from the Indian Buddhist scriptures and written in Sanskrit 
charjicters. The spells are supph‘mt‘nted by ndics of holy monks, consecrated grain, miniature 
imagt'S, and other sacnal materials and the whole is enclosed in an amulet-box of gold, silver or 
copper, usually dt'corated with ela])orate scroll ornament and worn as massive jewellery. The 
most ]x)puhir of all spells is the “ Om nia-nij' which is twirled on hand prayer-wheels.’’ A 
graceful sidt' to this demon-worship is seen in the practice of planting tall masts with fluttering 
“ prayer-flags,” and the strings of prayer-flaglets stretched like bunting from house-top to house¬ 
top, f('st()oning bridges, haunted trees and mountain passes^ supposed to be esp)ecially infested by 
evil spirits. (See illustration on page 562.) 

The oracle is still a li\’ing institution in Tibt't, as it was with the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
The chief wizards are consulted, not only by the people, but by the Buddhist monks and by the 
Government on the great affairs of State. Every great monastery has its own sorcerer, who, 
however, is not usually considered a member of the Buddhist brotherhood. He lives apart, and is 



allowed to marry, as 
showing his alien and pre- 
Buddhist character. His 
u^erances are couched 
in truly cryptic oracular 
form. 

“ Kain-comj)ellirig ” is 
regularly practised by the 
sorcerers all over the 
country. In this arid 
land the crops are unusu¬ 
ally dependent on timely 
rain, which, as well as 
the averting of ch'structive 
hail, is l)C‘liev(Hl to b(' 
uiukT the control of tlu' 
sorcerca's, who an' ri'gularly 
paid for their sc'rvac'es by 
the grateful villagers, and 
are even em])l()yed as 
well by the Buddhist 
monks. 

On the other hand 
how i)ermeated the |:)eo|)le 
art' bv the Huddliistic view 





lUj }>! rnusxioii i>/\ [ 'I'lo' StixKion, 

IHE ‘'BONIS'l” .SACKiriCIAL MAST. 

1 Ilf clf«ij{nM arc formed with threads of the five 
elemental colours, and ore Kcometrical in form, their 
rihs usually in the form of a cross or double cross. 


of life is seen in their 
e\])lanations of congenital 
afllictions and dt'fects sucli 
as blindnt'ss, dumbness, 
lament'ss, as vsell as at'ci- 
dents of limb. These are 
all viewed as retributions 
due to tilt' indi\’idual for 
having in a prt'vious life 
abused or injurt'tl or 
siniu'd with Iht' ]>articular 
limb or organ aift'ctt'tl. 
Tims a man is blind Ih'- 
cause lit' sinnt'd with his 
eye in a formt'r life. This, 
indt't'tl, is tlu' conmum 
dogma in Biiddhit’s own 
teaching as recorded in his 
talt's of his former livt's 
tht' Jiff ah'as. 

'I'hest' “ h'tn'iut'r Lives 
of Butldha, |)reser\’ed in 
tht' t'lassic Ibidtlhist st'rip- 
tures, suj)ply tlu' Til)etan 
with his t'hit'f aimist'inent. 


Tht'V are acted as sacred plays in the o])en air on feast-days and festivals and art* immensely 
popular, t'vt'rybody flt)t'king to see them. 1'ht‘y art' |)receded at times by masked plays, in which 
the priests wear huge masks of aniinal-ht'adt'd tleinttns and other ])ersonages these are mystit' 
Miraclt'-plays. Fhe intervals art* t'lilivened by a harletjuinade of men tlancers, who ])irouettt‘ with 
a spinning-skirt of long tassels and cut a lot of rough-and-tumble caj)ers (set* illustration on 
page 576). 1'he sacred plays invariably point some wholesome lesson ; tht* evil-dot'rs iru'vitably 
pay the penalty of their misdeeds and the good are rewartled. 


„f„ hv] [Cri/iftnu F. M. 

TIBEIANS WORSHIPPING THE GODDESS OF THE MOUNTAIN CHUMULHARI. 

Ihis ceremony, which i« performed at Phart and other villaKca dominated by this great mountain, con»i«t* in throwing 
caUe and flour toward* the mountain after the celebration of an aboriginal * Boni*t ” ritual. 
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DEATH AND RITUAL 

elaborate tlian 


/ip pvnniHuvtu d /] 

A HUMAN SKULL USED- 

I'he demons in klirines outside the 
Buddhist tcunples are offered wine as well 
as blood in these skull-bowls. 



Even more 

tlie rites requin^l to pre¬ 
serve* a 'I'ibetan alive are 
those r('(|uir('(i on his death 
to |)r(*serve his surviv^ors 
against his spirit. These 
rit(‘S, indeed, suggt'st tliat 
Herbert Spencer was right 
in stating that “ the rudi¬ 
mentary form of all religion 
is the f)ropitiation of dead 
ancestors." Tlu* central 
id(‘a in these propitiatory 
rit(*s is that the spirit of 

death, but survives as a ghost which may harm Ids sur- 




[ 7 ’/ d ' histitutr, 

AS A LIBATION BOWL. 

Thr lid of the bowl is of metal 
elaborately ornamented and surmounted by 
a finial of crossed thunderbolts. 


tlu‘ man does not ptTish on his 
vivors if not aj^peast'd. h'or this purpose elaboratt' precautions are taken with the aid of the 
priests. The ])rincipal monuments in Tilxd are connected with the worship of relics of the 
dt'ad. Tlu'se are tlu* (ountless relic-towt*rs or stupas, or chortens, duplicates of the original 
Indian oiu's of Buddha’s relics, and actual originals of the saints and holy num of Tibet ; the 
nunu'rous cairns where f)(‘0[)le hava* died on highways ; and tlie im])lenHmts of worship made out 
of human bont's (see illustrations on this page). 'Fhese lattt'r include bowls of human skulls for 
altar-libation cuj)s, and for drums, thigh-bone trumpets to summon the demons, sashes of carved 
human bones for the priest in certain ci'lebrations ; discs of finger-joints and other human bones 
as beads lor rosari('s, and actual l)its of bone and ('n'lnated n'lics enshritu'd in amuh't-boxes. It 
is largely a worshi]) of the dead. 

When a d(‘ath occurs in 'I'ibet the body is left untouched by any layman until the priest dis¬ 
poses of its soul. A white cloth is nuTcly thrown ovtT the fac(' and the expc'rt priest scMit for who is 
term(‘d " Tlie Shifter of the Soul," For it is believed that on tin* physical death of a person the 
spirit ('ontinues to linger on within the corpse for a pcTiod of at h'ast four days, and it can only 


b(' conductc‘d out 
by tlu‘ j)ri(‘St, satis¬ 
factorily for itself 
and for tlie siir- 
\'ivors. On the ar¬ 
rival of this ju'iest 
i n t h d V a t h- 
chainber all pcT- 
sons are exchuU'd 
and the doors and 
windows shut, and 
tlu' priest sits near 
the head of the 
corpse and ('hants 
the directions for 
the soul to find 
its way to Para¬ 
dise past ogre-like 




TRUMPETS. 

1 heae trumpets, made out of human thiBh'bonca. are used to 
summon, as well as to exorcize, the demons. 


monsters some¬ 
what of the kind 
dt'senbed in the 
" Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress." Aft(T ex- 
liorting tlie soul to 
quit the dead body 
tlie jiriest seizes 
with his forefinger 
and thumb a few 
hairs on the crown 
of the corpse, and 
jerking these forci¬ 
bly, is supposed 
thereby to make a 
passage for the 
soul through the 
pores of the roots 
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of these hairs, as though an actual perforation of the skull had been effected. If blood oozes in the 
process, it is an auspicious sign. The soul is then directed, as in Egyptian myth, to avoid the dangers 
besetting the road to Paradise, and is bidden God-speed. The ceremony lasts about an hour. For his 
services the Lama receives as high fees in money and presents as the estate or relatives can afforc’, 
and about half of the estate of a rich man goes to the priests who perform his death ceremonies. 

The men who may now touch the corpse, after the priest has officially declared that its soul 
has sped, are selected by their horoscope. All are tabooed who are born under the same planet as 
the deceased, and a fresh horoscope is cast to find the suitable date for the funeral, the mode 
and direction for disposing of the body, and for the worship to be prescribed for the safety of 



Hu courtvsv of] /’. At, 

A 'IIBF.IAN FUNERAL PROCESSION. 

1 hr body ia carried U» the cemetery tied vip iri a bundle on the ahouldera of n man upec.ially selected by the astroloRers as 
auspicious, and is accompanied by priests chantine proyers and piayinR a dir^e on trumpets, horns and drums. 

the survivors. The corpse is then tied up with ropes into a sitting attitude like that found in 
lu'imitive sej)ulturt's, and ])laced in a sack of raw hide, and is then laid on a bed in a corner of 
the room, or in a spare room, and a curtain hung up in front of it. 

Priests in rtLiys remain m^ar the corpse day and night chanting services and reading the Buddhist 
litany until it is removed. Tht'v keep lamps, like candles, lit around it, from the number of eight 
to oiu' hundred and eight, and the relatives, who sit in another room, bring in food and drink, 
which they offer on a low table to the deceased. His bowl is kept filled with tea or wine, and he 
is offered a share of whatever food is going, and all such food and drink is thrown aw'ay before 
tlu‘ bowl is rc'plenished, as it is believed to have had all its essence extracted by the deceased. 
Before the funeral the guests eat and drink in the house, but after the corpse is removed no one 



will eat or drink therein 
for over a month through 
of the ghost. 

Tlie funeral occurs on 
the auspicious day and 
hour hxed by the astro¬ 
loger-Lama, and the body 
is carried in the particular 
direction indicated in tlie 
horoscof)e for the occa¬ 
sion. WIkut the weatluT 
is inclement, as in mid¬ 
winter, the body is slung 
up on tlu' rafters for 
sev('ral wec'ks or months, 
until a favourable'oppor¬ 
tunity ])n'S(‘nts itself. At 
the fuiu'ral, the body is 
lifted ])y th(' aus|)i('ious 
mourners as determined 
by the astrolog(‘r and 
carried outside and, in the 
case of the more wealthy 
persons, placed in a 
woodc'ii box, as a ('ofhn. 

Burial is not ])ra('tised in Tilx't 


If the chi(‘f mourner i< 
a woman, slu* doe's not 
accompany the* proce's- 
sion. In front go thr 
jiriests chanting a st‘r\’ict' 
in Sanskrit spe'lls iroin 
tlu' Indian seriptiires, 
whilst otlu'rs l)lav a weird 
dirge on horns, aca'oin- 
panied by tln' b(‘ating of 
(Iniins and ringing of 
liandbi'Ils ; then lollow 
the relati\’i's, and lastly 
th(‘ ('ohm (see illustration 
on this j)age). This hitl(‘r 
is l(‘il by the (’hiid prii'st 
b\' means of a long silki'ii 
scarf, whilst with his right 
hand In* beats a skull- 
dnim as he walks along, 
'riiis scarf probably n‘pre~ 
si'iits " t In* soul banner ” 
(Jntrin J(ni) which is 
('arried befon' a ('oflin 
by the (diiiK'se. 

Tin* bodies of the (irand Lamas and a f(‘W otln'r high-priests 



A LAMAS BELL AND 1HUNDERBOI 1S. 

1 lie bell and the iwo mynlic tluintlribolta ore used daily 
in the ritual of tlw* Buddhist mass; the tiiundcrbolts in a 
ceremony symboli/inR the destruction of demons, the bell 
to marU the pauses and beat time in the sacred chants. 


are embalmed and (‘iishrined within gilded tombs (chortens), and the n'lnains of the inort' wealthy 
])riests are sometimes cn'inated and the ashes mouldt'd with clay into litth' medallions whicli are 
de])osited in niches in chorlcns and other religious l)uildings, or worn in amulet-('ases as fetish- 
charms. The usual method of disposing of the bodies, howt'ver, is by cutting oif the flesh from tin* 
bones and throwing the pieces to dogs and vulture's to l)t* consumed. I his was an ancient ( ustoin 
amongst the* Scythians, as (h'sc’ribed lyy Herodotus, and the similar j)ra('tice by the Parsis at the 



hp2 [dajflat/i M. Itnih-ii. 


A IIBETAN FUNERAL. 

On one side of the body stand three laymen blowins a dirge on horns and beating a large drum. On the other side are ranged 
five priests, four of whom beat hand-drums made out of human skulls and the fifth chants from a book the litany mass. 
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Jtf) perinissinii >>/] 

A DEIFIED PRIES'l. 

He 18 reprcMented riding on a lion, or 
** heavenly doR,” encircled by flamcM. and 
holdinR in his risht hand a thunderbolt 
and in hit left a Mkull-bowl of blood. 


present day in ay be derived 
same source. At 
the Tibetan cemetery tlie 
is placed face down- 
wards on the rock or slab of 
stone, divested of clothes and 
^ stake and the corpse- 
cutters slice off tfuj flesh (see 
illustration on page ix), and 
J N throw it to the vultures and 
y which frequent 

tiiese cemeteries. To be d(*- 
, voured by the vultures is 

most est(‘(‘med, and the at¬ 
tendants are engaged for an 
extra sum to keep off the 


mi. 






3SS 



‘vHOl'iS 


tend ants are engaged for an '*• 

extra sum to keep off the n 

It i* a form or the Chinc«e Dragon- 
less desirable carrion-feeding h orsc, a talisman agairiKt thunderbolts and 

beasts of prev. The bones En^innci .h. 

‘ ‘ iicavcnly horscB oi Udin were widely 

of the striT)i)ed and dismem- used on h ouses. 


ncaveniy aoR, encirclea by tiamcM. and Kpqcfc r^f Tlw* ’ o“*>- ?>imilarly in Daxon c.nRland the 

holding in his right hand a thunderbolt c - • K . * ^ “heavenly horses of Odin” were widely 

and in his left a skull-bowl of blood. of tllC Stripped Blld disiUem- used on houses. 

bered body may be buried, but all families who can afford it have th(' l)ones of thtur relative 
pounded and mixi*d with flour and throwai up into tlie air to the vultures—this proceeding is 
euphemistically called “ celestial dis|K)sal of the relit's.” Tlu' cor])S(‘s of poor ];)eopIe, criminals, 
those killed by accidt'ut, l('})t‘rs, and souK'tiines barren womt*n, are dragged by a roj)e, like a dead 
beast, and thrown into rivers and lak(*s. 

Mourning for relatives continu(‘s for about three months, and gcuierally for a year no coloured 
clothes are worn, and jewellery is discarded. The youngcT are more lamented for than the old. 
At fn^quent intervals the Buddhist j)riests are called in to read masses for the repose of the soul of 
the deceased, and to ])rocure its y)assage through th(' internu'diate state, a sort of purgatory, to 
the “ Paradise' of the West,” the great goal of the Buddhists of Tibet as well as those of China 
and Japan. 

It is for the attainment of this paradise of perpetual bliss that the Tibetans worship the Dalai 
Lama of Lhasa, and are for ever muttering the ” Om ma-ni ” s})ell and twirling it on their prayer- 
wheels. 1 ^'or the Dalai Lama poses as the earthly incarnation, not of Buddha, as is usually 
stat('d, but of the Buddhist God Avalokita, who pn'sides over transmigration, and who holds 
in his hands the keys of this lieaven, as well as of hell. The mystic spell of this god is : 
” Om ma-ni pad-me Hum, which has a cryptic mystical meaning, but may be somewhat literally 
translated as ” O (iod ! The Lotus-Jewel ! Hail ! ” This formula is carved endlessly upon the 
rocks, idso on slabs of stone to form long walls many yards, and even furlongs, in length, near 


sacred buildings or moun¬ 
tain piisses (see illustra¬ 
tion opposite). The mere 
utterance of this sacred 
spell, and even the re¬ 
volving of its printed form 
within the prayer-wheel 
is beli('ved to gain for the 
utterer rc-birth straight 
into Paradise. Hence this 
formula ever hangs upon 






THE MYSTIC SPELL. 

'O God! The Lotu8-JeweI! Hail! 


the people’s lips. It is 
amongst the first words 
taught to babes ; it is the 
most frequently uttered 
sentence by all Tibetans, 
men, women and children ; 
and it is the last prayer 
of the dying. It is the 
all-compelling, irresistible 
talisman and password to 
Paradise ! 
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IIBETAN IHEATRICALS Al I.HASA. 

1 lie picture rcprc»cnt« nn interlude in tKe performance of one of the sacred plays of Buddha’s former births the 
JkiAk4S. The men pirouette swiftly so as to keep their skirts flyins: olmost at the level of their waist. 


( IIAPTKIi XXT 


AFGHANmrAN AND HALVGHISTAN. 


By M, LONGWOHTll DAM KG. K.H A.L, M.llA.S. 


1 HE countries of Afglianistan and Baluchistan are pft'ographical tt'rins for the re/^ions lyin^ 
b(‘twc'en Persia and India. Tliey lake tht'ir modern names from the most prominent racis, the 
Afghans and Baluches ; but these races are not their only inhabitants. Siu'h widely divergent 
stocks as the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush, the Mongolian Hazaras, and the Diau idian Brahili are 
included, and the Afglnm and Baluch ract*s themselves spread into British Indiii, d(.>wn from the 
mountain wall of the Sulaiman Mountains to the banks of the Indus, and in some cases even to 
its eastern shore. 

It is therefore clear that many of the customs which exist in these mountains, plateaux and 
low-lying riverain plains must be purely tribal or local. TIutc is, however, a kind of geiuTal 
resi'inblanci' among these racx's, and some of the customs pre\aiil very widely. 'I'ht' Muhammadan 
religion is universally accepted, and the f(*sti\’als and n*Iigious riti’s are generally those found 
throughout the world of Islam. 'I'lie mass of the })eople belong to the Suni or orthodox 
creed, but the Hazaras and some of the tribes in the Kurram Valk'y follow the Shia heresy, like 
the Persians. Even among the orthodox there are many N’ariations, from the intensely fanatical 
Afghan tribes, such as those of the Kabul valley, to the easy-going Baluch, wdio thinks it sufficient 
if his chief says prayers for the whole tribe. The religion affects the customs to a great extent, 
for ceremonies connected wath betrothals, w’eddings and funerals are regulated by it. and among 


Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
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Musalmans the great multiplicity of custom which prevails among more primitive communities 
is not to be expected. 

Nevertheless, there is considerable variety, if not in the actual marriage ceremony, at any rate in 
codrtship. Marriage is throughout an affair of ])urchase or bargain, but among the wilder tribes 
there is not the same seclusion of women as in the towns, and there is often a gooil deal of courting 
and flirtation. This may be well seen among the Marwats of Bamm, where the women and girls 
often travel long distances to fetch water for the villages in tlie sandy, waterless plain. Tliey go 
with their goatskins and donkeys to the banks of the (iambila, and many courtships go on among 
the young men and girls at the river hank. Sometinu's thesis meet with family approval, often tliey 
do not, and elopements against the will of the parental council are by no means uncommon. The 
same thing sometimers happens among Baluches, some of whose poems show a truly romantic spirit. 
But as a rule the girl has no voice' in the matter, and maki's up for it by love affairs after marriage. 
Elopements of young married women with lovers from other tribes or families are very common, 
and lead very often to tlie death of the woman or her lover, or both. The code of honour is inexorabh' 


among both Afghans and Baluches, 
and the lovers generally try to 
escape into the territory of another 
tribe, where the law of hospitality 
forbids their surrender, even if the 
lover is not a member of the tribe. 
Blood-feuds are started by any 
infringement of this rule, and once 
started, may go on for generations. 
Baluchi songs alluding to the cun¬ 
ning of women in eluding their 
husbands are plentiful. Tlie women 
have, however, on the whole a 
great deal of independence. 'ITiose 
of the nomadic tribes are of tine 
physique, and do not think it 
necessary to hide their faces. They 
may be seen in crowds accom¬ 
panying the march of the tribes, 
during the annual migration of the 
Povindah, or mercantile tribes, 
from the uplands near Ghazni to 
the plains of India, at the begin¬ 
ning of the winter, and back to the 
hills when the hot weather com¬ 
mences, riding on the camels or 
striding alongside with free and 
unfettered action. Their families 
accompany them, and children are 
born or die on the trying marches 
without delaying their progress. 
(See illustration on page 581.) 

Baluch women, too, have a 
custom among the hill tribes of 



MAIL ARMOUR. 

In the pafteAnt play* Tibetans clad in mail armour, with bow and arrows, 
often represent horsemen ol mediaeval times. The armour it composed of iron 


going off to wander about the Ued toxether by thongs of yak hide 


44 
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[A. (ritrirn. 


Photo 

A DONKEY RACE. 

Camel races and donkey races for the less aristocratic ore much in favour, 
A Baluch chief stands in front to Rive the sienal to start. 


mountains in bands, unaccom¬ 
panied by any men, in the 
spring season. They are never 
molested on these occasiotis, 
and indeed women are never 
injured in tribal warfare. And 
Bellew tells us of a spring 
custom among the nomadic 
Dornar of Southern Afghani¬ 
stan, when the young men and 
maidens meet together in the 
evenings on the mountain sides, 
shouting, “The old man is not 
dead, but alive," and romp 
together till forced to return 
liome ; clearly the survival of a 
very ancient spring custom. 

The boys generally accom¬ 
pany tlie women till they grow 
up, and like them, must not 
be killed in any tribal wars. 
On attaining the age of puberty they are investcid with the trowsers, or sJialwdr, worn by Baluch 
men. They are then men and may legitimately be killed. 

Funerals follow tlie Musalman rites, but the methods of burial differ among various tribes. In 
the towns both Afghans and Baluches follow the recognized methods ; fine domed tombs are con¬ 
structed for great peopU', and humbler graves of mud for those of less importance. Baluches in the 
wilder country mak(‘ graves of loose stones, often very artistically arranged in bands of black and 
white. The Pathans, or l)ord(‘r Afghans, and the travelling Povindahs make piles of stones, often 

surrounded by a low wall, and 
place the horns of the wild 
shee^p, or uridl, and of the wild 
goat, or ntdrkhdr, on these 
stone-heaps. When the tomb 
is that of a saint or person with 
pretensions to sanctity, it be¬ 
comes a ziydrat, or shrine. 

The shrine of Sakhi Sarwar 
in the Dera Ghazi Khan district 
is one of the most celebrated 
in the north-west of India (see 
illustration on page 582). It 
was originally, perhaps, a 
Buddhist place of pilgrimage, 
and is still visited by pilgrims, 
both Hindu and Musalman ; it 
is, however, situated on the 
skirt of the Sulaiman Mountains 
in the midst of the Baluch 
tribes, and the annual spring 
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A BALUCH HORSE RACE. 

The Baluche* are passionately fond of horse racing, in which one tribe contends 
against another. The civil war which split the race into rival sections more than 
400 years ago is supposed to have originated in a dispute over a horse race. 




TRAVELLING IN BALUCHISTAN. 
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festival has become a kind of national meeting-place for them. The modern shrine, of no great 
antiquity, stands on a cliff over the sandy bed of a mountain gorge, which at times becomes a 
roaring torrent. The face of the rock has been cut into tiers of steps, on which the people 
assemble to watch the games, wrestling and horse-racing, which go on in the sandy bed below. 
Not far off is another shrine of the same saint, SakhT Sarwar, '' the generous lord,'' here called 
Zinda Pir, ‘‘ the living saint,’' because here, like Elijah, he disappeared from the earth without 
death. A hot sulphur spring due to this miraculous event is credited with strong curative 
properties. 

The cairns of stones found throughout the country in some way resemble tombs, but appear to 
have a different origin. They may start with tombs in some cases, and in others mark the site of a 
murder or any notable event. Both among Afghans and Baluches, once started, they continue to 
grow, for every passer-by adds a stone. The Baluches carry the idea further in jest, and erect 
cairns (called dambul) in scorn of any well-known act of baseness or meanness. 

Many mullas are believed to have the power of curing diseases by charms, or by breathing on 
the afflicted persons. Charms against the twil eye are very common, and favourite animals— 
camels, marcs or goats—are protected in a similar way, often by strings of blue beads. 

Baluches are less fanatical than Afghans and very few mullas are found among themi. Nor are 
they a specially superstitious race, but they have certain superstitions peculiar to themselves. 
Among these is the belief in the mamm. This is the ordinary black bear, but it is supposed to 
have the properties of a wer-wolf or vampire. Many women are believed to be really mamms who 
assume the form of women to entraj) men and suck their blood or hug them to death. Another 
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TRAVELLING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

I'hc illustration •howa a bullock bcins used a« a mean* of transport in crossing the stony bed of a mountain stream. 
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Baluch belief not shared by their 
neighbours is the aversion to fish ; 
no fish is eaten by them, and this 
is no doubt a survival of some 
totemic belief of pre-Muslim origin. 

Eggs, too, are avoided by them. 

One hears little about jinns, ghosts 
and demons among Baluches, but 
the belief in spirits of all sorts 
is much more prevalent among 
Afghans. Among the Hazaras food 
is always set aside for the jinns at 
the birth of a child. The ordeal 
by fire is still sometimes practised 
by Baluches. I met with a case 
among the Bozdars where a man 
cleared himself of a charge of theft 
by walking along a trench filled 
with burning charcoal without get¬ 
ting out on either side. It was 
rather a test of endurance than of 
invulnerability. On the other hand, 

Afghan religious leaders claim to bn 
able to walk through fire unharmed 
as a test of religious belief. 

The Baluches are a nation 
of horsemen and horse-breeders. 

They only ride marcs, and until 
recent times all colts except those 
required for breeding were de¬ 
stroyed. They are passionately 
addicted to horse-racing, in which 
one tribe contends against another 
(see illustration on page 578). This fondness is of ancient date, and according to the old ballads, 
the civil war which split the race into the rival sections of Rinds and Lasharis sprang from a 
contested horse-race more tlian four hundred years ago, in which the Rinds falsely claimed the 
prize. Not only races but dances are the universal accompaniment of gniat assc‘niblies and 
rejoicings. The dance of the Pathans and that of the Baluches are essentially different in 
character, but both occur most frequently on the occasion of some reconciliation or settlement 
of a tribal feud. The Afghan or Pathan dance is a sword dance. The dancers hold a sword 
in each hand most commonly, sometimes a sword in one and a gun in the other. They circle 
round a central post, waving their swords round their heads and gradually become excited, and 
continue to circulate with violent movements, and sometimes firing of guns. The musicians are 
outside the circle. 

The dance of the Baluches can only be seen in its perfection among the hillmen (see coloured 
plate facing page 545). They hold hands, and carry no swords. The musicians, one playing 
a drum and others the sarmcia (an instrument of the fiddle class played with a horse-hair bow, and 
held upright like a violoncello), and the damhiro (or long-stemmed four-stringed guitar), sit in the 
middle of the circle. The dancers in their flowing white robes move at first in a stately and graceful 
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AN AFGHAN FUNERAL. 


Deaths often take place among the Povindahii, or nomadic Afghan*, during 
the annual migration. Vhe group of women are attending the funeral of a child 
at a rocky halting-place in the Comal Pass. 
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THE GREAT SHRINE OF SAKHI SARWAR. 

Thu •hrine, ft celcbrnted place of piUrimoRe ihrouahout BalucKistftn nnd the Punjab, Rtanda in barren country on the cdue of 
the mountftino. 1 he rocliy slope has been cut out into a series of steps, on which the pilRrims assemble to see the races and 
games which take place below. 



[ij. a. Bolster. 

A SAINT’S TOMB 

The (omb and shrine of a locfti saint, or Pir, is often marked by upright poles and sticks to which arc fastened pieces of 
cloth. The curved horns of the urt^l, or wild sheep, may be seen on the heap to the right. 
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way, with the easy, springy tread of the mountaineer, the circle contracting and expanding as they 
move round. Gradually the movements become faster and faster, and tlie dancers often break 
from each other and twirl round separately, the whole ending in a scene of wild excitement. Those 
who stand by are caught by this and join in the dance with wild cries. Among tlu^ professional 
camel-drivers a similar danc'e of a less dignified type prevails. When excited, the dancers ado})t 
quaint and grotesque attitudes, crouching, hopping, jumping like frogs, and uttering howls, grunts 
or other weird noises. The musicians share in the (*xcitement and play like furies. 

One of the most widely established institutions among Patlian and Balucli tribes is tliat of the 
jirga, or council for settlement of differences. This varies in accordance witli the constitution of 
the tribe. In Northern Afghanistan this is extremely democratic. 'I'he nominal chief of a tribe has 



MUSICIANS. 

The musicians shown above belong to the Dom tribe and ore of Indian origin. 1 hey wear the Baluch dress. One is 

playing on the sarrnda with a horsc-hair bow. 


very little authority, and leadt'rs come to the front rather through personal qualities than by 
position. The Baluch tribe is of patriarchal constitution. 'fhe cliief of a tril)(‘ can gt'nerally 
command the; obedience of his followers, and tlie heads of subdivisions also have authority. After 
a general settlement the rejoicings are great. Many of tlie feuds an* lu'aled by iK'trothals among 
members of hostile families. A great banquet takes place on tht* mountain-side ; scores of slu‘ep 
are slaughtered and the meat roasted at fires which blaze through the night, with tlu^ accompani¬ 
ment of dances and the chanting of old ballads by tin* jirofessional liards. Thest* bards are not 
Baluches by blood, but Dorns, or men of the gipsy race, of Indian origin, who accomjiany the songs 
or ballads on the instruments already mentioned (see illustration on this pag(^). There is a good 
deal of poetry still composed by Baluches, but no Baluch would sing his poem in public. He 
teaches it to a Dom, who sings it before the assembly, and this is the metliod of jmhlication. 
One form of singing is practised by true Baluches, and that only by hillmen of a primitive 
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type. This is the-singing of short love-songs or other small lyrics, to the accompaniment of the nar, 
or flute. The singer and player sit on the ground with their heads close together, and the singer 
drops his voice to the pitch of the instrument, much below its natural tone, and sings in one breath 
as long as he can. In effect it is a sort of ventriloquism, the voice seeming to issue from the flute., 
7‘hc mountain Baluches are nomadic, and live in temporary huts of matting, often resting on 
a low wall of rough stone (see illustration on this page). These walls are left standing at well-known 
camping-grounds near water for the next comer, while the coverings are removed. Among Afghans 
the hill people generally have fortified villages, often very strongly built, the towers sometimes 
decorated with horns. The nomadic Povindahs, however, live in tents covered with black blankets, 
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HUTS USED BY THE NOMADIC TRIBES. 

The lower part of each hut is permanent, beinK made of loose boulders. Mattins composed from the plaited leaves of the 
dwarf palm forms the roof. The hut in the background is made of masses of thorny brushwood. 

and often form large encampments. The pastoral tribes move up and down from the hills to the 
plains and back, according to the season, and their marches are very picturesque scenes. The 
langUcigc of one of the old Baluch ballads, setting forth the march of the tribes to conquer the plains, 
still gives a vivid picture of one of these migrations. 

'' The Rinds and Lasharis took counsel together, saying, ' Come, let us march hence, let us leave 
these barren lands.' They came to their felt huts, and ordered their turbaned slaves to saddle their 
young mares. The fighting men called to the women,' Come ye down from your crags; bring out 
your beds and wrappings, carpets and red blankets, pillows and striped rugs and coloured bed¬ 
steads, brazen cups and drinking vessels of Makran, for Chakur, our chief, abides here no longer, but 
goes forth to take a distaitt fend for himself.’ ” 






